itions and Prizes 
hing Contest—see Condition 
m7 e 1 
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A rapid-fire, straight shooting .22 auto- 
matic that puts in the real sportsman’s hands 
the ideal arm for .22 cal. sporting purposes. 
For targets in motion and for fast moving 
small game it offers that combination of 
speed, dependable accuracy and power re- 
quired to crown your shooting skill with 
maximum success. 

Simply fill the magazine, push back the 
operating sleeve, let it snap forward and the 
rifle is ready to shoot —ten shots as fast as 
you can pull the trigger. 

Handles the famous .22 Winchester Auto- 
matic and Automatic hollow point cartridges 
—remarkably effective small-bore ammuni- 
tion. Both are members of the family of 
gleaming, grease-free Winchester Staynless 
Kopperklad .22’s. 

Price, $32.00—and well worth it. 
Ask your dealer 


WINCHESTER REPEATING ARMS CO. 
New Haven, Conn., U. S. A. 













NEW Greatest Value ever offered in a single shot .22 . . . 23 inch Winchester- 
proof barrel. Specially designed, sturdy bolt. Lyman gold bead front and 

© Model 0 new Winchester sporting elevator rear sight. Full size pistol grip stock. 
$4. 95 You'll be surprised at the close groups it shoots. See it. That will prove 


every point to your own satisfaction. 





America’s most famous slide action .22 
repeater. Fast, convenient and very 


cNodel 90 accurate KT oe ei a ge 


The finest, medium-weight bolt 
action .22 repeater on the market. 
The younger brother to the 
famous Model 52 . . $23.95 












For .22 caliber ammuni- 
tion—use Winchester 
Kopperklads—the gem 
of all .22’s. 


TRADE MARK 
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Light Twin 


"109 


JS. o. b. factory 


Two-cylinder, 3 horse- 
power motor. Underwater 
exhaust. Positive pump 
cooling system. Shockab- 
sorber drive, and tilting 
propeller, preventing 
shearing of propeller pins, 
protecting entire lower 
unit when striking ob- 
structions. Special finish 
resists salt water corrosion. 








J ohnson Matched Inits 





Fishermen” 


who always catch 


the Big Ones! 


You know the kind. Awfuily casual about their “‘good 
luck”’—as they call their consistent good fishing! 
The fact of the matter really is that they go where 
the big fish are—even though it’s miles from camp. 
For “‘lazy fishermen”? we make Johnson Outboard 
Motors. We know they want to get to the best 
grounds quickly, quietly and without any delay. 
That’s why most all fishermen use Johnson Motors. 
Maybe they know we like to fish, ourselves! 


Features for fishermen 


Run your eye over the list of features you’ll find in 
the 1931 Johnson Sea-Horses and Standard models. 
Then, remember you can get a Johnson Twin for as 
little as $109, or a complete boat and motor for 
only $244! (Boat separately at $135), a real Sealite 
boat—light and strong. 


Write for catalog 


Do yourself a favor—get the new Johnson Catalog 
—16 pages of real Johnson ‘“‘dope”’ on Johnson 
Motors and Boats. A line will bring your copy by 
return mail so that, as you pick out your 1931 
tackle, you can guarantee yourself a real place to 


use it! Good fishing! 


JOHNSON MOTOR COMPANY, 651 Pershing Road, 
Waukegan, II. In Canada: Canadian Johnson Motor Co., Ltd., 
Peterboro, Ont. World’s Largest Manufacturers of Outboard 
Motors and Matched Units. 


ae 
TYPICAL JOHNSON FEATURES 


Quiet Underwater Exhaust, enabling you to get away as early 
as you please without an uproar of noise—Full Tilting Pro- 
peller which raises on contact with obstructions, making 
shallow water navigable and beaching easy—Full Pivot Steer- 
ing in some Sea-Horse models, insuring instant reverse with- 
out stopping motor. All — refinements are backed by 
unfailing dependability — ndability which has given 
Johnson most all speed fan = 





Sea-Horses and Boats 
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Isn’t it worthwhile to go 
on a fishing trip with de- 
pendable tackle —a reel 
that thrills you with its 
smooth operation—its 
faultless level-wind anti- 
back-lash mechanism — 





Pflueger Pal-O-Mine Minnow. Two Sizes— 
Fifteen Finishes. Prices, 75c to $1.00 each. 





peace wirmueses, § SUPREME Rec Reel 
= 2 ple e - - ~ Day or Night Fishing. Six Sizes. Prices, 35c 
Masplying A rerdationia ighines me its lightness in weight—  ‘%%«s 


Pflueger Tandem Spinner — Luminous— For 


its extra capacity for hold- 
ing your line—strength for 
any emergency—that’s the 
Pflueger SUPREME Reel. 

Pflueger Reels and 
Baits are built from ex- 
perience—by the third 


Pflueger Pippin Wobbler. Size 2% 
inches—Six Finishes. Price, 90c each, 





Actual Size 1% inches, 





_ Piweger SUMMIT Reel 


Winding — Anti-back-lash 
No. 1998) Je GNUE. nccncdntdninad Price, $10.00 


generation of Pfluegers. 
Complete Pflueger line in- 
cludes tackle for any kind 
of fresh or salt water fish. 

Sold by leading sport- 
ing goods dealers. 


THE ENTERPRISE MFG. COMPANY 
AKRON FISHING TACKLE WORKS, Inc. 


Pflueger PIPPIN Fly Rod 
Wobbler 


Small, extremely light, minnow- 
shaped wobbler. Can be cast 
with a fly rod and retrieved 
with the greatest of ease. Withal 
a charming Pippin Wobbler in 
miniature with ample strength 
for long service. Flutters, wig- 
gles and wobbles. Lifelike in 
appearance and action. 


Trout, Bass, Perch, Bluegills, 
etc., cannot resist it. 


! 








E. A. Pflueger, President 


a Pflueger AKRON Level-Wind Reet Dept. F-5 Akron, Ohio _ One size and six distinct fin- 
o. 1893. 5.00 ishes. Price 75c each. 

Pflueger i i i i ga te . 
MED ALET Have You Received Our c B.A. Pflueger, President : 
- ‘ JEU M 1 
Reel Pocket Catalog No. 109 7 PFW! me ty yin 
Let us send you a copy—itis Please send me a free of your Pocket | 
oie Sand with the kind of information you Catalog No. 149, pocecter 4 inderenation of | 
want on fish and fishing. TIllus- special interest to anglers. ! 
Round Pattern — trates 51 leading game fish, tells i 
Single Action—Sta- where they may be found—their RE a rer nw es OS 1 
tionary Click—Sat- feeding habits—record catches— 1 
in Nickalum, Gun with practical instructions on all ii e . 
Metal Finish —for kinds of casting. Also shows the | 
right or left hand latest approved Pflueger Fishing | Te EE ite ae tr ER ’ 





Tackle. 





Hotel 
mbassador 


The smart shops, the- 
atres, art center, busi- 
ness, financial and pro- 


| fessional districts are 





reached quickly and 


conveniently from The 





Ambassador. Itis inthe 


Social Center on one 











of the world’s most 


famous thoroughfares. 















































NEW YOR K 
PARK AVENUE 
AT 5ist STREET 


ATLANTIC CITY> PALM BEACH + LOS ANGELES 
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Trout Fishing in 
Stony Creek 


For your vacation in the 
famous Wolf Pond and 
Moose Valley country in 
the Adirondacks. 
Free horseback riding 
and instructions. ‘Ten- 
nis, lawn games, etc. 
Fishing and hunting in 
season. Best of home 
cooking. 
This is one day’s catch 
of brown trout. Great 
Northern Pike, Bass and 
Perch fishing. Pedigreed 
English setter puppies 
from hunting stock for 
sale. Free transportation 
to and from train. Write 
early for booklet and 
reservations, Gentiles 
only. Rates $18 & $20 
per week. 
Jay Woodward 
Stony Creek, N.Y. 








—SPECKLED TROUT_ | 


Best trout fishing in Adirondacks 
Come where you don’t need ‘Fisherman's luck.” 
Finest fishing in Cranberry Lake, within sight of 
camp, where record speckled trout weighing 6 Ibs, 
was caught. Open fireplaces—excellent table—al] 
modern conveniences. Booklet on request. 


J. M. BALDERSON 
Bear Mt. Camp Cranberry Lake, N. Y. 








HUNTING-FISHING-VACATION 


At “‘High Moore Lodge’’, 4 miles from Thurman Sta- 
tion in Baldhead and Moose Mt. section of the Adi- 
rondacks. A_ quiet place to spend your vacation or 
week-ends. Home cooking—our own milk, eggs, butter 
and vegetables. Lodge is partly modern. Bath, hot and 
cold running water. Hunting and fishing in season. 
Sports of all kinds available. Write for reservations 
early. Booklet on request. Strictly Christian—accom- 
modate 12. Open Apr. Ist to Dec. Ist. Rates $18 to 
$20 per week. Children half price. Mrs. Belle Crevison 
and Son, Athol, N. Y. 





FOR YOUR SPRING TROUT FISHING TRIP 


come to the New Inlet House, 
dacks—known as 
abundance of 
six pounds 

canoeing—eighteen 
butter, eggs, vegetables and berries from our own farm. 
Fine 
your ticket for Benson 
conveyance will meet you there, a distance of 4% miles; 
a good auto road to hotel, 


in the heart of the Adiron- 
the Sternberg’s Camp. Famous for 
weighing up to five and 
Good 
cream, 


speckled trout, 
Noted for its excellent fly fishing. 
miles up the river. Milk, 
with bath. Buy 


spring water throughout house, 


Mines, N. Y.; upon request a 
where a welcome awaits you. 
Write or telephone. Address 


Mr. & Mrs. L. F. MOORE, Benson Mines, N. Y. 














For Fishing April 9th to Dec. Ist 
Ducking Season Nov. ist to Jan. 3ist 
On New River 


If you want a real fishing trip give us a trial. We 


have the best place on the coast, for all kinds of 
fishing; fine inlet and ocean casting. Good bathing 
ground. Experienced guide and boat furnished. A quiet 
Southern home with good eats. Write or wire for 


reservations. 
CAPT. WALTER MARI ~~ 


Onslow Co. arines, N. C. 


CHANNEL BASS FISHING 
from boat or beach at 
OCRACOKE, N. C. 

Live on board Cruiser Idle-On, good ac- 
commodations, rates reasonable. Write or 
Wire, Capt. John M. Dickinson, Beaufort, 
North Carolina. 











Log Cabins In Adirondacks Bungalows 
REAL ESTATE 


If you can afford a vacation each year why not have 
a summer home in the Adirondacks. For a small down 
Payment you can own a three-room bungalow, witb a 
large living-room, open fireplace, a roomy kitchen and 
bath with shower. Running water and electricity are 
the comfort features that appeal to buyers in this de- 
velopment. Located near Saratoga and Lake George. Ex- 
pedite service by rail, 7 hours by auto from New York 
ee roads. For further information address: 


S E. GUNNING Hadley, N. ¥ 





Trout, Croak: 5 
CHANNE Lo B ASS Kings: ete saugut a-ies 
Guides none +33. m7) * sbine and awnings. A-1 Hetel, $0 doutle 


30 connect-baths. Home Grown veg 
milk, cage ete. A Amer. Plan, day $3.50 and $4.00. 





Channel Bass 25-68 te. sro BS to 10 ibs. Surf Bathing. Del-Mar- 
ore ne Road or ~° - . EX. io xe Norfol 


Hotel o'Wachagrengea. Wy wchapeeotn ere Va. (Ocean § paced 





THE WIVES’ HUNTING CAMP 


In Adirondacks—New Log Cabin—Kitchen, 4 bed- 
rooms, bath, large living room, field stone fireplace 
with Heatolator, large porch, electric range, electric 
water heater. Built in pines about 1000 ft. from 
sand beach. Beautiful Modern Summer Home and 
deer, partridge and all small game hunting on 
thousands of acres of wiid land at back door. 
Price $3900.00—$1300.00 cash, 8 yrs. on balance. 
a od Homes and Log Cabins of all types and 
prices. 
EARL WOODWARD Luzerne, N. Y. 








LOOKING FOR TROUT 
OR A SUMMER VACATION? 


For the best trout fishing in the country and a 
real summer vacation come to Cranberry Lake in 
the Adirondack Mountains. 

In connection with the Inn we have three-room 
camps furnished for housekeeping—electricity, 
running water, ete. 

BEEBE & ASHTON, eae? INN 

CRANBERRY LAKE W YORK 
Wanakena 


LEARY’S __ wew"¥er 


On Cranberry Lake Inlet 

Best trout fishing in Adirondacks. Lake, pond and 
Stream fishing. 10 trout ponds within ye: day's 
fishing distance. Largest lake and 25 mile trout 
stream at our door. 20 years catering to sports- 
men. All conveniences. Home cooking. Experi- 
enced guides, and boats for sportsmen or recrea- 
tion. 1 mile from Oswegatchie Trail; scenic state 
road through Adirondacks. Write now for full 




















information. 
BELL LODGE Stony Creek, New York 
Geo. G. Bell, Proprietor 
Proprietor was pitcher with Brooklyn National League 
club for seven years. Modern Lodge in picturesque section 
of the Adirondacks. Elevation 2000 feet. An ideal place 
for summer vacation. Hunting in season. Fishing in moun 
tain lakes and streams. Hiking, horseback riding, moul- 
tain climbing, tennis, boating, bathing. Half mile & 
Harrisburg Lake. Good roads to Lake George, Brant Lake 
and others. All modern improvements. Home cooking. 
ete knee ~Z eek. Ever is taken to mainteit 
the pomerte ane 5 of the ptene r- cieve ont and refined Patronage. G Gentiles oa 
Open all year. Write for booklet. Our motto, 

















Attention Sportsmen 


For Spring and Summer Salt Water Fish- 
ing come to “The Boxtree’”’ located near 
Water. 
Motor Boat—Scow—Excellent Room and 
Board. For particulars address 

BERRY CARPENTER 
The Boxtree Machipongo, Va. 
(17 miles to Cape Charles) 











Catch Record Weakfish on 


PECONIC BAY 
Both Bottom and Chum Fishing. Large 
and Comfortable Boats. Best Accom 
modations. 
Write or phone for Early Reservations. 


CAPT. DAN CORNWELL 
Cutchogue Long Island, N. Y- 











Phone Peconic 93 
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Trout Fishing at 


Our Tadoussac Camp * = 


Pesan in the valleys of the high 
Laurentians, a few miles back of Ta- 
doussac—Canada’s oldest settlement—lie 
seven wildly beautiful lakes, the waters of | 
which are teeming with the gamest of 
speckled trout. Large and comfortable 
camps, giving easy access to the entire 
chain of lakes, are operated by the Hotel 
Tadoussac for the exclusive use of its 
guests. Here is a real haven for the fisher- 
man! 


Tadoussac—lying at the mouth of tne fa- 
mous Saguenay River—is reached by our 
luxurious steamers which maintain regular 
sailings from Toronto, Montreal and Que- 
bec. It is the ideal place for a restful holi- 


A GOLDEN SOLITUDE 








a M2 hae 


»: Sy 
es 


= 


day; the air is invigorating and the sur- 
rounding country is full of historic interest. 


We will be glad to make arrangements for 
your entire fishing trip and, if necessary, 
supply any part of your equipment. All 
you need bring is a man-sized appetite, a 
love of the open and a boundless enthusi- 
asm for landing big speckled beauties up 
to two and three pounds in weight. 


Illustrated booklets giving full information 
about the camps and hotel will be sent upon 
request by writing A. J. Kerr, Manager, 
Hotel Tadoussac, Tadoussac, P.Q. Before 
June 15th communications should be ad- 
dressed to 715 Victoria Square, Montreal. 


CANADA STEAMSHIP LINES 


715 VICTORIA SQUARE, MONTREAL, QUE, 
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Game fellows... the fish... in 
NOVA SCOTIA 


Cast your fly upon the water! A zip and a 
tug, and your line hums like a violin. The 
pool swirls and foams as you play your 
mighty catch. Pull Dick—pull salmon! 
Here the big fellow comes— game to the 
last. Salmon, trout, bass—in streams and 
pools shimmering through fragrant woods. 
And trust your guide to show you the 
=. ‘holes,’ do your cooking, speed the canoe 
* through the rapids. The unspoiled paradise 
for fishermen—a thousand magic spots 
you can reach by train, motor and canoe. 
4% A day from NewYork... on the luxu- 
rious “EVANGELINE”. . . 13 hours from 
Boston on the fast “YARMOUTH.” Write 
for copy of Nova Scotia Fish and Game 
Bulletin,and BookletsonNova 

Scotia. All-Expense Tours. 

Travel Series from $39.80 up. 


EASTERN 


STEAMSHIP LINES 


For reservations or information, apply 443 Boyl- 
ston St., 50 Franklin St., or Passenger Traffic Dept., 
India Wharf, Boston, Mass., or 1 E. 44th St., or 
Passenger Traffic Dept., Pier 18, N. R., New York 


































AMERICA’S FINEST GAME FISHING 


In the primitive wilderness of the Superior National country. Operating Basswood Lake Fishing Lodge 


Forest, and the Quetico Reserve of Canada. 10,000 on Canadian Border. Fishing unexcelled. Bass, Lake 
miles of canoe routes, thousands of unmapped, UN- nq Salmon Trout. Walleyed and Great Northern 
known lakes, accessible only by canoe, chuck full of pie. Atl of log construction and the very best pine. 
fighting fish that know no lures. Photograph Big s le pas wie to eutiying fishing camps in the 
Game .. . Moose, Elk, Deer, Bear. . . Fur bearing eaplane sevice ying Hshing Mp 2 


. see enormous stands of urgin white Superior National Forest. Canoe maps, rate sheets, 
pine timber . . . explore new and totally unknown and complete data on request. 
WILDERNESS OUTFITTERS, Box t11! A, Ely, Minnesota 


HUNTERS 


get big game in the “Famous Jackson Hole” 
in the heart of the big game country. Elk, 
Bear, Moose, Deer, Mountain Sheep. 

A Real Hunting Camp for Sportsmen 
Open Season Sept. 15th to Nov. 15th 
Write us for rates and early booking dates 
BRADFORD & CANDLER 














SUMMER RANCH GUESTS 
Fishing, boating, saddle horses 


FALL HUNTS 
Elk, deer, goat, sheep, lion and bear 


BILL MARTZEL 





The laud of 


acation 
242 


THE UPPER PENINSULA OF 


MICHIGAN 


Pen- Come to this fresh, new, 
unspoiled vacation land, 
Scenic beauty beyond 
compare—fishing that IS 
fishing —water-washed, 

ine-scented air to 

reathe—canoeing— golf 
—bathing—wilderness to 
explore. Adventure, ro- 
mance, rest, sport and re- 
newed health await you 
in The Land of Hiawatha, 


Excellent roads brin, 
you here—and fine hote 
and resort accommoda- 
tions await you. Rates 
are very reasonable. De. 
cide now to spend your 
vacation in The Upper 
Peninsula. 



















Address The Up- 

per Peninsula De- 
eo Bureau 
at Marquette 
Michigan for fall 
particulars, 





HIAWATHA 





THE BINGELTON INN 


HACKETTSTOWN, N. J. 
In the heart of the trout country, 57 miles 
from N. Y. C. 80 from Phila., Pa. One of 
the best trout streams runs through proper- 
ty. All modern conveniences. Home cooking, 
“Booklet.” Tel. 906-F-4. 








Camp Otter 


First Connecticut Lake 
Elevation 1650 


Plan to spend your vacation with us. Good salmon, 
brook, rainbow, lake and brown trout fishing in spring 
and summer, and the best of deer aunting in the fall 
Individual log camps with hot and cold water shower 
baths, central dining hall. For booklets and reserva- 
tions write 

A. H. CURRIER, Prop., Pittsburg, N. H. 








ATTEAN CAMPS, Jackman, Maine 


May and June are the big fishing months in the 
Moose River, at Attean Falls. The three streams, 
Spencer Rips, Cold Brook, and the famous Holeb 
Falls. The Attean Lake has the big ones. Trout 1 to 
5 Ibs. Salmon 1 to 7 Ibs. 17 trout ponds and wonder- 
ful canoe trips. Expert guides at hand. We are 
reached by train or automobile. Booklet and map on 
request. 


t 
RUEL E. HOLDEN Jackman, Maine 





West Yellowstone 








Big Game Guides and Outfitters, Burris, Wyoming 











MAKE THIS VACATION DIFFERENT 


TAKE A WILDERNESS CANOE TRIP 


Follow with pack and canoe the travel lanes of Indian and Voyageur through the SUPERIOR NATIONAL 
FOREST and QUETICO PROVINCIAL PARK of Ontario, Canada. Thousands of lakes and rivers where you can 
cruise and camp undisturbed for weeks or months, fish in virgin waters, photograph big game, explore new 
country. The greatest wilderness canoe area on the continent. COMPLETE OUTFITTING SERVICE FOR 
CANOE TRIPS. Write for Free Booklet and information. 


BORDER LAKES OUTFITTING CO., WINTON, MINNESOTA 














When the old spring fret comes o'er you 


Come to Grand Lake Stream 


SALMON, TROUT, BASS 


Comfortable camps, good food and real 
fishing. Circular on request. Furn- 
ished camps for light housekeeping 


TREADWELL’S CAMPS 


GRAND LAKE STREAM, MAINE 



















FRINGED 
IN TEN MILE 





217 





PINE 








MINNESOTAS FINEST paDivs 
FISHING CAMP Invites You to Enjoy 


The most glorious thrill-filled fishing trip the unspoiled north 
woods lake region has to offer—217 beautiful pine fringed lakes 
in 10 mile radius—virgin fishing waters, wonderful service and 
modern comforts in the wilds at surprisingly moderate cost. 
Don’t decide without our illustrated folder and rates. Write 


W. A. Stickler, owner CAMP IDLEWILD 


MARCELL, ITASCA CO., MINNESOTA 










MINNESOTAS FINEST 
NORTH WOODS CAMP RESORT 





DEERING’S 
SNUG HARBOR CAMPS 


North Belgrade, Maine 
Open May Ist for trout and salmon. May 25th 
to June 20th best fly fishing for bass in Maine. 
Individual heated cabins. Home cooking. Book- 
let on request. Make reservations now. 














Maine’s Best Fly-Fishing 


Season opens about May 15th for Trout and Togue. 
Numerous Ponds and Streams handy to the Camps. 
Cozy individual log cabins with open fireplaces. Main 
dining hall, abundance of fresh vegetables and dairy 
products. Excellent table and spring water. An excel- 
lent vacation spot with the best of references. 

Send for Booklet 


THE SHERMAN CAMPS, Kokadjo, Maine 
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FOR SALE 
Marshvale Hunting Lodge 


10 Rooms 


Servant quarters, all modern conveniences, 
barn, mineral springs never failing, etc. Pri- 
vate lake and mountain streams bordering 
property. Splendid fly fishing. Mountain and 
Rainbow trout, the private lake beautifully 
stocked with Brook trout. Property on Nor- 
folk and Western Ry. 14 hours from N. Y. in 
mountains of Va., famous resort section of 
America. Property bounded by vast territory, 
160 thousand acres affording as fine hunting 
as anywhere in the South. Abounding with 
Quail, Va. Pheasant or Ruff Grouse. N. & W. Ry. 
officials get bag limit each fall. Wild Turkey 
and Elk in season. Communicate with owner. 





> | 


' MYRON MARSH, Bluefield, W. Va. 4 





FOR SALE BY OWNERS 


HUNTING LANDS 


2400 Acres—Turkey—Deer—Quail 
A real opportunity at this time for investment on 
account of timber alone as well as best hunting pre- 
serve in district. It will pay you to investigate. 


FRANK M. SCHIRMER 
Columbia, South Carolina 


809 Central Union Bldg. 








FLORIDA GAME PRESERVES 


For sale or lease by the owners in large 
or small tracts. Wide variety. 
Reasonable prices. 


FLORIDA INDUSTRIAL CO. 
Lake Placid, Fla. 
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Our Illustrated Booklet “C” 


describes waterfront preperty avail- 
able for homes, farms, and hunting 


and fishing clubs. 
WHITELAW and WHITELAW 


Quinby (Eastern Shore) Virginia 








NEW SUMMER HOME 


Bella Vista, Arkansas 
Ozarks’ Largest Resort. Lot 50 x 100, Beautiful Trees, 
house attractively painted, has one large room, bath 
room, kitchenette, Electric Lights, sink, toilet, show- 
er, set of rustic furniture. All for $795.00, $200.00 
cash, balance $20.00 per month. 6% interest. 


LINEBARGER BROTHERS 
Owners and Builders 
Bella Vista Bentonville, Arkansas 











FOR SALE 


A good paying cattle outfit (Ranches and 
Range) located in heart of big game hunt- 
ing and trout fishing section White 
Mountains, Arizona. This is a proposition 
for a man who wants something worth 
while, Will bear thorough investigation 
from every angle. Write Box C, Spring- 





erville, Arizona. 





CAMP FOR SALE 


Three bedrooms, living room, dining room, kitchen. 
All fully furnished. Two berth boat house with $350 
motor boat and a row boat. Seven Ton ice house. Eight 
acre island. Large perennial garden. Sand Bay lake— 
8 miles from Gananoque, Ontario, Canada. One hour 
ferry from Clayton, N.Y. No prohibition in Ontario. 
Cost me $5000 but can’t spare enough time to go 
there often enough. Superb pike and bass fishing. 
Good guides. All particulars and photos with interview. 


E. B. POWER 1480 Broadway, New York 








FOR SALE 


A six room spruce log cabin and extra one 
room cabin, three acres of woodland on Willow- 
emoc Trout Stream, % mile from Mongaup 
Trout Stream and golf links at DeBruce, N. Y. 
Ideal fisherman’s camp furnished for immed- 
late occupancy. 


Apply Owner, 962 Ocean Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y. 


Besashacse 








OZARKS 


FIVE ACRES river frontage, timbered, fishing, 
hunting, trapping, canoeing, bathing; adapted to 
fruit, poultry, vacation or permanent home. 
$125.00; $5.00 down; $5.00 monthly. 


HERMAN HUBBARD 
251 Grossman Bldg. Kansas City, Kansas 
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MINNAENOTA 
Sportland of 10000 Lake 


Everybody is out for fun in Minnesota. 
Nature made it a “natural” playground. 
Lakes everywhere! Crystal clear, grass- 
and-tree-bordered lakes to enchant you 
with their beauty... to divert you with 
healthful, thrilling sports: fishing, swim- 
ming, canoeing, motor boating! Travel to 
a different lake each day ... for here are 
not just a dozen, or a hundred, but 10,000 
sporty lakes! Or settle down in a cozy 
cabin or modern resort hotel on a shaded 
lakeshore and enjoy some good old-fash- 
ioned loafing .. . and golf, dance, ride and 
motor every day. Vacation is just what 
you choose to make it in this cool, invigorat- 
ing, sunlit sportland. 


Bring the family by all means. You'll find excel- 
lent accommodations everywhere for as little as $15 
or as much as $150 a week. A vacation in Minne- 
sota is the best health insurance you can buy. And 
while here, investigate the opportunities for busi- 
ness, agriculture, and dairying. We'll be glad to 
send you the interesting free booklets listed in 
coupon below. Plan now ... mail the coupon today. 


- Ten 
a ! Thousand Lakes - Greater 
4 Minnesota Association 
: a St. Paul, Minn. 
\ ie “< Minneapolis - Duluth #\ 































10,000 Lakes of Minnesota Association, 4 an 

1501 University Avenue, St. Paul, Minn. Dept. 26 aad 

Please send Free booklets I’ve checked. 

(] Map & Vacation 
Booklet Dairy Book 


(j Farm and 
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An Outdoor Paradise! 


Where fish are fish — and there are plenty of them. 
Where the great outdoors calls you. Where gor- 

geous scenery and genuine clean recreation 
makes you be glad you are alive. Where Hay 
Fever is unknown. For all lovers of the 
outdoors, the great Aroostook Country 
holds out an invitation to come and enjoy 
life for a fortnight or a season as 
youcan., Butcome anyway. The 
kind of accomodations that suit you 
from tents to hotels in 
this great outdoor coun- 
try of the Maine Woods. 
Come and see for your- 


self and be glad you 
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EAGLE LAKE CAMPS 


For salmon and trout fishing. On Eagle Lake, 
one-of the famous Fish Liver chain that 
stretches from Central Northern Maine, 
through virgin forests, almost to the Canadian 
border. Foot of Eagie Lake screened in 1922, 
having improved fishing every year since. A 
group of 18 camps. Ideal location. Real com- 
fort, cabins heated and well ventilated. Run- 
ning water and electric lights in every cabin; 
half of these have private baths. Magnificent 
views. And the pick of sports. In the heart 
of the big game country; there is no limit 
to the sportsmen’s enjoyment. Eagle Lake 
Camps are Nature at its best. Easily reached. 
For particulars address inquiries to 


MRS. SAUL MICHAUD 


Eagle Lake Maine 


A Thousand 








MUSKIES 


were taken last season at our Camps on 


Sabaskong Bay, Whitefish Bay 


LAKE OF THE WOODs 
with its 16,000 islands and also on tributary 
lakes. Four Field & Stream Prize Winners taken 
here last year. 

Many thousand salmon trout, small and large 
mouth bass, wall-eyed and G. N. pike also 
taken. Moose, deer, bear, duck all plentifyl, 
House-boat and cruiser trips, also canoe trips 
arranged. 


Full information on request 


E. D. CALVERT 


Cedar Island Camp, RAINY RIVER, Ont. 



















came, Write now for 
copy of our 160 page 
magazine, ‘IN THE MAINE 
wo00s,"’fully illustrated | 
(enclose IC cents). Ade 
dress Passenger Dept., 
50Graham Building, | 
Bangor, Maine. 








Come to 


ENDERSON’S CAMPS 


for early trout and salmon fishing. Five 
good lakes well stocked with trout and sal- 
mon, all reached by canoe or motor boats 
from Henderson’s camps. Write for booklet 
and rates, Jackman, Me. 


ALGONQUIN PARK 
OF ONTARIO 
For fishing, camping and canoe trips start 
from Hotel Algonquin on Joe Lake. Out. 
fitting store and canoe livery. Booklet. 
J. E. COLSON, Prop. 


Canoe Lake « Ontario 





BANGOR «no 
AROOSTOOK 


RatL Road 











McNALLY’S 


Ashland, Maine 
“The Playground of the East’ 
Excellent hunting and fishing—best of guides— 
fresh milk and vegetables. Come and be convinced. 
Make reservations early. 
W. P. McNALLY, Prop. 











MUSKIES—LAKE TROUT—BASS 


at GREEN’S CAMPS 
LAKE OF THE WOODS 


Camp open May Ist, when Lake Trout is at best. Good 

Muskie, Lake Trout. Wall Eye, ee Fm ay Bass. werigs 

record Muskie taken at our camp 

reached by the new Ft. Frances wd Kenora ‘Hi phway No long beet 

trip—shortest route, Se gee of t >—Emo— w Gotones. 
wt dor eden.  irrite or wire 


GEO. H. GREEN—EMO, ONT. ,, CANADA 
‘ormerly of Rainy River. 0 








Carry Pond Camps 





E. S. STEELE, Prop. 
CARRY POND, MAINE 

One of the best sporting camps and most reliable 

places for Trout in the State of Maine. 

Located in the beautiful Kennebec Valley. 

Booklet 

Telegraph, Bingham, Maine—Telephone Connection at Camp 
Railroad Station, Bingham or Bingham Heights, Maine 





BELGRADE LAKE CAMPS 


BELGRADE LAKES, MAINE 
Situated on an island surrounded by the 
best of fishing—trout, black bass and sal- 
mon. Individual cabins, modern. Best of 
home cooking. An ideal vacation spot. 

Booklet on request. 


R. E. BOOMER, Prop. 





For your fishing trip this Summer come up to 


SHEEHAN’S CAMP — Lake Penage 


A Fishing and Hunting Camp 
on Canada’s Frontier 
A well equipped camp on Canada’s greatest bass 
lake and in the centre of one of the finest fish 
and game districts in Ontario. 
Write for pamphlet. Address 


Sheehan’s Camp, White Fish, Soo Line, Ont. 











Cold Spring Club 


Forest and Averill Lakes 
Countless lakes of trout, 


men and lovers of the great out-doors. 


Hortense Quimby 


Fishing Always Good at Quimby’s 
Open May | to Oct. 15 

For the fisherman and his family. 

salmon, lakers, bass in an unspoiled 


section of old Vermont. A place of distinction for particular sports- 
No hay fever. 


Averill, N.E. Vermont 


roads. 











NORTHERN ONTARIO 
SPRING FISHING 


May and June for Speckled and Salmon Trout. 
Bass, Pickerel, Pike and Lunge in Season. 
Moose, Deer, Bear, Ducks and small game 
in the fall. Canoe trips galore. Write: 

E. L. HUGHES 
Camp Champlain Trout Mills, Ontario 








SALMON, TROUT and | 
TOGUE FISHING 


Early stretm fly fishing for salmon and trout. Good 
fly fishing all season; also trolling for square tails 
and togue in the famous Debsconeag Lakes. Camps 
a short boat ride from auto road or R. R. Station. || 
New England telephone connections. Booklet and map, 
also any other information furnished on request. 
L. MACDONALD 
Millinocket, Maine 


| 


4. 
“White House Camps’’ 





Sportsmen’s Sons—Attention 


Gentleman, experienced woodsman. Holding guide’s 
license. For many years familiar with the unex- 
ploited primitive wilderness of Northern Maine, 
mountainous, scenically magnificent, wonderful fish- 
ing. Plans a five or six weeks’ foot cruise through 
that country next summer. Will consider taking one 
or two young men (possibly students). References, 
details, rates on on a Address— 


D. GREENE 
38-23—212th st.” ‘Bayside, Long Island, N. Y. 











Fine Fishing for Fine Fish 
at 


Hanson’s Camps 


Located at Sebo Bay and Brooks Lake, Lake 
of the Woods distric 

Big Muskies, Lake Trout, Small and Large 
Mouth Bass, Wall Eyed and Northern Pike. All 
here in abundance in their own favorite haunts. 
Let us take you to them and provide the most 
enjoyable fishing trip of your life. Lake Trout 
fishing May 15th to June 15th, unbeatable sport. 
Bass and Muskie season opens July Ist. Depend- 
able information and illustrated folder on request. 


address 
KENDALL HANSON 
Rainy River Ontario 


LOG CABIN 
FISHING AND HUNTING CAMPS 


Our camps are located in Miles Bay and Whitefish 
Bay, Lake of the Woods district. 

The finest muskie fishing can be had in these waters. 
Also large and small mouth bass, lake trout, wall- 
eyed pike and northern pike. 

Separate cabins, excellent table, boats, tents, air- 
mattresses, canoes, motors, guides and clean sur- 
roundings. Further information on request to 

WM. HAAS, Rainy River, Ontario 

















Hillside Camps *““‘waine*“* 


Open May Ist for land-locked salmon and square- cane Oe Re 8 a 
Make this year's a vacation never 
to be forgotten. Bring the family 
to the north woods. Every home 
comfort. 
ing. St. ~ NS 
beds, wonderfu ome cooking. 
products. Garage. Season May Ist to October Ist. | toe ao ca or auto, ‘Bou 
for illustrated booklet 
BELGRADE pAkes R. D. Morgan, 939 Guardian Bldg. 
Main 9485 


tailed trout; later in their respective seasons the 
black bass, white perch, pickerel, and yellow perch. 
Good roads, sandy beach, fine bathing, tennis, 
canoeing, boating. Cozy individual cabins, main din- 
ing hall, abundance of fresh vegetables and dairy | 


Booklet on request. 


ames Forbes, Prop. 


CAMP EUCAROMA 


ay 


Prevails” 


Splendid fishing, hik- 
bathing. Good 


- 


Cleveland, O. 





GOOD FISHING GOOD BEDS 
GOOD GRUB 


You'll get Salmon, Trout and Bass—all you want at 
Mushy’s Camps. And you'll get all the good food you 
can eat plus a comfortable place to sleep every night. 
Located on Eastern Grand Lake at Canadian Border. 


Write for information to 


Mushy’s Camps, Forest City, Me. 














MEMOQUISIT LODGE NORTHERN 


The Premier Log Cabin of Northern Ontario, situ- 
ated on the Beautiful west arm of Lake Nipissing, a 
Fisherman's real Paradise, wonderful scenery, perfect 
quiet and best of Sains consisting of Black Bass, 
Large Northern Pike, Wall Eyes and Lunge; also, 
Duck and Deer Hunting in Season. Excellent table. 
Comfortable beds, real boats and guides for hire. 
Delightful 


Everything new, clean and comfortable. 


trip by steamer from Sturgeon Falls to Lodge. For 
rates and reservations write. 


Capt. Chas. Britton, Sturgeon Falls, Ontario 












Clear Water Lake Resort 


EMO, ONTARIO, CANADA 

SPORTSMAN’S PARADISE 
Excellent Muskie, Trout, Bass, and Pike fishing. 
Boating, canoeing, beautiful sandy beach. Electric 
lights, cabins. Home Cooking. Hundreds of lakes 
and miles and miles of virgin territory. Away from 
the public. Booklet. 


J. M. PERSIK, Prop., Member tzaak Walton League 





























| 
Are you taking advantage | 


of this DIRECTORY 
. 


For the past thirteen years our “Where 
To Go” Department (Pages 4—11) has 
been the most extensive hunting and fish- 
ing resort directory published in any 
magazine in AMERICA 

Are you taking advantage of these 
pages and this service in finding a place 
to hunt, fish or camp? 

The selection of the proper place means not 
only your comfort but the amount of fish and 
game you will find, proper and dependable out- 
fits and competent guides. 
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4 ‘T THOUSAND MILES 
o} | 
| AN ¥ KIND OF TROUT AEs You LIKE 
a| | o 
| | | 
: | 
en 
ge 
iL 
il. 
ps 
ae a = > ; “— ch 

it. —_— : a 
— BIG GAME—BIG TROUT 

Club Panache Preserve, near Roberval, Que- || 

bec. 250 square miles ideal hunting and fish- 

ing territory, on the famous River Croche, 

where the record Speckled Trout (Field & 
rt Stream Trophy) was caught in 1927. | ' 
t SPECKLED TROUT, LAKE TROUT, GREAT || eee ; 

NORTHERN PIKE, AND OUANANICHE FISH- “a ~ A 

ING. MOOSE, DEER, BLACK BEAR, WOLF 





AND SMALL GAME HUNTI NG. High Lakes Above Timberline, Like This One in Rocky Mountain Sutnet Park Yield Fine — 
Comfortable new cabins, complete outtitting, reliable : 
Canadian and Indian guides. 
, Canoe trips North to Lake Mistassini, to Chibouga- | 
~y mou, and Peribonka River 
Motor in comfort to within five miles of best hunt- 
ing and fishing locations. First class organization for 
-) hunting and fishing trips. 
SPECKLED TROUT FLY FISHING onen MAY 
20TH TO THE END OF SEPTEM 








it Come Where The Big Ones Avait! 

4 Booklet on request 

wy. J. Leonce Hamel, Manager 
Roberval, Lake St. John, P. Q. Canada 

to SAVARD FISH & GAME CLUB 

e Best trout fishing in Province of Quebec. 

, Only 8 hours from Montreal. Virgin territory 


just opened by new road. 75 sq. miles. 40 F 
lakes filled with only speckled trout of great | . . 
size and lake trout. Also moose, deer, and | ABOVE (Left): Trout from 


























HAT'S it to be? A long, free cast un- 








small game. Write for illustrated folder. | South Platte River neat 
Se Sohn Coe Gee. SOR, Canada J Glenisle. der the willows or grassy banks of a 
i. | | ABOVE (Right): Two Bucks large river? Open, sun-kissed riffles? The 
7] FISHING AND HUNTING | 474% Beer from near holes and shadows of a rock-filled stream ? 
argent iii BELOW: Lunchtime in the Do you like to prove your patience, caution 
Brcollnt speckled trout fy fahing. Moose, || _ Holy Crows Natt Fore and skill in bright, small creeks lined and 


} or Phone No. 1 for information to 


ALPHIDE TREMBLAY | 
P.0. Box 8, La Tuque, Que Canada 


arched with alder and willow? Do you want 
heavy water or light? Beaver ponds, rapids, 
eddies, sandy bottoms, stones or what? Or 
how would you like a sparkling, blue lake 
where cool water keeps the rainbows snap- 














HUNTING & FISHING SERVICE 


Don’t bother—avail yourself of my experience to ar- 














PS range any sort of fishing, hunting or canoe trips in | ; # 

@ seuts, exronas for guides. lenses end all secsmnary || py? Colorado's 7,000 miles of streams and 

“3 ee oe ma po ga oremotiy, hundreds of trout lakes give you infinite 

a. i dene << = | variety. Hatcheries equipped to produce 
75,000,000 rainbow fingerlings annually 

- FISHING AND HUNTING RIGHTS assure you the trout are here. And the sea- 

t Sree Oe Mee ne Creat | Colorado game Is son is from May 25 to October 31! In Col- 


Black Bears, Partridges. orado’s glorious, golden fall you will have 


| especially delicious, 




















: Combination canoe trip organized & ; reat hunting, too. 

; (mention in reply) | just as domestic Col- g g, ; 

: ond Colorado vacations cost less and afford 

| rite for information to | orado beef and lamb _ , ; 

" . Léon Paul Tremblay, La Tuque, Que. Can. || dt a more fun in any kind of outdoor recreation. 

- SPORTSMEN Brebteteriardees It's a wonderful state for sportsmen to live in, 
Fish & Hunt the coming reason in the Chicaubiche Fishing & Hunt delicate tenderness so study the business opportunities of this land 
ing Club an ravel on the pretty houpmouchouan River. In the A = o r| ‘ 

) Montreal r Qucbec ad then ta St" Faliccn by’. N'iy. snes we || ONG superior flavor, of “sunshine and vitamins” when you come. 





wil meet yo 

We su ply “all you want for fishing or hunting. ie as Guide, 
transportation, Food, Outfit, Kitchen, etc. Fishing;—Brook Tro nat 
.ake Trout, Ouananiche, Pic ck, Gold Fish, ete 7. unting , ~ Moe 






Deer, Black Bear and Small Game. 
Write or Wire for price, ete. 


To L. G. Potvin, St. Felicien Co., Lake St. ce. e P.Q. 
And Registered to Hotel Chateau, 


‘| 
Ee ade 
NORTHERN ONTARIO | Tic COLORADO ASSOCIATION, 1192 Kit Carson Bld, Denver, Col. 


| TIMAGAMI 222 


A real North Woods BUNGALOW CAMP with every com- 














Send me, free, “Colorful Colorado: Opportunity's Playground,” illustrated in ‘natural colors. 








} fort in the heart of four million acres of virgin forest— | Name 
} 1502 lakes. Wonderful fishing. Guides, Boats, Canoes and | 
Launches. Bathing, Tramping. One night from Toronto 
or "Montreal Excellent table. Write for booklets. Address 
-- 





- Wilson, 242 Maplewood Ave., Toronto, Ont., Canada | 
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MESSAGE 
‘ } 
“To American Sportsmen” 
Northern Georgian Bay Camp, for- 
merly known as Wahnapitae Lodge, 
Pickerel River, Ont., will be opened 
on June 15, under entirely new man- 
agement. Best possible service given 
for the comfort and success of all 
sportsmen, and their families. Write 
for full particulars. 
“NORTHERN GEORGIAN BAY CAMP” 
Drawer “X” Parry Sound, Ont. Can. 
e COWS || Gene Burnes, creator of “‘Reg’lar 
Cruise to | | Nelle = yy with his New ; 
-———ARE CARRIED BEHIND—— | ?""'** “ats , ‘ 
: : These New Brunswick Atlan- 
o that you, your family and friends can so Sil 1 rT 
G t have fresh milk and cream daily, our tic Silver sa mMon——as well as i 
qa Tred main houseboat carries a cowed scow any- the New Brunswick trout 
where throughout the 100 miles of Lake and bass—are the fellows to 
bd mite a fight! And you'll find plenty 
ort e 10h Here’s a novel vacation for you out-of of them in New Brunswick, | 
doors people—single, in pairs or parties. | h h f 
} Live udattaiie on a houseboat—go any- | wmere you can Rave a ast, 
where you want on the lake or picturesque | clear stream, or deep, quiet 
NOVA SCOTIA / French River—hunt, fish or loaf. lake, all to yourself Bae 
Send for leaflet describing advantages within easy reach, and with 
and opportunities for you or your party. | comfortable accommoda- 
NEWFOUNDLAND rhage See Re alas 
Box 4, Callander, Ontario, Canada | latest tips from our own 
scouts, free colored map 
12 : $1 30 | showing highways and recre- ss 
DAYS UP | ational resources, and illus- 
‘ GEORGIAN BAY trated booklets of informa- 
Including all expenses Rene Point, oumne oot. nature’s beauty spot | | tion write: 
near Parry Soun modern in every respect. Cottag | 
S with —_. "partion ‘ to 8. Excellent Bass, Trout, | NEW BRUNSWICK GOVERNMENT 
*ike, Lunge fishing, experienced Guides; boats and . 
IGN ON! launches, Golf, ete. Aceess by Auto, Boat, Train, Department of Lands and Mines 
Rates moderate, accommodations first class. Folder. 31-A Parli Buildi 
It’s a rollicking vacation cruise | W. G. THOMSON oo Se eee 
aboard the S. S. “Ft. St George” Parry Sound P. O., Ontario | Fredericton, N. B., Canada 
i 
and S. S. “Nerissa”, big, luxurious | sa 
. . . . _ 
vessels, fitted for solid comfort, | C , Hunting and Fishing in Quebec 
with plenty of deck space for : . 
P P Brook Trout, Salmon, Great Northern Pike, 
games and sports ... and the i | 
, } and d’Ore b 
conveniences of a cosmopolitan , , 
hotel. Eight carefree days at sea |: ae in the largest sizes and in enormous quantities in this 
. . . a irgi 
with cruise-mates who know what = wild virgin country. 
makes a good time—two days at And Hunting—Oh, Boy! 
Halifax and two more at St. Johns, This is the home of the Moose, Caribou, Deer, and Bear 
that lovely, healthful balsam- —no better place on the continent to get them. A pre- 
scented pine-filled region . . . for serve of 100 square miles—individual log cabins or $ 
sport fishing like you've never en- tents, as you like—guides and full equipment provided at 
sowed bef absurdly low rates. ° 
re. 
joye sare Send for booklet today—you can’t help being interested. 
Just rig up your rod and reel... | LEON de PAUW St. Felicien, P.Q., Canada 
fish any of the streams and lakes 
and swift rivers that cross-patch For early fishing in the heart of Northern Ontario 
this beautiful country, and presto! T E be A G A Mm I 
‘ you're playing a hard-fighting CAMP ACOUCHICHING provides a wonderful headquarters for those who enjgy early TROUT FISHING. In | 
‘ May and June the water is cold, the tish are near the surface feeding on flies. They are easily caught and 
trout, or battling a dead game sal- “‘oh’’ what pep after a long winter's rest. Camp Acouchiching is located in the midst of the Temagami Forest 
e | Reserve. A bungalow camp with individual log cabins, stone fireplaces, running water and every convenience 
mon. Four days real sport in a | Excellent meals, good equipment and competent guides 
1 leni | For information and illustrated booklet write J. RB. MeConnell, 108 Cluny Drive, Toronto, Ont. 
country where game aws are leni- | Special rates for early parties. Camp opens May 15th. » N 
ent, license fees low, and the bag _ 
limit is big NORTHERN ONTARI = 
j CAMP WE-NA-NAK AT TRAILS END Silver Trout Salmon Trout 
q w All-Expen Auto Vacationist’s and Fisherman’s Paradise Plan your Spring fishing trip for land locked 
Come along The low A are Wonderful fishing in 16 Lakes. Delightful log silver and salmon lake trout now. Write us for 
rates cover every necessary cost Bungalows, where you have freedom and com- our folder. We guarantee your legal ay Be 
; ; it”, || fort. Good Food. Good beds. Tennis, Bathing, five trout a day. We operate on one of the bes' 
for the entire cruise ... it's a a Boating, Hiking. Shore dinners. Canoe trips. lakes in Canada. 
tion you'll want to repeat often. Competent guides. Folder. LY " 
" FRED. J. SCHMELER & SONS Rolli see gr LY te tng 
Box 51, Magnetawan, Ontario, Canada olling Portage, P. O. udson, 
| ; - 
BONNIVIEW KREGER’S CAMP r 
( R d ) / ). LAKE PENAGE On Lake of the Woods 
"OSs } : ff: fishing in May and June, for Salmon, Trout, 
. ross se Over night ne Toronto Walle Joa and Northern Pike. July, Anges, and ae. | 
q ehall St. (where Broadway begins | We are fully equipped for your party or offers the best in Muskie, Black Bass and Pike fishing 
‘ gS -arw New ‘wean Apso po Me ned nt family. You will find no better bass fishing Exclusive use of camp allowed to private parties of | 
| anywhe re. six people, or over. For further information write to 
Booklet—Rates $3.50 day A. E. KREGER | 
eR: RNR H. G. HUTCHINSON, Whitefish, Ont. Morson P. O., via Sleeman, Ontario, Canada | 
LS 
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SAIL 









A CHALLENGE 
FROM 


ALASKA 


Koptax ISLAND trembles at the stomp of the Kodiak 
Grizzly. Keen Alaska mornings echo with the bellow 
of the majestic Kenai Moose. Deer trails are beaten 
rock-hard. Giant trout leap in hidden lakes. Walrus 
and polor bear lurk among wierd ice-packs. 
Veterans guide you to Alaska’s world-famed game- 
lands—hunting you'll never forget! Only a few days’ 
voyage up the Inside Passage by comfortable 
Alaska Line ships. Plan now for fall season. Write 
for full information. 


ALASKA STEAMSHIP COMPANY 
PIER 2—ROOM 116 — SEATTLE, WASHINGTON 
or contact your nearest ticket or tourist agency 








CANADIAN LANDS 
SEIZED AND SOLD FOR TAXES 


$ 65 buys 25 acres camp site [trapping 

$ 99 buys 60 acres hunting, fishing, 

$ 117 buys 40 acres farm 

$ 216 buys 96 acres mile lake front 

$ 441 buys 170 acres sea front 

$1620 buys 900 acres enclosing lake 
Our 14th annual list just issued in the form of a 
20-page booklet describes the above and many 
other choice properties offered at Tax Sale prices. 
The amount quoted is the full price asked, per- 
fect title, no mortgage. Beautifully situated hunt- 
ing and fishing camps where there is real sport. 
Summer cottage sites; heavily wooded acreages in 
Muskoka, Highlands of Ontario and the New 
North; also farms in Ontario, New Brunswick, 
Quebec, Prairie Provinces and British Columbia. 
Now is the time to invest in Canada’s minerals, 
forests and farms. Small monthly payments if de- 
sired. Don’t delay, write to-day for free booklet 
with full explanation. 


TAX SALE SERVICE 


Room 604, 72 Queen St., W. 
Toronto, Canada 
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.... Fishing Scouts 
promised BIG Trout 
and. plenty of them. 


HEN you have been dreaming 

of that good day to come... 
hoping and planning. Say! When that 
four pounds of chain lightning gets 
through glorifying your pet fishing 
rod! And your equally worked-up 
buddy has another four-pounder! 
Wow! That’s trout fishing. Canada’s 
cold, wild trout waters can give it to 
you. Plenty of it. Big trout, strong, 
sturdy and fast. With the indomit- 
able fighting spirit and the rare 
beauty that makes you baré your 
head in reverence of the fallen! And this is only a start! 








Ask us for the latest reports on big trout, from our F ishing Scouts. This is 
a service conducted especially in the interest of men who can and do appre- 
ciate the best in trout fishing. 


wri , 7 
Jo Canadian 


General Tourist Agent WORLD’S 


5705 Windsor Station GREATEST p e f s 
Montreal, Quebec, Canada SYSTEM an T J | @ 














TROUT—SALMON—NOVA SCOTIA 


Spend vacation where fishing is best, and your family can 
have comfort and entertainment. New camps on beautiful 
lake on edge of 400 sq. miles of virgin forests. Modern 





” PROSPECTING 


The Dominion Estates, Ltd., Fabre, Quebec, 
Canada (on whose property such major Game, Log- 
ging and Fur Pictures as “‘The Silent Enemy’, 
“The Valley of Silent Men’’, ““The Man from Glen- 
garry’’, ‘““The Snow Bride’’, ‘“The Knockout’’, etc., 
were made; home of the Tem-Kip Club) begin their 
annual prospecting by canoe and outboards backed 
by plane July Ist, 1931, lasting roughly 100 days. 
Cost is about that required to live at a good hotel. 
The Company will be pleased to give full informa- 
tion to those desiring to join the expedition which 
at all times is in Big Game Country where in their 
estimation the best possibilities for making com- 
mercial discoveries are located, every effort being 
made with this end in view. Address: 





‘ 


Pp g. open fires. Outlying cabins and tents, skilled 
guides. Boating, bathing, canoe trips on picturesque lakes 
and streams. Moose, deer, beaver, near camps. Food un- 
excelled. Rates most reasonable. Write for booklet. 


FRED. MERRY, Hotel McAlpin, N. Y. 
After May Ist: Albany Cross, Nova Scotia 








b TEM-KIP CAMP Fabre, Quebec, Canada 4 


NOVA SCOTIA 


Salmon—Trout. No flies. No mosquitoes. Just rea 
good fishing, in the heart of Nova Scotia's best 
fishing territory. Excellent accommodations in a real 
sportsman’s environment. Clean, comfortable, Home- 
like Hotel with Home Cooking. Send for our book- 
let, and rates. 


The American House, (F. B. Armour, Prop.) 
Middleton, Nova Scotia, Canada 


Bag A Big Brown Bear 


w ALASKA 


The Kodiak Bear is the most prized of tro- 
phies! To get one is an enviable thrill. 

Leave business cares behind! Get a good 
rest—enjoy some real sport—have a trip of a 
lifetime and return fresh and fit, ready for 











HUNTERS—CAMPERS 


Hunt with gun or camera in the best hunting country 
in the Canadian Rockies. We guarantee to find the 
game for you to shoot. 

Fishing and scenery the best in the Rockies. Shoot 
the scenery with your camera and let your friends 
at home enjoy it too. 


Reasonable rates 


UGHES & KITCHEN 
Box 634 


Jasper Park Alberta, Canada 








real battle. Get a mixed bag this Fall—shoot 


he huge K mm Bear, Ken se, 
FISHING AND HUNTING White Mountain Sheep, Caribou, Goat, Giza: 


property for sale. Located on one of the best Salmon ly and Glacier Rear. 

Rivers in New Brunswick. This property consists of This is the pioneer hunting organization of 
one thousand and fifty acres of timber lands, well Alaska (no connection with any other group 
stocked in all kinds of game. One mile and quarter or individuals now advertising hunting ex- 
of river crossing property with numerous Salmon pools peditions to Alaska) with a reputation among 
and a good Trout brook. Exclusive ownership of river big sportsmen, and operating from the Cana- 
and all rights goes with title to property. For further dian boundary line to the extremities of the 
particulars apply to Alaska Peninsula, from the Arctic Circle 

M. SCHAFFER to the Gulf of Alaska. 
Blackville, N. B. Canada Book hunt now! Folder available to sports- 





men. Cable address AGTA. 





ALASKA! difrzt 


Kenai Moose, White Mountain 
Sheep, Mountain Goat, Caribou, 
Great Alaska Brown Bear, 


Black Bear and Polar Bear 
; K NOW for spring bear hunt, or anything you 
Want, at prices you can afford. We furnish everything. 
For particulars write 











BIG GAME HUNTERS & TOURISTS Camgand Smokes. (No hunting permitted) 


If you are interested in sight-seeing, good fishing and 
good hunting, in the Brazeau district, I can take ALASKA GUIDES, INC. 
you to the best, of which you desire. Some of my Sixth Year of Operation 


s Mt. § } Is 
hunting parties last fall got Mt. Sheep with curls BOX F ANCHORAGE, ALASKA 


41 in. Would like one party only, for spring grizzly 
me Mie peg ee 
Rt —_ 7 Aird : 





Reasonable rates. Good references. 


W. WATSON, Brazeau, Alta, Canada 














KODIAK GUIDES ASSN. Box F3, Kodiak, Alaska 
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Photo by Kabel 


Small-mouth bass water. French River, Ontario 
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DONT FIGHT YOUR FISH AND GAME 
GIVE THEM A FIGHTING CHANCE 





bout Lrout and Hies 


An expert tells secrets that mean more fish in the creel 


OMETIMES I think that the longer 

I play at this angling game the less 

I know about it. At any rate, I am 

sure that if any one had asked me 

twenty years ago how much I knew about 

trout fishing I would have answered boast- 

fully and quite sincerely, “Everything,” 

while to-day I fear that I would quibble 

a bit even before replying modestly, “Well, 
just a little.” 

There is a logical reason for arriving 
at this state of mind, as a statement of the 
process which causes it wili show. First, 
of course, the beginner is uncertain and 
confused. After that, he improves steadily 
up to the time when he finds that he can 
take trout easily by certain meth- 
ods on streams which he knows 
well. This naturally fosters 
stagnation, and for a time the 
tyro rides on the height of a 
wave of good fortune, through- 
out the duration of which his 
egotism grows to alarming pro- 
portions while his growth as an 
angler advances but little. 

In the natural course of events 
this condition is followed by a 
slough of depression, caused by 
a number of rather indifferent 
fishing trips which are perhaps 
climaxed by one or two complete 
failures. It is during this period 
that the fellow who has within 
him the makings of a real angler 
really advances in the art. Of 
course, in time the excellent fish- 
ing returns, and the novice, car- 
ried along by a period of almost 
phenomenal success, regains his 
confidence, feels that he has solv- 
ed the problem, and becomes 
once more the conceited egotist 
to the extent of believing that he 
is a master of the game. 

It is after this short cycle has 
recurred a number of times that 
one begins to realize the impos- 
sibility of attaining that degree 
of angling wherein it is possible 
to take trout whenever one feels 
like it—in fact, sometimes even 
when conditions appear perfect 
and trout are rising with great 
deliberation. Then it is that one 


By RAY BERGMAN 


is willing to accept the fact that he is still 
but a student in angling and from that 
time on makes really worth-while ad- 
vances in the art. 

In much the same way we often become 
abnormally attached to some fly and use 
it to the utter exclusion of all others. 
While this works out all right to a certain 
degree, it is not sound fly-fishing, and one 
is likely to lose out on some very good 
fishing by adhering to the practice. Let 
me quote a friend of mine who became 
bitten by this bug a year ago. 

“Ray,” he said at the time, “this idea 
of needing a vast variety of fly patterns in 
order to take trout is the bunk. I contend 


Success often depends on picking the right fly 





that day in and day out, under any and all 
conditions, all one needs is two flies—the 
fan-wing Roy al Coachman and the Brown 
Bivisible. If one will get these two flies 
in sizes ranging from sixes to sixteens, 
he will be in command of the situation at 
all times, whether it be night fishing, high 
water or during the crystal-clear low- 
water days.” 

Now I thought this was a rather pos- 
itive statement to make, even though I 
well knew the taking qualities of the two 
flies he mentioned. I could not help won- 
dering if my friend had arrived at this 
decision after making exhaustive tests 
and experiments, or whether it was from 
the resulting enthusiasm of a run 
of good fishing during which 
these flies had been used with 
great success. You see, I, too, 
once made this same statement, 
only to have experience show 
me that I had made a mistake. 


T is so hard to be consistent 

when discussing trout fish- 
ing. As a case much to this point, 
I have another friend, one of 
the best anglers I know, whe 
insists that color in a fly does 
not make the slightest difference 
to the trout. Yet he also claims 
that the Whirling Dun and the 
Royal Coachman are the two 
best patterns. Now just consid- 
er this a moment. There are 
many other flies which are con- 
structed in the same form as 
these two flies. Why, then, 
should they not serve my friend's 
purpose as well as the two he 
insists on using? Why doesn't 
he use the Scarlet Ibis, for in- 
stance, or the Blue Doctor, or 
any other fly which has the typ- 
ical formation of his pet flies? 
Despite his assertion that color 
is not important, I contend that 
he recognizes its importance 
even while he denies it. 

This all leads to the purpose 
of this article, that of offering 
you the results of a number of 
interesting days on various 
streams wherein specific flies or 
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methods had everything to do with suc- 
cess. I think they show to some extent 
that one can often change his set ideas 
and gain thereby. 

The Big Neversink is a moody and very 
uncertain stream. It is so unreliable, i 
fact, that Pardner and I rarely stop there 
to fish unless conditions are quite favor- 
able. We make it a sort of in-between 
place where we often stop, when going to 
or from other waters, to see if it is right 
for fishing. This means low enough for 
wading and with a good hatch of large- 
sized flies on the water to bring the big 
trout it contains to the surface. 

Our first connection with a rise there 
during 1930 came on May 3rd. We were 
on our way to the Catskills and, stopping 
at the bridge, had noticed a few trout ris- 
ing in the big pool which usually served 
as a barometer of the rest of the stream. 
Of course, we could not pass such an op- 
portunity by; so, even though it was 6:00 
P. M., we decided to give it a try. 

It was a disagreeable evening. The wind 
blew a veritable gale out of the northwest, 
and it was almost impossible to cast a fly 
with any degree of accuracy. The natural 
flies appeared to be coming from a stand 
of willows on the windward side of the 
stream. During the heaviest blasts of the 
wind they all seemed to 
disappear, but whenever a 
lull came they would settle 
on the water in swarms 
which caused the trout to 
rise furiously during such 
quiet periods. 


ARDNER, who swears 

by the fan-wing Royal 
Coachman, started in with 
that fly, while I stood by to 
see if anything happened. 
Nothing did. A furious gust 
of wind finally tied Bill up 
in the willows; so I went 
out to try my luck. Because 
there were gray flies on the 
stream I put on a light 
Hendrickson No. 10. Al- 
most at once I got a rise 
but not a strike. The fish 
seemed simply to come up, 
look at the fly and then slap 
at it disdainfully with his 
tail.-After this had happen- 
ed a second time and with 
another fish, I stopped a 
moment to think it over. 

“Evidently,” I reasoned, 
“this Hendrickson is almost 
right, but for some reason 
it does not completely fill 
the bill. Now what have 
I in my box which is of 
the same general color 
and yet different in other 
ways?” 

The answer was the 
Badger Bivisible. Tenta- 
tively I put ona No. 12 and 
cast it over the trout I had 
interested first. On the first 
cast he rolled under it, and 
on the second took it sol- 
idly. After the fireworks were over, I 
netted a 16%-inch brown of good depth. 

While I dried my fly Pardner tried the 
same water again with the fan-wing Roy- 
al. All he succeeded in doing was to rise 
a wind fish. He gave up after a while, and 
I tried once more with the Badger. On 
the first float a trout jumped over it. On 
the second, this same trout took it with 
a rush which terminated in a spectacular 
leap some forty feet downstream. While 
this trout was only fourteen inches long, 
he put up twice the fight of the first fish 
and evidently put down the rest of the 
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Field and Stream 


feeding fish; at least we could not get 
another rise in the pool. 

As it was getting dark, we moved up- 
stream to the next large hole. Bill was 
still using the fan-wing Royal. A large 
trout rose where the fast water of the 
rifle began to merge with the quieter 
waters of the pool. Pardner’s Royal float- 
ed over the fish a dozen times without be- 
ing touched. 

“Put on a Badger,” I pleaded. 

“Won't make any difference,” stubborn 
Bill insisted. “Besides, I haven’t any.” 


WADED out to him and made him 

change rods. Against his will he drop- 
ped the Badger Bivisible over the trout. 
I saw a white splash appear where the fly 
had been, and the rod in Bill’s hand bent 
in a half circle. I don’t know who was the 
most surprised—Bill or the fish—but at 
any rate, Pardner soon rose to the oc- 
casion and landed the trout, a 17%4-inch 
brown. Bill now agrees that the Badger 
3ivisible is worthy of a place in his box 
alongside the famous fan-wing Royal. The 
air temperature on this evening was 60, 
and the water 58. 

During the next four weeks the Big 
Neversink seemed to go on a strike. Ev- 
ery one who went there reported “nothing 





Ray Bergman with a heavy Catskill brown trout 


doing.” As to Pardner and I—well, we 
spent an entire day on our favorite stretch 
without taking a single fish, and we tried 
everything, even to minnows and worms. 

Then came a day to remember—June 
Ist. As to the weather, it was very raw 
and extremely windy, also very bright. 
We had spent the morning at Basket 
Creek without taking a trout, and on our 
way home stopped at Bridgeville to see 
if by any chance the trout were moving. 
Even as I stepped out of the car I saw 
a splash of spray caused by the vicious 
rise of these large Neversink trout. 


When we got to the big pool, we went 
wild with excitement. A score of large 
fish were rising. Without giving a thought 
as to what they were taking, we started 
fishing. Because on my previous success- 
ful trip here I had taken the trout on the 
Badger, I put on the same fly now, while 
Bill, because of his unbounded faith in 
the fan-wing Royal, never dreamed of 
using anything else. 

The trout ignored us both. Not only 
that, but they stopped rising the first time 
we made a sloppy cast, due to the strong 
and blustery wind. By the time we awoke 
to the , fact that we were ruining our 
chances, we had put down all the trout 
with the exception of two in the tail of 
the pool. 

Then it was that I came to my senses 
and started looking the stream over to 
see what the trout were taking. There 
were two kinds of flies on the water: a 
vast number of small blue duns and a fair 
number of very large olive-winged, thick- 
bodied drakes. The two trout which were 
rising in the tail of the pool were taking 
only the olives. 

I put on a large fan-wing Pale Evening 
Dun which had a bluish green wing and 
started casting it over the rising fish, be- 
ing careful not to make a cast “while the 
wind blew hard enough to 
make it hazardous. The 
trout took the olives above, 
below and alongside my 
Pale Evening, and that was 
all the encouragement I got. 
Just about this time two 
other anglers arrived at the 
pool, and I withdrew to see 
if they would have any bet- 
ter fortune than I. After 
they had cast a few times 
over the rising fish, one of 
them let the wind slap his 
cast rather hard on the 
water, and it ended the 
rise completely. Pardner 
stayed by this pool for 
an hour after the other 
two anglers left, but the 
fish did not resume their 
rise and he finally gave 
it up. 


MOVED upstream and 

started casting over a 
deep run. A trout rose to 
one of the natural olives, 
and as my fly floated down 
the current I could not help 
but realize that I would 
need to imitate the natural 
much closer if I ever ex- 
pected to get any results. A 
search through my fly box 
disclosed a nondescript fan- 
wing, which I have since 
named the _ Bridgeville 
Olive. The wings were mal- 
lard, dyed an olive which 
matched the naturals to 
perfection; the hackle was 
of Andalusian blue, and the 
body and tail a dirty white. 
As I oiled the body I was 
very much impressed by its resemblance 
to a natural insect; it looked so transpar- 
ent and tempting. 

I cast the fly over the deep run where 
I had seen the last trout rise. It floated 
down side by side with a natural: olive, 
and I'll swear that if my eye had not fol- 
lowed it from the time it dropped on the 
water I would have been at a loss to tell 
which was which. Even as this thought 
flashed through my mind the artificial dis- 
appeared in a swirl, followed by a splash 
of white spray. A good trout came clear 
of the water when I set the hook. 
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About Trout and Flies 


Never strike a big trout too quickly. A mere tightening of the line will generally suffice 


As I sat on a large rock near shore, 
drying out the fly, I saw another trout 
jump against the side of a rock in mid- 
stream. It looked like a good fish; so I 
took the precaution to make sure my fly 
and line were both floating well before I 
went out after him. 

It was a rather mean place to float a 
fly over properly, and I had seen the dis- 
astrous effects of a faulty cast down in the 
big pool; so I deliberately studied the 
situation before attempting to make the 
cast. After that, a particularly vicious 
gust of wind delayed matters for a few 
more minutes. Finally a lull came, and I 
dropped the fly lightly at the upstream 
side of the rock. It floated rapidly 
around the side and past the posi- 
tion where I had seen the fish 
rise. It reached the lower end of 
the rock, and I was about to lift 
it for another try when I saw the 
trout dart downstream after it. 

For a wonder, I kept my head 
and did not strike too quickly nor 
too hard. I just raised the rod, 
and the taut line against the heavy 
fish set the hook prettily. By the 
time I landed this trout Bill had 
come up to join me, and together 
we started looking for new fish to 
conquer, 

There wasn’t any doubt that 
one needed the right fly to take 
trout on this occasion. The next 
three fish were taken on the 
Bridgeville Olive after five to ten 
other patterns had been cast over 
them from the same position. I 
had only two in my box, and I 
gave Bill one of them. I do not 
ever remember being more care- 
ful with a fly. 

On the deep, rather slow- 
moving run I was treated to a 
demonstration of the evil effects 


of even a very slight drag. Pardner, fish- 
ing up and across stream on the left, was 
casting over a trout. From where he was 
located he could not see his fly drag. To 
him it seemed to follow the natural trend 
of the current. But from my position, 
directly below the floating fly, I could see 
that instead of following the flow of the 
run naturally the fly moved slightly cross- 
current toward my friend. 

Slight as the drag was, the trout be- 
came suspicious and stopped rising. I told 
3ill what the trouble was, and we decided 
to wait for a while to see if the fish 
would resume feeding. About fifteen min- 
utes later the trout recovered from its 


Many a good fish is lost in the netting 





scare and rose to one of the natural olives. 
I waited for a moment after this, then 
made the cast, and had my Bridgeville 
Olive taken without hesitation. 

The climax of the day came an hour 
before dusk. I was fishing a deep pool. 
On the opposite side of the stream a trout 
jumped near shore. For the moment I 
forgot that my fly was floating over likely 
water and stood looking at the disappear- 
ing ripples caused by the rise. Then I 
came to my senses with a start. Some- 
thing had tugged at my line. Turning 
quickly, I saw a monster trout come out 
of the water with my Bridgeville Olive 
in its mouth. I lost my head completely 
and struck so hard that the leader 
parted and my precious fly dis- 
appeared. 

I told Bill about the trout I 
had seen rising on his side of 
the stream. Even as we got to 
within casting distance of the spot 
the fish rose again, and it was the 
largest trout I had ever seen 
surface-feeding. I could see that 
Bill was excited, and I cautioned 
him to take it easy. 


HREE times Bill’s Bridge- 
ville Olive floated over the 
trout without being taken. Then, 
on the fourth float, it disappeared 
in a whirlpool of white foam. 
When the point of the hook took 
hold, thirty inches of trout came 
into the air as if from the results 
of an explosion under water. 
This was too much for the 
weakened leader, which had be- 
come frayed from the playing of 
other trout. It parted two feet 
below the end of the line. In the 
short span of fifteen minutes we 
had lost the two precious flies and 
two rec- (Continued on page 80) 
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Anything he 

didn’t have 

hadn’t been 
invented 


AIN’T IT A SIGHT? 


Dud Dean goes into the woods with an Englishman plus one valet 


By ARTHUR R, MACDOUGALL, Jr. 


LONG time ago I read in a wise 

and ancient book that introspec- 

tion is dangerous. Since then I 

have let it go at that, but I had 

already discovered that this particular 

clansman had some odd likes and dislikes 

cuddled away. For instance, I am con- 

vinced that no fishing trip is worth the 
punishment involved unless it affords 
at its close an evening of fellowship. 

One fellow can’t crowd in enough 
fishing in these high-pressure days. I 
like an evening when memories may 
be pooled. And so I have gold-starred 
all such evenings spent with my friend 
Dud Dean. Out of his vivid memory 
have come better stories of actual days 
afield than I have ever found elsewhere. 

Dud has spent years at guiding. He 
has achieved a modest independence. 

I haven't money enough to hire him; 
for that matter, neither has Mr. Ford. 
Dud has made friends whose advice was 
sound. Consequently, Dud and Nancy are 
sitting pretty, as buck privates use to say 
when I was one of them. 

But the red gods have held a bit of 
Dud’s heart as hostage. Now and then, 
when the weather and the moon are right, 
Dud is bound to go fishing. I count myself 
among the fortunate when my affairs can 
be arranged to coincide. 

There is a little pond about twenty min- 
utes’ walk from the railroad that runs to 
Caucomgomoc Lake. Its name is Elm. 
There are old-time squaretails in this little 
pond. 

One night last summer Dud and I were 
stretched out before an open fire at the 
edge of Elm Pond. We had enjoyed good 
fishing. Night had come. 

“Funny, ain’t it,” began Dud, “how an 
old feller like me’ll keep comin’ back to 
places like this. Sorter git the itch. An’ 
here we be.” 

There we were. An owl called again 
and again, until another began to answer, 
or perhaps to mock it. 

“If I had plenty of money,” said I, “I'd 
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sure spend more time in spots like this.’ 

“Yeah?” 

That feeler had proved a bad lead. I 
hunted around in my mind for a change 
of flies. The night was still again. Sud- 
denly a mighty splashing and commotion 
occurred. 

Dud and I sat up in unison. Then Dud 
began to chuckle. “That old cuss was 
slow to wind us, ’pears like,” he said. 

“Deer?” I confidently questioned. 





‘S 
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He was good bait for black flies 






“Guess not. I noticed a set of crackin’ 
big moose tracks along thar when we come 
in. Guess he come back to look things over. 
Humph! That reminds me. Funny, ain’t it ? 
I've seen upwards of a thousand an’ more 
moose in my day, but jest then I thought 
of one I met more’n twenty years ago.” 

“How was that?” 

“Well, it’s a long yarn, but I reckon I 
could cut sun of it off. I dunno’s I care 
‘bout callin’ up the smell of half-fergot 
carrion, though. Then agin, dunno but I 


jest soon ’s gossip ’bout one thing as an- 
other. 

“I was workin’ fer J. M. Haynes in them 
days. Cruisin’, we called it. He owned a 
good many towns of timberland. One day, 
bout the fust of June, I got a letter from 
Mr. Haynes. It seemed that a feller by 
the name of Humply—I fergit his first 
two names—wanted to go fishin’. Likewise 
he was a friend, er sunthin’. Anyhow, I 
was elected to guide him. 

“Crotch! When I laid eyes on him, he 
had e-nough trappin’s with him to con- 
vince me that he knew more ’bout fishin’ 
than old Ike Walton hisself. Izaak was 
an old chap Doc Brownin’ useter tell er- 
bout that invented fishin’. Nancy declares 
he was the fust lunatic. Anyhow, this 
Humply was the second, maybe. He had 
some fishin’ riggin’! Why, gosh, I never 
see anythin’ like it! Anythin’ he didn’t 
have hadn’t been invented. 


sc E had a man with him whose job 

was to fetch an’ carry—a valet, 
y know. When I got the hang of it, I see 
thar was one job in the world worse’n 
guidin’. That was then, an’ not now. Last 
time I applied fer a registered guide’s 
license I got a list of questions to answer 
a mile long, an’ the last one was, ‘Can you 
blow up an air mattress?’ I wrote back 
that I could if the state would furnish the 
dynamite. 

“As I was sayin’, thar’s more’n one 
drive gone down the river since them days. 
This Humply was visitin’ America, an’ 
he wanted to rough it. He’d read erbout it 
in books. This country was back of back 
in them days. The spruce was thick an’ 
old. I 'membered that thar was an old log 
camp in here. So bein’ as he wanted to fish 
in Moosehead, which was middlin’ civiliz- 
ed, I thought it would be a good idee to 
come in here. Maybe you think I didn’t 
take a job on my hands! 

“Crotch! My back ached for years 
after that trip. You’ve prob’ly took notice 
that sun folks’ll say ‘Ain't it a sight?” 

















They say it bout most anythin’, This valet 
of Humply’s was tryin’ to learn American, 
so he told me, an’ he’d picked up ‘Ain't it 
a sight.’ Well, it sure was, an’ so was we. 
This valet-—funny I can’t ’member his 
name—looked like a Christmas tree, an’ 
I felt like a whole wagon load. But we got 
here. A feller can, sunhow. 

“T ain’t sure but this feller Humply was 
a lord er a duke. Anyhow, he was from 
England. An’ he had the fust dry flies I 
ever see. Dunno but they was the fust he 
ever see. 

“A man’s got to take his fun as it 
comes. Humply did a lot of laughin’ at 
me, but I ain’t got over laughin’ at him, 
inside. Crotch a-mighty, he an’ his valet 
was a year’s subscription to a Sunday 
paper ! 


ORDIN’ to this Humply’s notion, a 
man couldn’t use them dry flies any- 
wheres but in a stream. I told him that I 
couldn’t see why they wouldn’t work in 
a pond. But he ‘lowed that a man had to 
fish up-stream with ’em, an’ how was a 
man goin’ to fish up-stream in a pond? 

“*Ayn’t it a sight?’ says Jones. Jones, 
that was that valet’s name. I knew it 
warn’t a common name. 

“Well, we jest made camp ’fore dark. 
Humply was mad as a hen caught in a 
fence when he see that camp. It nettled 
me sun. I says, ‘See here. Yer said yer 
wanted to rough it. Don’t cry-baby round 
me ’cause thar ain’t no tin tubs. Thar’s a 
whole lake full of water out thar, an’ 
what’s more, it looks like it would rain 
most any time.’ 

“‘Ayn’t it a sight?’ says Jones. 

“Humply told him to shut up, an’ he did. 
So I went to work to git sunthin’ ready 
fer us to eat. After we'd et, we went to 
bed, if yer could call it goin’ to bed. The 
duke groaned an’ grunted a lot, but Jones 
sorter tucked him in. 

“Bine-by I snoozed off fer as much as 
ten minutes. Fust thing I knew I heard 
that feller Jones whisperin’ in my ear: 
‘Sye,’ he says, ‘d’yer hear that bleedin’ 
noise ?” 

“T set up in my bunk. 

“What the bloody ’ell is ut?’ he says. 

“All I could hear was his boss a-snorin’. 
But he, Jones, jest stood thar a-shiverin’ 
in his shirt tail an’ declarin’ that warn’t 
what he meant. So bine-by I got myself 
far enough awake so I could hear a hoot- 
owl near ‘nough to hit with a rock. 

“*That’s a owl,’ I told 
him. 

“*A howl?’ he says. 

“An’ then Humply 
woke up. ‘Jones,’ says he, 
‘stop that noise.’ 

“Ut ayn’t me,’ says 
Jones. ‘Ut’s an howl.’ 

“*An owl!’ says Hum- 
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Ain’t It a Sight? 


ply. ‘Go out immediately 
an’ frighten it away.’ 
"Fo oar.” 
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“An’ out he goes. ; 
‘Fore he got back, .}}) ao 
Humply was _ snorin’ SOD 
agin. When he come \ eo 
back, I says, ‘Ain’t it a z 


> 
sight?’ 

_“*Yus,’ he says, ‘but I couldn’t 
rs where that blarsted bird was 

idin’, 

“Well, we got some sleep, an’ 
then it was mornin’. After I'd got 
sunthin’ to eat, ‘hassisted’ by 
Jones, we all went fishin’, That 
is, Humply did. Jones an’ me went 
‘long to carry stuff. Humply was 
good black-fly bait. Yer never see 
flies take to anythin’ like they 
did to Humply. They’d bite him 
with half an inch of fly grease 
spread all over. It certainly was a 
sight. But he had a streak er two 
of game stuff in him, I guess. 
Anyway, he kept right on fishin’ 
when he had a hand that warn’t 
clawin’ at flies. 

“Jones was al- 
ways talkin’ erbout 
the bleedin’ this an’ 
that, an’ it come 
in proper that day. 
Well, Humply start- 
ed off usin’ wet 
flies. It’s hard to + 
imagine what the 
fishin’ was up here 
in them days. I 
don’t believe it my- 
self. The fish bit so 
good that I per- 
suaded him to try 
his dry flies. So he finally said he'd try, 
but that I was to mark his word that it 
wouldn’t work, because it jest wasn’t done, 
an’ so forth. Jones held the rod with the 
wet flies on it, while I was stringin’ up 
another fer dry flies. Y’see, one rod 
wouldn’t do. He had a rod fer every mood, 
as old Doc Browin’ useter say "bout the 
way Larry Durgin swore. So while Jones 
was holdin’ t’other rod an’ day-dreamin’, 
he let the flies 
dangle off the 
raft. A smallish 
trout hooked 
hisself. 

“What the 
blinkin’ blyzes !’ 
he sings out, 
kinder hoppin’ 
round. ‘Beggin’ 
y’pardon, sir, 
but a bloody fish 
has myde a mis- 
take. Here, tyke 
the rod, sir!’ 
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“Jones, drive that creature into the woods!” 






Humply had got in front of me 


“So Humply reached fer the 
rod, an’ jest as he got hold of 
it the fish snapped off 
‘There! You clumsy bloke! 
he says to Jones, jest as 
though that was the fust fish 
we'd seen that day. That’s the 
way they was most of the 
time. 

“*Ayn’t it a sight?’ says 
Jones. ‘Beggin’ y’pardon, sir.’ 

“Well, of course, them dry 
flies worked. As a matter of 
fact, a piece of red flannel 
would have worked. Those fish 
was wild. Bine-by I see that 
we'd got more’n e-nough; so 
I suggested that we stop fish- 
in’. An’ I started to pull up the 
raftin’ pole at the same time. 

“ ‘See here, 
my man!’ 
says the duke, 
‘T'll stop fish- 
in’ when I de- 
cide to.’ 

“I kept 
right on polin’ 
fer shore, like 
I hadn’t heard 
a word. Jones 
jest gulped an’ 
never said a 
word. He was 
a feller useter 
mindin’ when 
spoken to. 

“We had 
got started fer 
camp when 
Humply _hap- 
pened to re- 
member that 
he’d left his coat at the pond. So his valet 
had to go back an’ git it. We had gone a 
few rods, an’ Jones was out of sight. All 
of a sudden I looked up, an’ thar was a 
bull moose, right square in the trail. He 
looked as big as a mountain an’ twice as 
mean. 


66 UMPLY see him ‘bout the same 

minute. He told me afterwards that 
he thought at fust *twas a horse. He'd 
hunted deer—stags, he called ’em—but 
he’d only seen pictures of moose. Well, 
it was a sudden introduction. It s’prised 
me sun, A moose is a durn fool with four 
legs. I ain’t never figured ’em out, an’ 
I’ve had plenty of chance. Thar ain’t much 
that goes on in their heads, an’ what does 
is slow. Suntimes they'll run off, knockin’ 
down anythin’ in the way. Suntimes 
they'll walk off, slow an’ independent. 
Then agin they'll stand. This was one of 
them last times. 

“*What'll you do?’ says Humply, em- 
phasizin’ ‘you’ like an old-time preacher. 

“I motioned him to foller me. The hair 
was standin’ up straight on that old bull’s 
neck, an’ I see that he didn’t care fer the 
way we smelled. When a moose is in that 
frame of mind, an’ a man ain't got nothin’ 
but a few fish rods in his hand, he can’t be 
too polite. It was my plan to kinder ease 
round him, givin’ him plenty of room. But 
no, sir! He give a snort an’ turned right 
round, puttin’ his front feet in his hind 
tracks. That altered the case, as Doc 
Brownin’ uster say, tellin’ "bout wantin’ 
to go fishin’ when his wife decided they'd 
go to church. 

“Furthermore, I see that Humply had 
got in front of me, ’stead of behind, which 
is a most uncomfortable feelin’ in a nar- 
row path. An’ by crotch, I jest got up a 
big birch in time! Humply had some start 
on me, an’ he dummed near ruined my 
chance, on account of his bein’ out of 
practice at climbin’. (Continued on page 67) 
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Comin’ up” 


And there are some folks who contend that a Florida 
big-mouth wont jump 
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EDITORIAL 


OR a number of years sports- 

men have been inclined to view 
the wholesale poisoning of harm- 
ful rodents with alarm, fearing that the zealousness of 
those employed in such work was liable to overreach 
and prove a great detriment to the bird life of the 
country. FiELD AND STREAM has frequently received 
reports of game birds and animals supposed to have 
been killed by poisoning. We have investigated every 
case, but have never yet found an authentic instance 
where we could go to the authorities and complain. 

Of recent years fields, marshes, lakes and wood- 
lands have been sprayed with poison from airplanes to 
kill insect pests. And again the question arises as to 
whether or not valuable bird life suffers from this 
practice. 

We are told that the activities of those engaged in 
mosquito control along the Eastern coast have greatly 
depleted our supply of black ducks by draining breeding 
grounds and covering the water with oil. Now they are 
spraying the marshlands and fields with Paris green 
from airplanes. What will be the result ? 

When a sportsman goes to a motion-picture theater, 
he may see airplanes covering the earth below with a 
great cloud of poison vapor. Power boats ply the 
waters, spraying the surface with poison. We read 
that “equal parts of Paris green and soapstone were 
used” that “the dust was distributed with a surprising 
evenness” and that investigation showed that “all larve 
had succumbed to the death-dealing poison.” 

What happened to the birds and to the fish? Was 
the Paris green distributed in sufficient quantities to 
do great harm? As we progress in one direction we 
may do irreparable damage in another. In such mat- 
ters haste should be made slowly. 


Bugs or Birds? 


T IS interesting to note Cana- 
da’s treatment of the crow. In 
the vast waterfowl breeding areas 
of Saskatchewan, Alberta and Manitoba they know the 
character of the black marauder and are taking ade- 


Duck or Crow? 


quate steps toward his control. For several years, | 


crow-killing campaigns have been held. 

The Department of Railways, Labour and Indus- 
tries of Saskatchewan offers more than 1,000 cash 
prizes. The individual competition is open to any 
resident of Saskatchewan, and in this event there are 
1,014 cash prizes, scaling down from $100 for first. 
A second contest is open to schools of the province, 
with fifteen prizes ranging from $100 to $5. There 
are three prizes—$100, $50 and $25—in the special 
competition open to clubs. Each crow or magpie egg 
counts 2 points ; each leg of a crow or magpie, 5 points. 

Over 5,000 contestants enter. The losses suffered by 
the enemy total several hundred thousand, while nearly 
one million eggs are destroyed. These, of course, rep- 
resent potentially a like number of birds. 

Any sportsman who has visited the breeding grounds 
of waterfowl on the Canadian prairies can realize what 
this means to the duck shooters of the United States. 
I have seen crows in Saskatchewan thicker than I ever 
saw red-winged blackbirds on marshlands. Of course, 
they are a menace to the growing grain of that country, 
and bear in mind also that they are busy during the 
nesting season, seeking out and eating not only the 
eggs of the waterfowl but the young ducks. 


HERE is no more beautiful 

The Lake stream east of the Rockies 

Placid Sewer than the Ausable River in north- 

ern New York. Rising high in the 

Adirondacks, it flows some sixty miles to Lake Cham- 

plain. There are the West Branch and the East Branch, 

which join at Ausable Forks. They are streams differ- 
ent in character, yet alike attractive. 

The East Branch is clear as crystal. It is a gentle- 
manly stream, while the West Branch, stained slightly 
brown, is a roaring, boisterous water. Both are pic- 
turesque as they pass through rock gorges to join and 
flow through the famous Ausable Chasm. Of the two 
the West Branch is the more popular with tourists, as 
it winds down through Wilmington Notch, along the 
foot of Whiteface Mountain. Both streams are ex- 
cellent trout water. Both furnish that added touch 
which makes the scenery perfect and attracts tourists 
from far and wide. 

Near the headwaters of the West Branch is the town 
of Lake Placid, popular with travelers both from near- 
by and far distant states. On the roads as you approach 
you see large signs which tell you that Lake Placid is 
the “Mecca for Tourists.” If you happen to be a tour- 
ist, the village seeks your patronage and appreciates 
the money you spend. 

When fishing the West Branch of the Ausable in 
1929, I was dumbfounded to discover that the village 
of Lake Placid was turning its untreated domestic 
sewage into the Ausable River. It was unbelievable, 
unthinkable—but true. Immediately I took the matter 
up with the Conservation Commission. An inspection 
of the stream was made. The report which I received 
painted a horrible picture. It was most disheartening, 
for the Conservation Commission claimed that they were 
helpless because they could not prove that sewage in 
a heavy flow of water was detrimental to fish life. 

Then I wrote the secretary of the Lake Placid 
Chamber of Commerce, and he replied that the situa- 
tion would be taken care of. Later he advised me that 
this had been done. 

In June of last year I found conditions almost as 
bad. A septic tank had been installed ; the sewage was 
treated and then turned into Chubb River, which after 
a short flow empties into the West Branch. The color 
of the water where the lesser stream flows into the 
West Branch was a milky white, and the bottom was 
covered with a thick slime. 

The fishing was the poorest I have ever seen in the 
Ausable River. With that condition existing, who cares 
to fish the Ausable? One afternoon I stopped a party 
of tourists from Illinois who were about to fill a water 
jug less than two miles below where this treated sewage 
entered the stream. 

Villages and towns that do not have a near-by stream 
to pollute are able to dispose of their sewage in a sani- 
tary way. Is there any reason why Lake Placid, or any 
other village, should be permitted to despoil a beauti- 
ful stretch of water and threaten the entire countryside 
with an epidemic? 

Lake Placid, mecca for tourists? 


Kray Fe Holla 
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Pova Scotia Babee 


Fishing the Margaree, the Ainslie, the Medway and the Nictaux 


HE Margaree in Cape Breton is 
best known as a salmon river and 
is one of the most beautiful in the 
world. Fishermen from all over the 
States and Canada and from abroad wield 
the two-handed rod from its pleasant banks 
and its shallows. We caught the big fish 
there, and enjoyed their rough-and-tumble 
fights to the full. And we settled the ques- 
tion often asked the salmon fisherman, 
“Does it spoil one’s taste for trout?” It 
does not, if you are a true lover of the 
little rod, the quiet of the brook and the 
engaging vagaries of Fontinalis. 

Which is more enjoyable? Both are 
necessary if you would have your cup of 
joy full and running over. Each meets a 
certain mood—nay, each creates its own 
mood. In one case you see only a hard- 
fighting fish which threatens with each 
jump or lunge to tear from your hook; 
in the other, you always sense the whole 
picture and find in nature’s background 
quite as much satisfaction as is produced 
by the arched rod and the tight line. 

Into the Margaree near Duncan Mac- 
kenzie’s home there steals a gentle stream. 
It flows from the Lake O’ Law, which vies 
with the Lakes of Killarney in its silvered 
reflections of wooded hills. Some day I 
shall explore the whole length 
of Duncan’ s brook, for he 
tells me “There are two- 
pounders in it, laddie.” And 
besides, it wears such an air 
of youthful age that I may 
happen upon Father Walton 
there, among the old trees on 
its fair banks. 

Fortunate is he who is per- 
mitted to visit a hallowed 
spot like this with such part- 
ners as a wife skilled in the 
art of companionship and a 
tall son who all day long 
watches his fly or his strug- 
gling fish, needing few words 
to express his complete joy. 
I preferred the dry fly and 
the leisurely study of the vel- 
vet pools and the song of the 
birds, some of a Northern 
strangeness. 

The son chose wet flies, 
and with the zeal of youth 
he searched out every pocket, 
sometimes touching the water 
near hazardous snags with his 
Montreal and Belle, and 
sometimes drifting them 
down a run until he tempted 
Fontinalis to flash forth. He 
added more fish to the bas- 
ket; but when I go back I 
shall again tie to my finest 
invisible leader another “im- 
mature” gray fly with under- 
developed wings and long, 
firm game-cock hackles, and 
I'll have a dozen more and 
not two. There were a few 
other flies which took among 
the gaudy offerings to which I 
had greedily risenat the tackle 
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By A. C. BARRELL 


Photos by Canadian National Railways 


shops. If we could only have a fish-eyed 
friend to guide us when we choose our flies ! 

Fluttering over the stream and into my 
hand came a mottle-winged insect which 
even my untrained senses proclaimed a 
March brown. I looked in my book and 
tied on its counterpart. At that moment 
a rise sixty feet up the pool revealed a 
feeding trout and a good one. A too-care- 
ful cast was short, but the next left my 
little March brown jauntily cocked in the 
center of the widening rings. 

Out in a pretty curve came the fish and 
proceeded to dart about and “kill” the pool. 
My light rod and leader let him make the 
fight, and make it he did, this wise king 
of the cold waters. But he could get no 
slack line, nor could he quite force his way 
to the menacing root at the head of the 
pool. I played him off the tips of my fin- 
gers till he came at last to net—dark of 
back, red underneath and with spots like 
rosy jewels. There was a strange thrill in 
landing a fish on a matched fly. 

In the throat of this hungry trout we 
discovered a perfect 1%-inch minnow. As 
I had heard of big trout caught on dis- 
gorged bait, I put it on my wife’s hook 
and bade her let out a long line to reach 
a dark shadow near a rock where the cur- 


There were lusty trout in every pool 





rent was strong. As soon as the minnow 
reached the likely spot a good pound trout 
took it. The active rushes of the fish in 
the fast water produced a pretty fight. It 
was dangerous to pull the trout very far 
upstream; but when he became quiet, I 
went below and had him gently lowered 
into the net. 

And then my son lost the biggest fish of 
the day—a rush, a struggle on top of the 
water and a loose line. Why shouldn't the 
biggest one get away? They always do. 
Heavier, more skilful fish ought to be the 
ones entitled to freedom. Imagine coming 
home and saying, “Yes, we got a lot of 
big ones, but, of course, the littlest one got 
away.” 

According to his wont, Junior had fish- 
ed on ahead, where a number of big trees 
had fallen across the brook. Overhead 
casting was impossible, but back-handed 
side-switching put his flies out into the 
current, so that they drifted around over 

a sheltered hole. A trout came up out of 
water with the fly in his mouth. No casual 
feeder this! No dimpling or idle sucking 
in of the feathers. He struck like a salmon, 
and fought all over the place as if his 
nerves had been on edge all the morning. 
Only equal parts and generous portions of 
luck and skill brought that 
dashing fighter to basket. We 
thank him for the sharp pic- 
tures he left with us to cheer 
the-snowy evenings. 

Have you ever eaten a fillet 
of fresh-caught grilse cooked 
on a flat stone by the brook- 
side under smiling skies? 
That was our lunch, and you 
must try it. Build a twig fire. 
Lay the bacon on the stone 
until it is well greased. Then 
place your fish thereon, with 
the bacon on top to ooze tast- 
ily through it. Turn it be- 
times and cook until it turns 
a delicate golden brown. You 
will enjoy a flavor that is un- 
known when a cast-iron fry- 
ing pan is used. Farm-cook- 
ed bread, wild strawberry 
jam, ice-cold water from the 
brook and a pipe of good to- 
bacco complete the picture. 


OUR bored friends will 

explain that it’s the ex- 
ercise in the open air which 
adds the indescribable flavor, 
but some day I'll get the real 
reason from a fisherman 
chemist. And I'll take his 
word for it—because he is a 
fisherman. 

As the sun got low and the 
stream grew shaded we re- 
traced our steps toward the 
waiting car. Every pool fur- 
nished a rise from moderate- 
sized fish, most of which we 
put back, as our creel held all 
we needed. To recall such a 
perfect day with its vivid 
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Nova Scotia Trout 





Out in the riffles, where trout lay behind every rock, waiting for the fly 


memories is to recapture some of the 
peace and beauty of Duncan’s brook. 

The northeast branch of the Margaree 
rises far up in the mountains, and has its 
beginning in the marshes and muskegs of 
the E verlasting Barrens. Here the last of 
the caribou are making their stand in an 
unspoiled primeval waste, unknown to any 
but a few trappers. A fine old Scotch trap- 
per and farmer who lives where the stream 
leaves the mountains has promised to guide 
me up there—a hard two days’ trip of 
twenty miles. 

The southwest branch flows from Lake 
Ainslie, famous for its brook and sea- 
trout. There were six-pound trout ten 
miles up the northeast branch, proclaimed 
a New York friend, who produced two 
sturdy young men to guide us and a 
Sydney fisherman as a companion. We 
bade good-by to the Scotch trapper and 
his wife, who was handlooming a blanket, 
while a huge pig looked in at the doorway. 

Then we started on our long, hard climb 
along the edges and rough bed of the 
stream—the only path our guides knew. 
The old Scot told us later that there were 
many short cuts through the virgin woods, 
but we had to stumble over ‘rocks and 
climb boulders up through the ravine 
whose banks towered at times so high that 
the sun did not strike the water until ten 
in the morning. A place of wildness, this, 
with the clouds sifting across the faces 

of the mountain crags overhead. 

There were many pools, but we had to 
splash wearily through their shallows with 
only a cast here and there. It was tantaliz- 
ing, for the trout were there. We had ten 
miles yet to go, and ten hours it took to 


reach the famous Three Forks Pool, where 
the big fish were. Never again shall I hur- 
ry by such enticing spots. Never shall I 
hurry on any trout trip. 

Once we stopped at the sight of a six- 
pound grilse lying in full view, with the 
bright sun bringing out his silver coat and 
black spots. His mind was on his nuptial 
trip, and he scorned all the flies we tossed 
to him. Several timmes I dropped behind 
and brought up trout to my dry fly, but 
the cries ‘of our speed-mad guides always 
brought me back to the grind. 


S dusk came on we reached the Forks 

Pool, which is two hundred yards 
long and sixty yards wide, hemmed in by 
the unspoiled forest, so removed from the 
world that it wove a strange and awesome 
charm about us. Talk or noise was a sac- 
rilege in this sanctuary. It was a place for 
listening, for looking, for thinking the 
simple thoughts of our ancestors of two 
thousand years ago. A half-clad Indian 
poising his flint-tipped salmon spear would 
have fitted the picture better than did we 
moderns with our civilized clothes and 
fishing gear. 

A friendly knoll overlooked the pool. 
Among its virgin trees we built a huge 
camp fire of whole logs cut from the fallen 
timber dead of old age. As the flames leap- 
ed high we cooked and ate our dinner, 
for the guides advised leaving the pool 
quiet until darkness had fallen and the big 
trout had begun to feed. With shielded 
flash-lights we found our places on the 
bank, and with large No. 6 Black Dose, 
Parmacheene Belle and Montreal flies we 
cast out into the darkness. 


Here, two weeks before, huge trout had 
been taken. Sea-trout when they entered 
the river but brook trout in the spawning 
season, their silver coats turned red again 
and the crimson spots restored. It is now 
generally agreed that these two fish are 
one and the same, and the changed color- 
ation is the result ‘of the change of habitat. 
Like the varying hare and the ptarmigan 
of the North Country, which turn white 
when the snow is on the ground and brown 
to match the fallen leaves, the trout which 
travel down these streams into the ocean 
change in color. 

Only a few fish rose that night. We 
tried minnow-shaped slices of trout belly, 
but we could not tempt the big ones, al- 
though an occasional heart-stirring plop 
took our minds off the midges. A pair of 
green eyes and stealthy noises in the bush- 
es across the pool proclaimed a wildcat or 
lynx. And so the night wore on. 

Our blankets were spread on the 
ground, and no tent shut off the blazing 
stars which in Nova Scotia seem bigger 
and nearer than they do at home. The cold 
of a late August night made naps short, 
but a three-o’clock supper helped the roar- 
ing camp fire to warm us until the wel- 
come gray of morning came. 

The bait-fishing irked me, and I had 
secret hopes of luring one of the big ones 
with a dry fly before we left. Already 
plans of placing a six-pound trout with my 
record bass and big pike head on the walls 
at home had taken form. But it was not 
to be. That monster or his mate in an 
upper unfished pool are waiting for an- 
other year. Meanwhile a beautifully form- 
ed deep red trout taken in the Medway 
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near Lake Alma is acting as a substitute. 

The trip down was the same mad rush. 
I took some fish and could have filled a 
basket with splendid trout but for a heavy 
sky which gave our guides an unanswer- 
able argument for pushing ever on. My 
shoes were useless after the twenty miles 
of bruising, slipping work. Three salmon 
in one pool gladdened our eyes, but they 
were not so eager as the fish that rose to 
a cigarette stub at Bear River. 

We were too tired during the last two 
miles even to give up, but mechanically 
kept moving like robots until the forest 
grew thin and the car showed itself. The 
old Scotchman stood beside it and regaled 
us with his stories of easy trails which we 
had missed. Next time we'll get up in five 
hours, penetrate farther and fish! I firmly 
hold that walking should be a means and 
not an end on a fishing trip. 

But sea-trout we must have. The reg- 
ular run up the river had taken place early 
in the summer, and it lasted for two or 
three weeks. At such a time sea-trout are 
freely taken in the pools and ripples of 
the Margaree. For years I had heard of 
the brook and sea-trout at Lake Ainslie. 
These were the stories: “Where the trout 
brook comes in they are packed as close 
as cord-wood” ; or “I’ve seen ten people on 
the sand-bar at the mouth, and every one 
taking trout.” Some claimed there were 
blank days there, but we did not listen to 
the minority reports of the croakers. 

Just before the end of our stay in Cape 
Breton, a Sydney man at our camp 
brought the report of twenty sea-trout at 


Ainslie, the biggest 2% pounds. With 
bags packed and a ten-pound salmon 


caught in the last thirty minutes, we left 
the Margaree and motored to Ainslie. The 
road followed the southwest branch 
through such beauties of meadow land, 
stream and high hardwood hills that after 
many months the heart aches with longing 
for the quiet and solace 

of that enchanted valley. 

We had seen the tides 
rush in from Fundy; “c 
we had stood spellbound 
on Lake Alma, with its 
ragged sky-line of tall 
and ancient hemlocks; 
we had followed the sil- 
ver pathway of the La 
Havre between its guar- 
dian elms and willows 
to the sea; we had walk- 
ed through the lush mea- 
dows and orchards of 
the Annapolis, and gaz- 
ed upon the Liverpool 
and Medway where they 
were little streams and 
where they had swelled 
to great rivers carrying 
ocean-going ships. We 
thought we had seen 
every facet of the gem 
called Nova Scotia; but when the picture 
of Ainslie was unrolled, we decided that 
a lifetime was needed to know this lovely 
province. 

The lake presented twelve miles of clear 
water warmed by the westering sun. Mea- 
dows stretched for a mile or more to the 
hills which are the rims of this lovely 
chalice. Only a few farmhouses dotted the 
landscape. The feeling was one of peace- 
ful remoteness, which seems to color all 
the scenery of Nova Scotia. Skirting the 
lake, we came in ten miles to Trout 
Brook, which is said to furnish some of 
the best trout fishing on the continent. 

The air was balmy; the sun was but two 
hours high above the notch in the hills at 
the other end of the lake. The mouth of 
the brook was dimpled with the rises of 
hundreds of trout and salmon fry hungrily 
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Field and Stream 


taking a flight of little white millers. No 
fairer brook ever poured over clear sand 
than the one which enticed us to explore 
it. But there was only time for sea-trout, 
for the train had to be taken twenty miles 
away in three hours. 

Equipped with boots and rods, we waded 
out on a great sand-bar which guards the 
mouth of Trout Brook. We had learned 
to use large No. 6 flies, most of them with 
silver bodies. They could be had at the 
local stores—Parmacheene Belles, Mon- 
treals, Silver Doctors. I believe salmon 
flies like Silver Grey, Black Dose or even 
Jock Scotts would have proved taking to 
those silvered trout. 


E were the first to begin the eve- 

ning fishing. The big fellows were 
feeding. Out in the ~~ a great school 
was making the water fly and our hearts 
pound. There was a strangeness about it, 
a savagery in the mass attack on the natu- 
ral food, that held out a sure promise of 
rare battles to come. 

Now one has taken my hook, and the 
school is surely moving in. Another 
smashes at my wife’s fly and flounders on 
top before starting its mad runs for free- 
dom. My fish starts straight out, and I 
have to let him take line—nearly all of it. 
My light rod is being taxed to its very 
limit. But turn him I must, for there is 
little line left on the reel. Two Canadian 
men begin casting, but we are too busy to 
greet them. My fish is pulling and rushing 
as hard as a six-pound grilse. But he 
doesn’t last as long. In three minutes he 
shows distress, yet he fights all tne way 
in. With landing nets packed and forgot- 
ten, it is no easy task to beach him. 

I found the hook deeply imbedded in his 
jaw and had to cut it out of the tough 
gristle. My wife had her fish landed when 
I looked up from my first sea-trout, a 
pound in weight but two pounds in fight. 


RIGGERNOMETRY,” by EuGENE Cun- 
NINGHAM. Methods and tricks of the early- 
day gun fighters. 

“PUPMOBILING FOR TROUT,” by Frank 
DuFRESNE. Going fishing in Alaska via dog team. 

“MUD AND GLORY,” by W. C. Tutte. One 
of the best dog stories you ever read. 

“SUBTLETIES OF PLUG FISHING,” by 
Ray BerGMAN, is-the practical article for June, and 
it deals with bass fishing. 


All in the next issue. 


She had been too well coached by Duncan 
Mackenzie when she landec her 16-pound 
and 10-pound salmon to do other than let 
her fish kill himself. 

We returned to the sand-bar, arriving 
just as our Canadian angler hooked his 
trout, and then—shall I tell the tale? He 
put his 8-ounce rod over his shoulder and 
proceeded to jack his fish along as he 
waded nonchalantly and methodically to 
shore. Shades of British anglers! No 
thought of playing his fish or giving it a 
chance! His companion edged over to me 
and whispered in an impressive tone, “He’s 
one of the most expert fishermen in the 
province.” I could not think of an answer 
which fitted the situation, but strong and 
stirring words suggested themselves. 

Junior, who likes to fish by himself and 
had found no luck upstream, joined us and 





cast eager eyes on our captives and then 
out at the school of feeding trout in the 
lake. It was a case of long casting, sixty 
or seventy feet, before his flies reached 
out to the fish. The sun was setting in the 
notch and gilding the calm lake, broken 
only by the splashes of the trout. 

I expect that I shall never see a more 
beautiful and a more exciting picture. The 
Canadian was busy in his methodical way 
and was leading another victim to his wife 
on the shore. My son’s rod was jerked 
this way and that, while his hunched shoul- 
ders expressed the concentration of full 
fishing enjoyment. 

As in every good play, when the sen- 
timents are touched or excitement runs too 
high, comedy takes the stage and every 
one laughs. So it was with us, for my 
wife slipped, floundered and sat down in 
the cold water. But for this timely hint 
and the growing darkness, we might have 
missed our train. As it was, with ten one- 
pound sea-trout and a good salmon, we 
reached our train at Orangedale in good 
season. 

With regret we missed the beauties of 
Whycocomagh, with its view out over 
one of the bays of the famous Bras d’Or 
Lakes. Night had fallen, and with it our 
trout fishing in Nova Scotia was finished 
—until next year. 

As the train rolled on next morning 
memories of red-letter days during the 
summer came to mind. There was that 
record catch on the Medway, in from 
Albany Cross. Trout rose eagerly all day 
long to both wet and dry flies. Although 
the sky was bright most of the time, the 
fish were feeding in nearly every pool. 
My companion, wielding a long and heavy 
dry-fly rod of finest make, whipped out 
his line and dragged his big bat-winged 
dry flies upstream, skipping them along in 
a most remarkable and unorthodox way. 
And still he took trout with his “humming 
birds” and “fish eagles,” 
as the guide dubbed 
them. We took about 
135 trout between us and 
returned 125 to the wa- 
ter. We kept practically 
only those injured by 
the hook for the frying 
pan and nearly all the 
largest went back for 
the other fellow. 


T the close of the 
day I came to the 
pool just below the Lake 
Alma dam, always a 
favorite with us each 
year, because if trout are 
rising anywhere on the 
river that pool furnishes 
several and usually of 
good size. As my gray 
dry fly with small wings 
came to rest on the wa- 
ter two or three trout flashed toward it 
and one, a pound fish and a beauty, was 
hooked and led downstream. Fishing from 
the same rock, I took another of 3% of a 
pound and then a fish weighing between 
1% and 1% pounds, and all within fifteen 
minutes. The big fish was plucky, active 
and strong, and darting downstream with 
the current he made me give him line and 
follow him a bit until he came to a lower 
pool. Here, after a while, I beached him, 
as the guide was downstream with the 
landing net. There was a certain pride in 
being able to release one of the best trout 
I had ever taken—yes, and a few healthy, 
human regrets as well. 

The Book of the Summer of 1929 opens 
easily at one page—where it tells the story 
of the season’s record trout of the Nic- 
taux. Every year (Continued on page 69) 
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Surf ing for Bluefish 


A beginner suffers from his first attack of the blues 


T LOOKED for a few minutes as 
though not even the beach would 
prove a barrier to the mad rush of 
that frenzied, sharp-toothed massa- 
cring horde. Following ten days of patient 
casting and reeling along the New Jersey 
coast without the rew%rd of a single strike, 
I nearly had “blue fever” when hundreds 
of bluefish suddenly came smashing in. 

With Seaside Park as headquarters, I 
had squidded and baited in vain along the 
narrow peninsula of sand from Bayhead 
to Barnegat Inlet. Probably I had no right 
to expect to catch fish during the first ten 
days of my apprenticeship in the art of 
surf casting. During the early part of 
that period I was content to improve my 
cast, but toward the end I had a keen de- 
sire to catch just one blue before my brief 

vacation ended. 

My interest in surf casting had been 
aroused the previous year when I witness- 
ed some neat casting one day while visit- 
ing the beach. This interest was deepened 
by reading in Fietp AND STREAM surf 
stories written by Seth Briggs, Van Cam- 
pen Heilner and other e xperts. All of these 
writers emphasized the importance of 
equipment of high quality. 

At Christmas my wife gave me a snappy 
double-built split-bamboo rod. This rod 
has a 6-foot 2-inch tip weighing 12 ounces 
and is mounted with agate guides. The 
guide at the very tip is reversible. The 
hickory butt is 32 inches long and is very 
springy. All metal parts are German sil- 
ver. My wife never does things by halves, 
and a sturdy 300-yard free-spool reel 
accompanied the rod. 

I purchased the balance of my outfit, 
consisting of 225 yards of 15-thread Irish 
linen line and half a dozen blocked-tin 
squids. These squids, or weighted hooks, 
varied from the thin sand-eel type to the 
flat Montauk type. An 18-inch piano-wire 
leader was attached to each squid and a 
swivel fastened to the line end of the 
leader. Equipment for bait-fishing con- 
sisted of two 4-ounce and two 5-ounce 


By W. RAYMOND STONE 


pyramid lead sinkers, a half dozen each 
of No. 5 and No. 6 hooks with gut lead- 
ers, and two triangle-type swivels. Later 
I secured a leather butt rest to attach to 
my belt. 

The first morning of my vacation I 
sought a deserted part of the beach. I 
wanted no audience to witness my first 
attempts at surf casting. Frankly, I did 
better than I had expected. Among other 
things, my reading had taught me the 
value of having the line always evenly 
spooled on the reel. 

The first few casts proved the value of 
my right thumb in this game. Too light a 
pressure on the leather apron which rests 
against the spooled line resulted in some 
nasty backlashes. Too great a pressure 
did not allow the squid to travel far. Some 





My eight bluefish 


pressure must be exerted by the thumb at 
all stages of the cast. Dry-line backlashes 
were reduced by making short casts until 
the line was wet. At the start I was con- 
tent to get the feel and swing of each cast, 
and I made no attempt for distance. 

As the days passed and my confidence 
grew I would line up alongside the best 
anglers on the beach and watch their 
methods out of the corner of my eye. I 
soon found that, like bowlers, nearly every 
angler had a different form of delivery. 
After trying to follow several of these, I 
found that the best delivery for me was 
to stand facing the sea in much the same 
position as that taken by most right-hand- 
ed baseball batters when they hit the ball. 

After stripping out enough line to allow 
the squid to swing about three feet from 
the tip of the rod, I grasped the end of 
the butt with my left hand, my right hold- 
ing the rod close to the reel, allowing my 
thumb to press tightly against the leather 
apron. Then I slowly swung the rod 
around to the right, so that the squid rest- 
ed for a second on the beach straight out 
from the tip of the rod and directly be- 
hind me. In this position the left hand 
was higher than the right. My right elbow 
was held tight to my side. 


ITH a quick but easy side swing 

of the body from right to left, at 

the same time drawing down with the left 
hand and shooting the right out and slight- 
ly up, I was able to secure the greatest 
distance. As soon as the squid was deliv- 
ered the tip of the rod was pointed directly 
at it. By the use of this method I grad- 
ually increased my cast to 250 feet. When 
the squid hit the sea, the butt was placed 
in the butt rest attached to my belt and 
the left hand quickly shifted to the grip 
just above the reel. The free-spool lever 
was thrown forward with the right hand 
and reeling started. The line was evenly 
spooled with the thumb of the left hand. 
I made the common mistake of most 
beginners by (Continued on page 74) 


When word goes forth that the blues are running, anglers appear en masse 














My favorite candidate for sporting supremacy is the jack-snipe 


T IS fortunate indeed that 
sportsmen are not of one 
mind as to what constitutes 
the acme of sport with the 

scatter-gun. Otherwise, a concen- 

tration of interest and_ effort 
would put a terrible strain on this 
or that species of wild life. 

I have just read a story in which 
the ruffed grouse is extolled as 
the greatest of game birds. It 
brings vividly back to mind leafy 
aisles among the russet and gold 
hardwoods, autumn haze in the 
forest, the tang of the cool, breath- 
less air and the odor of damp mold 
lying underfoot. 


In retrospection the _ setter 
freezes on a point in the hard- 
hacks beside a decaying log. There 


sounds a roaring “brum-m-m’— 
like the strum of some mighty 
bowstring—breaking the brooding 
silence of that woods scene. A 
large rufous-colored bird booms 
aloft and whirls like a shot be- 
tween two maples, curving its 
flight cunningly around one of the 
trees. The slightest fraction of a 
second too late, a charge of sevens 
is hurled ineffectually where the 
bird was, clipping leaves from the 
branches while the canny grouse 
continues impetuously on its ‘ 
course. 

The outstanding actor is he 
who, regardless of stage settings, 
can sway an audience with his 
consummate art and magnetism. Neverthe- 
less, the artistic scene enhances his pres- 
entation and adds to its impressiveness. 
And where can one find more impressive 
natural settings than in the autumn haunts 
of the ruffed grouse? 

My favored candidate for sporting su- 
premacy is far smaller than the members 
of the Bonasa family, and his brown and 
miry strongholds hold no allurements for 
the uninitiated sportsman. His champions 
are not overly numerous, but those who 
know him well are vociferous in praise 
of his sporting qualities. He is generally 
known as jack-snipe; also as the English 
snipe and as the Wilson’s snipe. 

Take a look at this feathered dynamic 
atom, this mottled-backed imp of the bogs 
Scarcely more than six inches in length, 
exclusive of the long slender bill, and 
weighing but 3% to 4 ounces, there are 
pent up in his tiny frame distinctive qual- 
ities and idiosyncrasies that entice devotees 
of snipe shooting into wading pe *rsistently 
through swamps and deep ooze in his pur- 
suit on every possible occasion. 

Ordinarily snipe shooting, like the relish 
for olives, is an acquired taste, or devel- 
opment, and its votaries deem it the last 
word in classical sport. On the other hand, 
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A bag of longbills calls for straight gun pointing 


it is beyond the comprehension of many 
duck shooters and others how grown men, 
in their right minds, can see anything 
worth while in the pursuit of this Lillipu- 
tian bird. After all, it is well they assume 
this attitude, for jack-snipe are diminish- 
ing rapidly in numbers and should be pur- 
sued mainly by those who have a high 
appreciation of an essence rather than of 
a grossness in sport. Unfortunately, how- 
ever, some of the best remaining snipe 
grounds are not accessible to the bona fide 
addict of snipe shooting ; and reclamation, 
drainage and other developments have con- 
tributed to the shortage of ideal accessible 
snipe bogs. 

Sadly enough, the great reduction in the 
numbers of snipe has led to the virtual 
disappearance of the finished snipe dog. 
Rare even in the days when fifty snipe to 
the gun did not represent an extraordinary 
bag, he seems to have passed out of the 
picture. There are, of course, some dogs 
today that are passable adjuncts to a royal 
sport, but most of them rate low in com- 
parison with some of the old masters of 
two or three decades ago. Setter or point- 
er, what a grand companion such a dog 
was—one of several hundred when it came 
to natural endowments and a genuine lik- 


ing for game! In combination 
with these qualities, a world of 
experience was required, for no 
dog ever developed into a finished 
performer on snipe overnight. 

It seems that the appreciative 
and inveterate snipe shooter, like 
the finished, high-class snipe dog, 
is fast becoming a rarity. Of those 
I knew, and who have not passed 
on to Ely sian bogs, the majority 
have quit chasing the elusive, 
raspy jacks over the miry mea- 
dows and now waste their time 
chasing the small, inanimate white 
pill around and about the greens, 
with seeming enjoyment. 

Undoubtedly the extremely er- 
ratic characteristics of the jack- 
snipe, lending as they do a de- 
cided element of gambling to snipe 
shooting, add materially to the 
zest of this sport. Certainly no 
game bird in existence is more of 
an uncertain quantity. In the fall, 
when the boggy meadows are 
browning after the early rains and 
Jack Frost applies a dash of sil- 
ver here and there, the impatient 
devotee often searches his favor- 
ite grounds in vain. Not a sign 
of a jack may he see—nor borings, 
droppings or other indications 
that the fall migration is on. Ev- 
ery condition may be favorable, 
but the snipe are not there. 

At length there comes the night, 
usually after a rain, followed by 
several frosts, with a bright moon. Should 
you by chance happen to be out on the 
bogs on that night, you will hear oc- 
casional raspy calls and more frequently 
the hollow drumming sound made by the 
passage of the air through the bird’s feath- 
ers as it plunges like a plummet from a 
considerable height and seeks a resting 
place on the bog. The next morning the 
snipe meadows which failed to yield a 
single bird the previous day will literally 
be alive with jack-snipe. 


CCASIONALLY one notes minor 
movements of snipe by daylight, but 
these are mainly of a local nature. Such 
movements may be due to a lack of feed 
on other grounds, to a desire for a change 
in environment, or because the birds have 
been burned off other bogs by gunners. In 
the last instance they will be wild as 
March hares, and from twenty-four to 
forty-eight hours will ensue before their 
jumpy nerves are quieted. And yet there 
are exceptions to this rule, for at times 
persecuted birds will shed caution like a 
coat the minute they enter a new environ- 
ment. 
In the West, aside from a limited num- 
ber of locally bred birds, the arrival of 

















jack-snipe in British Columbia, Wash- 
ington, Idaho and Oregon is generally co- 
incident with the equinoctial period in late 
September. I have enjoyed some of the 
finest shooting imaginable in those regions 
early in October, long before frosts were 
in evidence. Snipe arrive later in Cali- 
fornia, and there have been years when 
few birds were noted prior to Novem- 
ber 15th. 


FTER having pursued snipe ardently 

for several decades, I must confess 
that the surest thing I know concerning 
this alluring game bird is that no man can 
fathom its idiosyncrasies. Beyond the fact 
that it has a predilection for boggy 
grounds and mellow soil, it seems to be a 
creature of whims—here today and gone 
tomorrow. “No man knoweth when, why 
and where the snipe goeth” is an old Dan- 
ish proverb based on close observance of 
this strange little game bird. Therefore, 
no well-defined rules for success in its 
pursuit can be laid down. _ 

On occasions the jack-snipe will resort 
to comparatively dry lands, to cultivated 
areas, to brush lands, creek bottoms and 
other resorts seemingly incompatible with 
its natural instincts and inclinations. We 
do know for a certainty, however, that it 
shuns sour lands, that it favors meadows 
where cattle and other live stock have 
grazed, and that it loves miry lowlands 


through which sluggish, shallow little 
streams and drainage waters meander. 


You will often find these miniature water- 
ways extending like a system of veins 
over the boggy meadows, their margins 
offering peculiar inducements in the way 
of food to the longbills. 

If we except the pheasant, no game bird 
is more acute of hearing than the snipe. 
When it is in a wild and alert mood, a 
near approach is almost an impossibility. 
Under such conditions it has the habit not 
only of listening intently, but of watching 
the gunner with a pair of keen eyes as it 
peers from behind protective cover. 

Contrary to general belief, it is not alone 
on windy days that jack-snipe develop 
wildness ; they will often do this on warm, 
breathless days, for no apparent reason. 
On occasions they will be wild as hawks 
one hour, rising out of gunshot range; 
suddenly the mood will change. This might 
be due to the birds’ having fed to repletion 
or to other well-defined reasons. But in 
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the main it can be charged to the eccen- 
tricities of the species, and in this connec- 
tion there is no accounting for its vag- 
aries. 

There is, of course, this certainty apply- 
ing to snipe: that year after year they will 
appear in numbers on meadows of an at- 
tractive character. I know of some grounds 
on which snipe have appeared regularly 
over a period of fifty years. One snipe 
patch in particular has harbored an almost 
uniform number of birds for a half century 
or more, so the old settlers told me. Natu- 
rally, the character of this bog has re- 
mained unchanged through the years. It is 
a small area, and never, to my knowledge, 
has it harbored more than fifty birds in 
any one day. 

A remarkable feature about this patch 
is that during those periods when snipe are 
numerous, shooters may bag thirty to forty 
jacks in the aggregate, and yet, likely as 
not, birds will be fully as plentiful the fol- 
lowing day and for several days to come, 
in spite of steady persecution. Suddenly 
every last snipe will vanish, and for days, 
or even weeks, hunters will draw blanks 
on these grounds. Later the full quota will 
spill in again and afford excellent shoot- 
ing days on end. 

On occasions snipe will desert the bogs 
for comparatively dry lands which ordi- 
narily one passes over when searching for 
jacks. Harvested cornfields often attract 
them, even when no vestige of moisture 
is apparent. Doubtless the friable soil in 
such fields favors probing, and worms are 
often plentiful. 

Many writers Stress the importance of 
searching for the borings and droppings 
of snipe to determine their presence. Aside 
from indicating that birds have frequented 
the grounds, these signs mean little or 
nothing in connection with imminent sport. 

3orings may be plentiful and apparently 
fresh, yet snipe may have deserted the 
area temporarily or finally. 


RDINARILY snipe are very wild 

and restless on open grounds during 
windy days and particularly during rainy 
weather or when the skies are overcast. 
But quite often, under such conditions, 
many of the birds will desert the meadows 
and will pitch down in small open spots 
surrounded by cat-tails, along irrigation 
or drainage ditches overgrown with wa- 
tercress and even under the banks of tree- 


bordered waterways and among heavy 
growths of sedge. In these locations they 
will often permit close approach. 

For rapid-fire action, one of the shoots 
that stands out prominently in my mem- 
ory took place in a field of decrepit Kafir- 
corn during a heavy wind and rain storm. 
The jacks seemed loath to leave this shel- 
tering cover, and by working slowly into 
the teeth of the gale instead of downwind, 
as is so often advised, the shots were 
mostly at short range. Although the light 
was dim, when a snipe rose, it loomed up 
conspicuously against the background of 
straw-colored corn, and the shooting was 
comparatively easy. 

There will always be a difference of 
opinion as to whether snipe should 
be shot on the rise or after the initial 
gyrations give way to a comparatively 
steady though weaving flight. Perhaps the 
best advice that can be offered to the be- 
ginner is to wait until the first flurries are 
followed by a zigzag course. Ordinarily, 
if the bird rises close at hand, there is no 
great need for hurry; in most instances, 
even if one shoots a bit deliberately, the 
jack will not be thirty yards distant when 
the shot is fired. 


LOSE-LYING snipe can be killed 

within twenty-five yards quite regu- 
larly by an average shot who knows the 
game, while the quick shot who takes 
these birds on the jump will kill most of 
his jacks within eighteen yards. At thirty 
yards a snipe appears to be far out of range 
to the average shooter, and yet they can 
be brought down almost without fail at 
that distance by a choke-bored gun and 
No. 9 shot. As a matter of fact, in spite 
of its many fine game qualities, it is a 
tender bird, and one or two grains of shot 
will suffice to bring it down. When winged, 
it is the easiest of all game birds to re- 
trieve, for it will lie quiet until approached, 
and then hop up and down instead of re- 
sorting to hidirg. 

Those breathless, sunshiny days in early 
autumn are ideal for snipe shooting. It 
hardly matters then in which direction you 
proceed. However, if a gentle breeze is 
blowing, it is often advantageous to work 
downwind, for the reason that snipe or- 
dinarily face it when taking flight and 
are compelled to fly toward you a few 
yards at least before swerving off. 

On the other (Continued on page 73) 


The pot-hunter doesn’t care for jack-snipe. You ‘seldom see Jack until he is in the air and going 








FKAST-WATER BASS 


This gamest of the game 1s at his best in fast water 


ECENTLY I read with mixed but 

not uncertain feelings the follow- 

ing: “The least valuable of all 

water from a fisherman’s stand- 
owe is the small, swift, warm-water 
brook.” I regret that this unqualified 
statement was made and hope that few 
will be misled by that generality. I hold 
memories of many happy hours of real 
sport such streams have provided me 
throughout the years. 

From the context it appeared that any 
stream which would not support trout 
was warm. Now there is at least one 
small-stream fish, other than the trout, 
that is a real game fish. In the next fif- 
teen or twenty minutes I hope to prove to 
you that he is worthy to compete for your 
favor with the trout, both on the fly and 
in the pan. If you have neglected him, you 
have done so at a very considerable loss 
to yourself. 

When I took up my residence in the 
northern Illinois city which has’ since 
been my home, its population was approxi- 
mately 35,000; now it is 100,000. Practi- 
cally every community to which this sec- 
tion is tributary, including Chicago, has 
made a like increase. The result is, that 
within a radius of ninety miles there now 
live approximately 10,000,000 people 
where there were then less than 4,000,000. 

Immediately upon becoming settled my 
thoughts, of course, turned to fishing. My 
inquiry was met with another generality: 
“There are too many people here. Too 
many fishermen. The streams are polluted, 
or are too small. They are all fished out. 
If you want fishing, you will have to go 
north.” 

Contrary to my usual habit, I accepted 
this statement without investigation. As a 
result I suffered a very considerable loss, 
both in money = and 
pleasure, as well as time. 
Time and money are re- 
quired to go to Northern 
lakes. They are not 
available for a week-end, 
or a free afternoon. 

Then, after some 
years, came an event 
which set me thinking. 
A great American 
sportsman, whose boast 
was that he had visited 
every county in the 
United States and much 
of Canada and Mexico, 
came to our city. In the 
course of our conversa- 
tion he remarked that he 
envied us our opportuni- 
ties for small-mouth 
bass fishing. 

He was amazed at my 
reply that we had no 
fishing of any kind. 

“Driving out here to- 
day,” he said, “I crossed 
some of the most likely 
streams for that fish I 
have seen in this coun- 
try. I longed for plenty 
of time to fish them.” 
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By ROYDEN E. TULL 


In the hope that you will, in the future, 
refuse to accept as truth unsupported state- 
ments, I will tell you some of the things I 
discovered as a result of that chance re- 
mark. I knew, in a general way, that this is 
a glacial moraine country, watered by many 
streams of various sizes. They were describ- 
ed as clear, small, fast, too warm for trout. 

The impression given was that their 
beds were composed of various combina- 
tions of sand, gravel and boulders. I knew 
that these were the conditions most desired 
by the small-mouth bass. But where to go 
to find those streams? That was the ques- 
tion. Once found, what bait and tackle 
should I use? Set me down in a certain 
wilderness several hundred miles away, 
and I could readily answer all those ques- 
tions. In my home county I was practically 
lost outside the city limits! 


Y dint of studying maps and asking 
questions of some old-time fishermen 
I knew, enough geography was acquired 
to justify a start. I took with me a short 
casting rod, spoons, plugs and live bait— 
tackle that had been successful on north- 
ern waters. But their futility became ap- 
parent early. The pools were, for the most 
part, too small. A width of one hundred 
feet was extremely rare—much more so 
than fifteen feet. The commotion made by 
the large baits put the fish down. We 
caught nothing, but I was convinced that 
the fish were there. There remained only 
to discover correct methods and tackle. 
After considerable study and reflection 
we were impressed with the similarity of 
these streams and fish to trout streams 
and trout we had seen elsewhere. Trout 
tackle and methods were, therefore, de- 
cided upon. 
Our first essay was on a beautiful little 


High cut banks afford sanctuary. Fish them carefully 





stream about nine miles from our town. 
It is crossed by two of the main highways 
of our section; so it can lay no claim to 
seclusion. I was using the fly-rod feather 
minnow originated about that time, eight 
or nine years ago. 

This stream is small, fast, very clear 
and, compared to trout streams, warm. It 
is spring-fed. Cress may be found in many 
places. Long, quiet pools are interspersed 
with singing, boulder-strewn rapids. High 
cut banks, willow-draped or having at 
their feet large pieces of sod which have 
fallen into the water, afford ideal noonday 
resting places for the wary bronze-backs. 
Gravelly shallows and large clumps of 
spatter-dock offer variety. Many a low, 
sedge-grown shore-line harbors the frogs, 
hoppers and crickets that tickle the 
dolomieu palate. 

For beauty, there are “the cattle of a 
thousand hills,” the waving fields of grain, 
clumps of wild blue iris, rosy milkweed, 
black-eyed Susan and a hundred other 
flowers, shrubs and trees dotting the land- 
scape and lining the brink of the creek. 
Brilliant-colored, golden-throated _ birds 
claim one’s attention, as does an occasional 
heron, standing stiff, one-legged and 
solemn, waiting for his dinner to approach. 
The curving valley meanwhile marches on- 
ward, luring one to continued exploration, 
regardless of success with the fly. 

Some day I hope an angler, who is also 
a genius of sufficient magnitude to do the 
subject justice, will write of the song of 
singing streams, as another has of “Little 
Rivers.” But today we are fishing for bass 
with a feather minnow. 

It is a warm, sunshiny day. Presumably 
our quarry will be taking his ease in some 
cool, quiet, shaded spot where he hopes 
his siesta will be uninterrupted. We will 
try this cut bank which 
curves away before 

We will fish down- 
stream, quartering the 
current, casting against 
the bank, that we may 
cover as much water as 
possible with each cast. 
After several fruitless 
efforts there is a sugges- 
tion of a dark shape 
emerging from behind a 
large, practically sub- 
merged piece of sod. . 


FTER two or three 
attempts the lure 
lights in the little eddy 
caused by the obstruc- 
tion. We allow it to rest 
a moment, and _ then 
start it on its erratic 
journey into the current. 
As it wiggles and 
plunges into the swifter 
water there comes a 
tremendous commotion. 
The electric thrill of a 
striking fish and the 
setting of the hook are 
simultaneous. 
The battle is on! And 























what a battle! After all these years, and 
with the memories of all the fish I have 
taken in that manner since then, the thrill 
of my first two-pound small-mouth bass 
on a fly rod remains fresh. 

One more good fish came to my creel 
that day. In view of subsequent experi- 
ences, this was rather remarkable. For, 
while this sport somewhat resembles trout 
fishing, it has a technique all its own. It 
requires a more varied assortment of 
lures, more experimenting, and a closer 
attention to the physical conditions under 
which one fishes. By that I mean volume 
of water and its color, atmospheric condi- 
tions and temperature. 

The angler must also remember that he 
is fishing for a sophisticated fish. The 
density of human population has taught 
him all there is to know about lures and 
fishermen. After eight or nine years de- 
voted exclusively to this branch of pis- 
catorial art, I am still learning. Scarcely 
a trip, even if it covers only a few hours, 
passes without some new bit of infor- 
mation. 


N answer to the question “What is the 

best fly to use?” the invariable answer 
is “The one that catches the fish.” There 
are, however, certain patterns and certain 
lures which are more generally successful 
than others. Hook sizes vary from No. 8 
to No. 1. The patterns most commonly 
used are McGinty, Black Gnat, Royal 
Coachman, Queen of Waters, Jock Scott, 
Beaverkill, March Brown, Grizzly King, 
Seth Green, the bivisible hackles and some 
of the streamer flies represented by the 
Cain River type. In addition, one should 
have floating feather minnows, some .of 
the bass bugs and a few of the hair lures. 
I have observed also that hair flies are 
uniformly more attractive than those made 
of feathers. Flies tied by experts, of the 
best materials, and sold by a reputable 
dealer may cost a little more, but their 
wearing and result-producing qualities 
make them more economical in the long 
run. The kit should include nickel, gold and 
copper spinners in sizes from 0 to 2, with 
the preference given to the smailer sizes. 

By far the greater number of flies in 
my book are Nos. 4 and 6, straight-ringed 
eye. My reason is that with this style one 
need not carry so many flies, as the same 
fly may be used either with or without a 
spinner. One maker claims to have pro- 
duced a series that is practically universal 
in that it may be fished dry, wet or with 
spinners. I mean to experiment with it 
when I have time, and when I feel affluent 
enough to add to my present stock. 

I have a few of the more popular dry 
flies in size 8. If the evening be calm, clear 
and warm, with a numerous hatch of in- 
sects, one may, with the midget feathers, 
have an hour or two of sport fit for kings. 
I will admit that these occasions are rare; 
but given the proper conditions, fishing 
the rise, and “fine and far off,” even a con- 
firmed trout angler may learn something 
new of the joys of angling. 

The three types of spinners are needed. 
Without them even the most skilful fisher- 
man will have many fishless days. Under 
average conditions of light and water, the 
red-eye likes the No. 1 gold spinner best. 
A safe rule in the use of spinners is this: 
“The darker the day and the cloudier the 
water, the larger and brighter the spin- 
ner.” Of course, the converse is equally 
applicable. : 

A good rod is required. If it is too light 
or has too much whip, one is unable to 
handle the heavier lures, and they will 
soon soften the tip to such an extent as 
to ruin it. The choice of a tool for this 
work falls between 9 and 9% feet, and 
from 5% ounces to 614, and it must have 


Fast-Water Bass 


a lot of back-bone. My own favorite is the 
longer rod of 6 ounces. 

A rod should be selected personally 
from a large stock, thus enabling one to 
choose the tool exactly meeting his own 
requirements as to balance and feel. The 
line may be level and lighter than that 
used for the lighter flies, though I have 
used an HDH with good results. It should 
be of the best quality, for it will see a lot 
of hard work. . 


OR spinners, feather minnows and the 

like, use a three-foot, single-gut lead- 
er, no extra loops, with a large loop on one 
end, and not too heavy. Straight fly-fish- 
ing, wet, requires a six-foot leader with 
extra loops. Dry-fly work demands a 
longer tapered leader. I seldom use flies 
tied to gut. I prefer eyed flies. I’ve lost too 
many good fish by trusting old and worn 


gut. 

The completed outfit comprises the reg- 
ular equipment: creel, waders, fly-book, 
leader box, net and reel. There really is 
no choice, though each man will have his 
own preferences. I have both the auto- 
matic and single-action reels, a canvas bag 
for a creel, and a net with hollow frame 
and handle. The canvas bag is less bulky 
than a creel, and I carry everything in it. 
The construction of the net frame permits 
it to be strung with elastic cord, leaving 
only a small loop over the shoulder and 
holding the net well up under the armpit, 
out of the way, but with sufficient elas- 
ticity to permit a full-arm reach. I even 
carry my bugs on the leaves of an or- 
dinary fly-book. 

Let it be understood that my experi- 


Where a swift flow breaks into an attractive pool. An ideal spot for a feeding fish 
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ences have been confined to northern 
Illinois. I firmly believe, however, that 
the same tactics will apply to other streams 
of like character. In fact, I have seen 
many “warm-water” streams in all the 
states of the northern mid-West tier that 
have tempted me sorely. However, time 
was usually an element, those trips gen- 
erally being business ones, and I had to 
resist the temptation. 

In the years since I caught my first 
bass on a fly rod, I have done practically 
no other fishing. My trips to other sec- 
tions could literally be counted on the 
fingers of one hand; but I have had much 
more fishing, and many more fish. From 
opening day until ice interferes, I manage 
at least two excursions each week. During 
the long summer days I can leave the 
office at four-thirty, drive to a good 
stream, catch a mess of bass, and reach 
home in time for a late dinner. Concur- 
rently, I have acquired a more intimate 
acquaintance with “mine own countree” 
and a new appreciation of its beauties. Far 
fields no longer seem fairer, for even yet 
there remains so much unexplored terri- 
tory even in this circumscribed area. 

One afternoon I came upon a new sec- 
tion of a stream which I thought held no 
secrets from me. A few doors down the 
corridor from my office is an attorney whe 
once accompanied me on one of my few 
unsuccessful trips. He is a Northern lakes 
fisherman. Since that lamentable day he 
has lost no opportunity to twit me on what 
he calls my eccentricity, to boast of his 
successes. 

One morning last June we met. Repar- 
tee as usual. (Continued on page 70) 
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S a rule, dogs are more of a 
liability than an asset in big- 
A cowardly 


game hunting. 

dog is useless against anything 
dangerous, and a courageous one gen- 
erally gets himself killed, often to no 


good purpose. 

There is a breed in Rhodesia, known as 
“ridge-backed lion dogs,” which has been 
evolved from the mastiff and local strains. 

3ut “lion dog,” in the sense of a dog 
effective against lions, is an obvious 
misnomer. A fox-terrier is just as much 
a lion dog, inasmuch as he will attempt 
to’ bay a lion up, which is all any dog 
can do. Probably the fox-terrier is the 
most suitable of all canine assistants. 
Small, keen-scented, alert with sporting 
instinct, his courage is tempered by in- 
telligence and discretion, so that he often 
survives where bigger breeds do not. 

Yet all terrier breeds are sadly ex- 
citable. Although they may be trained 
to obedience in most things, I have yet 
to see the terrier that can be restrained 
from yapping when a buck goes off on 
the run. That is why most men have the 
dogs follow on a leash until required to 
trail wounded animals. 

Some time ago a Major Dark of North- 
ern Rhodesia was experimenting with 
bull-terriers. After losing many bucks and 
two dogs, owing to an excess of canine 
sporting enthusiasm, he took the surviv- 
ing dog always on a lead, instructing the 


natives to follow out of eyeshot until 
wanted. 
One day he wanted that dog very 


badly, for the first time, and for several 
minutes regretted leaving it so far behind. 
With one boy, he spotted a herd of roan 
antelope in the edge of some timber border- 
ing a vlei and fired at a large bull. The 
animal dropped, apparently killed instan- 
taneously, and the herd made off. The 
bull had fallen behind an ant-heap, and as 
Major Dark walked toward it he could 
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not = it for the high mound of earth. 

The boy rounded the ant-heap first, 
and at once fled with a yell, as a very 
much alive and very angry roan dashed 
into view with his business-like horns 
lowered for action. The Major jumped 
behind a fair-sized tree, and the next 
moment the enraged bull was butting at 
him from the other side. Dropping his 
rifle, the Major shouted to the fleeing 
native to call for the dog and then con- 
centrated on the matter in hand. 

It seemed hopeless to turn his back 
and sprint in circles round the tree. The 
bull’s agility and his horns were im- 
pressive. So the Major faced him with the 
tree between them, and as the bull made 
an upward thrust with his horns on each 
side alternately he seized first one horn 
and then the other. 

Holding the animal’s head against the 
tree with all his force, he swung around 
in circles for several minutes, wondering 
whether assistance would come before his 
strength gave out. At a shout from behind 
him the bull suddenly wrenched back- 
ward and tore his horns free from the 
man’s grip. The next instant he shot for- 
ward, and his head took Dark in the 
shoulder and hurled him to the ground, 
but fortunately without damage from the 
horns. 

As he fell he saw out of the tail of his 
eye a flash of white, and instantly that 
same flash raced at the bull as he lowered 
his head for a lunge at the fallen man. 
The bull also saw his new assailant and 
made a sidewise sweep with his head as 
the dog sprang for his throat. The blow 
hurled the dog several yards away, and 
the roan promptly followed, giving Dark 
the opportunity he wanted. 

Springing up, he grabbed his rifle and 
sighted on the bull just as the dog sprang 








the 


again and 
shot sped straight to the heart, at only 
five or six yards, and the roan came down, 
with the terrier still firmly attached to 
his nose. When the Major found the dog’s 
side laid open and a piece of the lung 


seized him by nose. The 


protruding, he realized the pluck which 
had attacked in spite of the wound and 
had saved him from greater injury than a 
few bruises. 

Without delay he brought the dog into 
Seskeke, got the Cattle Inspector to hold 
the animal while the mission nurse chloro- 
formed it, and stood anxiously by as 
she cut off the protruding piece of lung, 
by that time swollen and sun-dried. The 
wound was stitched up, and the dog re- 
covered. But always after that he would 
attack the Cattle Inspector on sight. It 
seemed he did not like the anaesthetic, and 
blamed the man who had held him for its 
disagreeable effects. 


N that instance the dog was useful. 

But he was also lucky. Had the first 
blow killed him, he would have been of 
no use to the Major. A fox-terrier would 
have drawn the beast off while keeping 
out of range. The discretion of the smaller 
animal was well illustrated by a pair be- 
longing to the late Mr. Van Rooyen, a 
renowned hunter and an old companion of 
the late Captain Selous. The episode also 
showed no lack of courage. 

Van Rooyen occupied himself chiefly 
in capturing animals for various zoos in 
later years, and while so occupied would 
not shoot within five miles of his camp, 
for obvious reasons. Returning from a 
hunt for meat one morning, he left most 
of his boys to bring in a dead eland, and 
made for camp with one boy only. His 
dogs had been left in the base camp, and 
when he was about two miles from it he 
suddenly put up a male lion. 
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As she whirled round they let go, 
and her paws missed by a foot or so 


As the beast did not decamp and seemed 
inclined to challenge him, he risked a 
shot, and the lion fell where it stood. He 
had started toward the beast when a 
lioness suddenly hurtled toward him in 
a cloud of dust and leaves, from nowhere 
in particular. He tried a shot, but her 
sudden attack probably flurried him, and— 
as he discovered later—he only flicked a 
piece of hide from her quarters. 

This did not improve her temper or 
even check her. Seeing her coming fast 
within fifteen yards of him, Van Rooyen 
sprang for the branch of a near-by tree, 
dropping his gun beneath it. Even so, he 
barely got out of reach in time, and the 
lioness’s front claws actually struck the 
heel of his boot as he scrambled upward. 

A hundred yards away he could see 
the fast disappearing form of his native, 
and shouted to the boy to bring the two 
dogs at once. For an hour he watched 
the tawny form beneath him, as it patrolled 
restlessly to and fro, occasionally stop- 
ping to look up at him and growl a threat. 
From his elevation he could see some dis- 
tance, and at last noted the approach of 
several natives with the two terriers. 

The boys halted at about two hundred 
yards and released the dogs. At the same 
moment he called to them, and with joy- 
ful yelps they rushed toward him. But at 
the sight of the yellow bare-fanged shape 
beneath the tree they wisely paused for 
a moment. When, in answer to his voice, 
they moved forward again, they had ap- 
parently evolved a plan of action, and a 
good one. Circling to get behind the lion- 
ess, they dashed at her hind quarters 
simultaneously from opposite sides, and 
as she whirled to face them they jumped 
back out of her reach. 


Illustrated by LYNN BOGUE HUNT 
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For several minutes she dashed V 

first at one and then at the other, 
striking savagely with her paws, always 
a second too late. And at each rush she 
drew farther away from the tree. The in- 
stant she concentrated upon one dog, the 
other sprang and snapped at her hind legs, 
until she became frantic with rage and 
worry. 


N about five minutes she was some 

twenty yards from the tree, and Van 
Rooyen commenced to descend cautiously. 
As he reached the ground she saw him 
and turned to charge home, but the two 
dogs fastened to her flanks on either 
side and halted her. As she whirled 
round to destroy them they let go, and 
her vengeful paws missed them by a foot 
or so. 

Van Rooyen had by this time grabbed 
his gun, and when she turned her atten- 
tion to him again his sights covered her 
chest. Before she could move, the dogs 
had fastened to her again, and as she 
swung toward them Van Rooyen shot her 
through the heart. She fell, with two 
small: white canine shapes still holding 
grimly to her kicking legs. An hour after- 
ward the hunter was heading for camp, 
and two self-satisfied dogs trotted with 
wagging tails beside him. 

Those two little heroes met their 
Waterloo about a year later, however. 
They showed that in their small bodies 
beat hearts big enough to tackle the 
mightiest beast of all—the elephant—in 
the cause of their master’s service. Curi- 
ously enough, their presence on the scene 
at this particular time was an accident. 
Disastrous for themselves but fortunate 
for their master, as the event proved. 
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Van Rooyen had come up with 
\ \ a herd of four elephant bulls 
” before noon, and had shot one 
and wounded another. Being fairly cer- 
tain that the wounded beast would not go 
more than a few miles, he stayed by the 
dead bull until his carriers arrived, and 
then decided to have lunch. The dogs had 
accompanied this rear-guard, and when he 
went on again he left them behind, tell- 
ing the boys to fasten them. 

Instead of putting the leash on, the na- 
tives, who were eating, merely held the 
dogs until he had gone; and as they 
showed no sign of following him, they 
forgot to leash them until too late. Scout- 
ing around with the usual canine curiosity, 
they presently got the master’s scent and 
were off like a shot on the trail, so that 
Van Rooyen, about a mile away, was sud- 
denly surprised to find them gamboling 
beside him. 


INCE he expected to find the wounded 
bull dead, or at all events past run- 
ning, he did not bother to send them back, 
but contented himself with making them 
walk at heel. About two miles farther on, 
however, he suddenly saw two bulls about 
a hundred yards away in the open, and 
above the low bush beside which they 
stood showed the gray-black mound of the 
fallen bull. His mates had stayed beside 
him, and lost no time in emphasizing that 
they were out for trouble. 

Up went the trunks, and with a trumpet 
of rage thty charged at once. Having no 
choice, Van Rooyen fired as they came, 
and by a fortunate fluke brought one 
crashing down with a head shot in his 
first ten strides. But the other came on, 
and at the shot the game dogs flew to 
meet him. (Continued on page 78) 
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almon 


When he rises to a fly, is he actuated by hunger, anger or the urge of his sporting spirit? 


S I lifted the flap of our tent, perched 
on the shelving shore of Hard 
Scrabble Pool on the Humber 
River, Newfoundland, Judge Fair- 

child of London, England, was speaking. 
“I’m convinced, and firmly,” declared the 
eminent jurist, “that salmon, after they 
leave the sea and enter fresh water, do not 
take food. And by ‘food’ I mean any solid 
matter that is indigenous to the rivers of 
two continents which empty into the At- 


lantic. The College of Surgeons of Edin- 
burgh, Scotland, following an exhaustive 


examination of thousands of fish, reports 
that in no case that came under the notice 
of the investigators did a salmon’s stomach 
contain food. True, they discovered a 
brownish, slimy substance, which might 
have been juice squeezed from flies, but 
that is all. Unsupported statements have 
been made declaring that salmon have 
been taken which had angleworms and, in 
one instance, sections of a partially di- 
gested frog in the abdomen, but such 
evidence must be accepted, if considered at 
all, with necessary reservations. 

“Exhibit A in my brief that the salmon 
does not eat while in fresh water is that 
if this fish took food in any appreciable 
quantities, no other living thing could 
survive in the rivers they frequent. I have 
seen the streams of Norway, Canada and 
Newfoundland in the late fall literally 
packed with thousands of these fish school- 
ing from the sea to the spawning grounds; 
and if these fish, or any part of the great 
shoals, dined regularly, then the death 
knell of all the finny tribes inhabiting 
these streams would have been rung ages 
ago. Those too fervid gentlemen who sub- 
mit evidence of the most fragmentary 
nature that the salmon takes food while 
in fresh water would undoubtedly change 
their opinions if they gave the subject 
of their outpourings closer and more in- 
tensive study.” 

The argument by 


precipitated the 


learned lawyer’s emphatic statement lasted 
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By N. MILTON BROWNE 


far into the night, but as a ballot was not 
taken I cannot say whether or no the 
theory advanced met with the approval 
of the majority of those half dozen anglers 
lolling about under that white canvas tent 
in the hinterland of the Ancient Colony. 

A Nova Scotian, to whom I outlined 
Judge Fairchild’s premise and asked his 
opinion in the matter, answered without 
hesitation or equivocation: “Sure, the 
Judge is right. A salmon does not rise 
to a fly because he is hungry. He comes 
up either in a spirit of sport or anger, 
and if you need demonstration I will prove 
this to you.” 

“Go to it,” was the reply. 
moment I am from Missouri.” 

“The pool here, as you see,” continued 
my mentor, “has many salmon in it, but 
none of them will rise. T hey are old fish, 
and from long residence in warm water 
have become heavy and lethargic. This 
morning I saw a couple of fresh-run fish 
school in from the ocean. Let us walk up 
the run, and possibly we may locate them.” 

Night had commenced to pull down its 
shades as we trudged upstream, scanning 
the river for sign of the quarry. Presently 
the guide pulled my coat sleeve and said: 
“There! Look! See him! About half-way 
across stream!” 

But my eyes were not trained for such 
keen work. All that presented itself to 
my earnest gaze was a rippling, tumbling 
current of white water racing to the quiet 
stretches of the pool below. 

“Pick out that slick in center stream, 
and you will locate him,” said the veteran. 
“He is resting for another spurt upstream 
tonight.” 

Try as I might I could not mark down 
the fish, despite the fact that my sight is 
considerably better than that of the aver- 
age city dweller. 

“Tt would be waste of time to cast a fly 
over that fish and allow it to drift around 
to him on the current. He would not notice 
the lure. Let me have the rod, and I will 


“For the 


endeavor to prove to you that what the 
Judge told you on the Humber was true.” 
Taking the rod, he commenced to strip 
the line off the reel, making a series of 
false casts such as the dry-fly expert does 
in drying his lure and getting distance. As 
the line sped out and out I followed its 
direction, and eventually located the fish. 
Six times the tackle was whipped from 
the water and overhead. Then, true as a 
bullet to the mark, the fly cracked the 
water above the salmon’s nose. Like a 
flash the silver body plunged from be- 
hind, rose and swallowed the lure. 
“There! Didn’t I tell you?” said the 
guide triumphantly. “That fly, hitting the 
water so close to the salmon’s nose, an- 
gered him, and he crashed into it.” 


LANDED the fish, which weighed 

eighteen pounds, but since have often 
wondered whether or not that salmon 
would have risen just as gallantly had I 
floated the fly in front of his regal nose 
in the approved and accepted manner. 

When occasion offered I presented the 
learned Judge’s theory to a quartette of 
fishermen resting in the lounge room of 
a city club. The opinions advanced were 
all interesting and informative, but one 
experience in particular intrigued me: 

“I am not satisfied with the soundness 
of the conclusion that salmon do not take 
food in fresh water,” said one gentleman, 
“and in rebuttal would ask your considera- 
tion of the following incident. From early 
morning three kindred spirits had fished 
the pools of the lower section of the 
Margaree, Inverness, Nova Scotia. In each 
pool we marked down a number of fish, 
but either we were inexpert in the manner 
in which we presented our offerings, con- 
ditions were not conducive, or what-not, 
for we could not induce a rise. 

“In the late evening, as we trekked 
back to the inn, philosophizing on the 
capriciousness of Salmo salar, we came to 
a pause on the bank of the Long Pool, 











which rises a half dozen 
feet above the surface of 
the river. The face of 
this bank is lined with 
small holes, where count- 
less swallows have built 
their nests. At that mo- 
ment the tiny birds were 
swooping and careening 
about. At times their 
wings skipped and ruffled 
the placid surface of the 
pool. We were absorbed 
in the gyrations and 
pirouettings of the feath- 
ered players, and also 
noted the fact that sev- 
eral large salmon over 
which the birds wheeled 
and dipped betrayed not 
the slightest interest in 
their antics. 


“7 \NE of our party, 
moving along the 
bank, stepped on the 
edge and tore away a 
large bit of sod, which 
fell into the stream. 
Caught in the debris was 
a fledgling swallow, not 
more than a couple of 
days old, which fluttered 
and squawked in dismal 
fashion as it was borne 
off on the crest of the 
current. Unable to effect 
a rescue, we watched the 
bird drift to its doom. 

“As the tiny ball of 
struggling fluff neared 
the tail of the pool there 
came a mighty surge, a 
great salmon broke the 
surface, and the swallow 
disappeared. For upward 
of fifteen minutes we 
watched that section of 
the river where the bird 
had gone down, but it 
did not come to the sur- 
face. On the inn veranda that evening after 
dinner the topic for debate was: ‘Did the 
salmon swallow the swallow?’” 

A well-authenticated story comes from 
Saint Mary’s River, one of Nova Scotia’s 
most prolific salmon streams. A gentleman 
whipping the noted Stillwater Pool made 
a back cast, and in flicking the line forward 
hooked a humming-bird. The tiny victim, 
its gauze-like wings cocked and outspread, 
landed in midstream. The amazed angler 
watched the bird float downstream. As he 
was about to retrieve, in the hope of bring- 
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A pair of beautiful, fresh-run fish, fairly taken 


ing his curious catch to shore, a salmon 
swirled, took the lure and was hooked. When 
brought to gaff, the bird was found crushed 
and deep down in the fish’s throat—almost 
conclusive evidence that the salmon, when 
he struck, intended to swallow the bird. 

But I believe the palm for odd experi- 
ences on any stream should be awarded 
John Cosseboom of Woonsocket, Rhode 
Island, and George Barton, member of the 
Art Students’ League for Painters, New 
York. Both of these gentlemen visited the 
Margaree in the summer of 1929. Mr. Bar- 


ton daily pitched his easel 


on the intervale which 
fronts Tomkins Pool. 
While the light held 


good he transferred the 
panoramic beauties of 
the valley to canvas, 
but when the day was 
done he got out his rod 
and relaxed for an hour 
or so at his favorite 
pastime of fishing. 

Of an evening he 
joined Mr. Cosse- 
boom, a dry-fly purist, 
who, for upward of 
three hours, had floated 
numerous lures over a 
large salmon which lay 
in about three feet of 
water, some _ distance 
from the bank. Not once 
did the fish show the 
slightest indication that 
he saw the fly as it slid 
gracefully above his 
lair. As an experiment, 
Mr. Cosseboom hitched 
on a Silver Palmer as 
big as a large walnut. 
Upstream shot the lure. 
Sitting up, it danced 
jauntily down the tide. 


UIDED by the ex- 

pert hand manipu- 
lating the rod, the fly 
passed directly over the 
fish, which, as_ before, 
did not appear to notice 
the offering. Some fif- 
teen feet farther down- 
stream rode the Palmer. 
As Mr. Cosseboom was 
about to retrieve, a swal- 
low scooped along the 
surface in the wake of 
the rapidly moving lure. 
Then the miracle hap- 
pened. Like an arrow 
loosed from the bow, 
the salmon turned, plunged down-stream 
and beat the swallow to the fly by the 
fraction of a second! He weighed eight- 
een pounds. 

Is it possible that the salmon watched 
the fly float over him for upward of three 
hours, while he sharpened his appetite 
against the moment he would rise and 
dine on the deceitful dainty; or did he 
become angry with the advent of the inter- 
loping bird, which would deprive him of 
his postponed banquet, and, startled into 
action, flash to his doom? 


All day long, salmon can be seen battling with this rough stretch of water 














“LAXIDERMY 


The care, preparation and mounting of game heads—the third of a series 


EGARDLESS of your efficiency in 
handling the birds and small ani- 
mals, the criterion by which you 
are judged as an amateur or cus- 

tom taxidermist is your ability to mount 
the heads of deer and their kin. No matter 
how much praise and admiration your 
furred and feathered specimens inspire, 





there is always the question, “Are his 
heads good?” Your reputation stands or 
falls on the answer. 

Horned heads are in a class by them- 
selves, are rather more difficult than the 
smaller subjects we have discussed, and 
require a more detailed and altogether 
different treatment. They require a longer 
time to complete if properly done and 
must stand the test of a more drastic com- 





parison to nature. Inasmuch as interest is 
centered upon the head as a unit, there is 
no half-way standard. A head is either 
good or bad, and it takes a lot of con- 
scientious effort to make it good. This is 
not, however, beyond the capabilities of 
the average sportsman. If you are a be- 
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liever “What's worth doing is worth 
doing well” and your ambitions urge you 
on to further attainments in the realm of 
taxidermy, study what is to follow. 

There are many beautiful mounts possi- 
ble with game heads. Regardless of where 
you live, your knowledge can be put into 
practise. There are deer from coast to 
coast, from Mexico to Canada. Farther 
north are the caribou. East you will find 
the moose. West roam the elk, the big- 
horn and that speed artist of the plains, 
the pronghorn. Wherever you are, you 
have a subject, with no exceptions in the 
main scope of treatment. The method ap- 
plicable to one is applicable to all. 

So, if the desire is yours and the subject 
within reach, there lacks but the method. 
That is yours for the reading. 

In treating head skins for mounting 
there is one ever-present hazard. If you 


are at all familiar with the texture of the 
hair of these animals, you know it is gen- 
erally very brittle and loosens readily un- 
treatment. 


der improper This we call 





slipping. For this reason extreme care is 
necessary in all operations and this one 
possibility must be kept constantly in 
mind. In other words, it behooves you to 
follow directions. 

As with other specimens, proper treat- 
ment begins in the field. Cotton and 
acetone will be your allies here also, and 
the one law for the man out for a head 
is: never make a head shot. 

Immediately your game is dead it 
should be bled by sticking it in the brisket. 
The cotton you have brought with you 
should be inserted in the nostrils, ears and 
throat. If any blood has spotted the hair, 
it should be removed while still wet with 
cotton dipped in acetone. Never allow it 
to dry on the hair, for then it is difficult 
to remove. This is essential at all times, 
especially so in the case of mountain sheep 
and pronghorn antelope. The hair of these 
animals is tubular and sucks in the blood; 
consequently any resulting stain is perma- 
nent. 

The next step is to take three measure- 
ments around the neck. A piece of string 
in lieu of a tape will serve. You will 
measure the circumferences just behind 
the ears, midway of the neck and at the 
shoulders. These you will need later when 
constructing the artificial neck. 

When you have taken care of these mat- 
ters, your next concern is to remove the 
head and neck. There is no hurry about 


this, and you can well wait, weather per- 
mitting, for a day or so. This period will 
give the body juices time to settle, so that 
they will not flow when you cut through 
the skin. 

It will be obvious that a certain amount 
of neck skin must remain attached to the 
head. Your precaution here is to make 
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sure that you cut the neck off close to the 
shoulders, leaving the lower part consid- 
erably longer. You can trim it later if you 
have too much. 

You are now ready to skin the head. 
Observe Figure 1. Inasmuch as your fin- 
ished work, when mounted and placed on 
the wall, hangs above eye-level, make your 
opening cut along the back of the neck, 
never along the throat. Make this cut, 
then, as indicated in the diagram until you 
reach a point at least two inches to the 
rear of the horns, as shown. From this 
point cut to each horn and, keeping your 
blade as close as possible to the antlers, 





encircle each one until you have the skin 
completely free. The use of fine corn-meal, 
sprinkled on the flesh side, will serve to 
keep your fingers dry and be of general 
good service. 

Working from these openings, skin the 
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entire neck. When you come to the ear 
attachments, cut them close to the skull. 
Continue until the skin is completely free, 
and then sever the neck itself at the base 
of the skull. . 
From here on the success of your skin- 
ning operations depends _upon _the _care 
with which you work. The skin of the 





FIG. 6 


deer family does not peel as does the skin 
of most other animals, but must be cut 
away from the flesh almost without ex- 
ception. For this reason diligence must be 
observed to prevent cutting through the 
hide, with the resulting labor of patch- 
ing it. 

To get the hide off the head without 
mutilation is by far the most difficult part 
of your work. You will need no other 
tools at this stage of operations than the 
common, short, curved skinning blade, 
honed to a sharp edge. Detach the skin 
around the horns. If your preliminary 
work has been well done, the hide should 
come away without leaving any hair on 
the antlers. 

When this is done, invert it over the 
head and set about separating the skin 
from the skull. Roll the hide as you go, 
and keep a sharp edge on your blade. 

The going should be fairly easy until 





you reach the eyes. Here you must pro- 
ceed with the utmost caution. It is a sim- 
ple matter at this point to cut the eyelids, 
for the reason that the lower corners of 
the lids are attached very firmly to the 
bone in a sort of pocket, and require con- 
siderable prying and careful cutting to re- 
lease them. Keep the blade close to the 
bone of the eye socket, and be sure you 
know where the point is going to fetch 
up before you make each cut. 

After you have passed the eyes, the skin 
removes easily again until you reach the 
point where the lips are attached to the 
jaw bones. Here it is necessary to cut the 
lips from the bones without making any 
incision. Skin the nose as far down as you 
can, so as to expose the teeth as much as 
possible, as in Figure 2, and then cut the 
lips from them, keeping your knife, as 
usual, close to the bone. Work alternately 
from one side to the other, so that when 
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you come to the nose itself the remainder 
of the hide will be free from the head and 
out of your way. 

You can now, with a few more careful 
strokes, separate the nose and the lower 
lip from the bone, leaving the skin free 
from the skull. So far, so good. 

Before attempting to treat the skin in 
order that it will keep, you must care for 
the ears while the hide is green. Ears 
should always be skinned out and the car- 
tilage removed whole. Neglect of this im- 
portant operation will leave wrinkled 
and shriveled ears. Always remove the 
cartilage to the very tips, or that part of 
the head: which gives more expression to 
the finished work than any other will, 
later on, mar the entire effect of the 
specimen. 

The method of removal consists of two 
distinct operations. No cuts are made in 
the ear skin. The purpose here is to get 





the ears turned inside out. To do this, be- 
gin at the base of the ear, and with some 
blunt instrument, such as a table knife, 
separate the cartilage from the skin at the 
back of the ear. Turn the ear inside out as 
you proceed, until you have reached the 
very tip. Do not attempt to perform the 
second part of this operation until you 
have the ear reversed and the cartilage 
free from the back. Figure 3 shows the 
beginning of this operation, and will give 
you the idea of what we are trying to 
accomplish. 

The ear should now appear as in Figure 
4, with the cartilage free from the skin 
except along the front. This front, or in- 
side, of the ear is very thin and often ten- 
der, and any attempt to remove the car- 





tilage before the stage of operations in 
Figure 4 is reached often results in a torn 
skin. Now, however, you can peel the 
cartilage from the front of the ear by gen- 
tle manipulation without much danger of 
tearing. 

There remains to treat the lips and 
muzzle. This takes time and patience, but 


must be done if you would have your 
work free from fault. Inside the skin of 
the muzzle and lips lies more cartilage 
which must be removed. Your procedure 
here will be comprised of two things: 
namely, the removal of all the cartilage 
and the thinning down of these parts to 
avoid possible shrinkage later on. 

With your knife make an incision on the 
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inside of both lips from one side com- 
pletely around to the other about 34 of an 
inch from the edge. Through this opening 
all flesh and cartilage can be removed by 
cutting it away bit by bit, so that when 
you have finished you will have a pocket 
around both the upper and lower parts of 
the mouth. Be careful in working so that 
you do not cut through the skin on the 
outside or the membrane on the inside. 

When you are satisfied that you have 
done this work as best you can, go to the 
eyes and cut away all flesh and cartilage 
from the skin around them, always being 
careful not to injure the lids. 

There remains one more step before the 
skin is ready to be cured. Go over the en- 
tire surface of the flesh side of the hide 
with a fleshing knife or scraper or any 
tool that will help you remove all the fat 
and tissue that has been left on it in the 





skinning process. It will take a lot of 
work to cleanse it properly, but this must 
be done, for the curing solution will not 
work into the hide through any fat or 
tissue remaining on it, thus causing the 
hair to slip. 

When you have it perfectly clean, it 
must be thinned. By that is meant that 
you must literally shave it down with a 
fleshing knife so as to make the hide as 
thin as is consistent with the necessary 
strength. This will help the solution to 
work into the skin and result in a better 
cure. Don’t neglect this. 

The skin or scalp is now ready to be 
preserved by immersing it in what is 
called a pickle bath. The secret of any 
pickle bath lies in the fact that it must 
cover the skin completely if it is to do 
this work to the best advantage. The ele- 
ments making up the bath are water, salt 
and powdered (Continued on page 99) 
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The camera caught her perfect pose 


HERE are no fish—at least no fish 
worth catching—in the Taquame- 
non River from Newberry down to 
the rapids below the big falls, a 
distance of about forty miles. The reason 
is that this beautiful, forest-flanked stream, 
perhaps the finest remaining in the north 
woods of Michigan and doubly attractive 
because of its falls, among the largest in 
the eastern United States, is so befouled 
that no fish can live in it. That is, no fish 
except suckers and a few coarse pike, well 
saturated with the creosoted, smelling 
wastes of the water. 
In some of the streams that find their 
way through the swamps and hardwoods 
of Luce and Chippewa Counties into this 


abused Taquamenon, however, there is 
fishing to write home about. The east 
branch of the Taquamenon, for instance, 
harbors trout in plenty. So do Linton 
Creek, the Murphy and various other 
small, nameless streams, 

closed now as_ feeders 


under order of the Michi- 
gan conservation com- 
mission. Just what they 
are supposed to feed is a 
trifle vague. Any trout 
big enough and _ hardy 
enough to migrate down 
from the scene of his birth 
in one of these streams to 
the wide waters of the 
Taquamenon is_ surely 
due for a heavy jolt. 

The Hendrie, entering 
the Taquamenon about 
seventeen miles above the 
big falls, is a pike stream. 
In it is to be found the 
finest of all pike fishing, 
the variety had only in the 
swamp-stained rivers of 
the North. 

Now my wife likes to 
fish. She likes almost any 
outdoor experience, for 
that matter, from spying 
on an eagle’s aerie with a 
camera, huntirg rattle- 
snakes or banding young 
sea-birds in their noisy 
breeding colonies, to 
tramping “the swales and 
cornfields in quest of 
pheasants in October, or 
sitting quietly in a patch of hardwood for 
an hour at a time, waiting for fox- 
squirrels. 

3ut she likes fishing best of all. She is 
willing to pass up a good meal any time 
to go fishing, and they don’t bite too slowly 
for her. She gets as much thrill out of 
catching fish as any one, but if they don’t 
happen to be coming she’s content to keep 
right on fishing anyway. 

So when we planned a brief jaunt into 
the hinterland of the upper peninsula of 
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Michigan last summer, it was natural that 
fishing should come in for its share of 
consideration. It isn’t hard to include fish- 
ing in a trip to that country, for almost 
every stream you cross is trout water, 
most of the lakes afford good catches of 
one kind or another, and there’s first-class 
lake-trout trolling along the reefs of Lake 
Superior. 

However, we had other considerations 
besides fishing on this trip, and we had to 
plan accordingly. Finally we decided to 
spend three days on the Taquamenon 
River. For one thing, I wanted to make 
summer pictures of the big falls. That 
would give us plenty of time for the falls 
trip, and at least a day to run up the east 
branch and try the fishing there. Then, if 
the trout weren’t rising, or if we wanted 
a change, we could have a whirl with the 
pike near the mouth of the Hendrie. We 
feel no scorn whatever for pike fishing. 





A buck with velvet antlers comes to the salt-lick 


We would stay with Russell William- 
son, a state wolf trapper, at the old Mac- 
Nerney cabin on the river. I first saw the 
MacNerney place, hidden away there in 
the Luce County wilderness, last Febru- 
ary when a party of six of us made the 
first winter camera trip to the falls of the 
Taquamenon. We stayed all night at the 
cabin with Williamson the first night out, 
at the end of thirteen miles by snow-shoe. 

I had been back again in May for two 
days on the river, and I knew a warm 





We Went A fter 
HISH 


And spent our vacation photographing the deer 


By BEN EAST 


welcome awaited us on the July trip. Rus 
met us at Soo Junction, and we went in as 
far as Hunter’s mill—an abandoned lum- 
ber mill on the shore of the Taquamenon, 
five miles from the railroad—on Joe 
Beach's Toonerville Trolley, a narrow- 
gauge train with a gasoline tractor for a 
locomotive, by which Joe transports to 
and from the river his daily boatload of 
summer tourists en route to the falls. 

At Hunter’s mill we loaded our stuff 
into Williamson’s small boat, attached his 
big outboard motor and were off for the 
MacNerney place. On the way, Rus told 
us about the deer that were coming daily 
to on clearing. 

Ve had seen plenty of deer signs on the 
idee trip down the Taquamenon. Run- 
ways crossed the ice at frequent intervals. 
Tracks were thick along the shores. Deer 
had browsed in the cedar thickets. When 
we trailed three timber wolves for a time 
on the river and their 
tracks finally swung into 
the timber to the east Wil- 
liamson nodded = signifi- 
cantly. “Yards over there 
on Linton Creek,” he had 
explained. “Likely they 
went in and made a kill.” 


GAIN, on the May 
trip, I had it brought 
home to me that there 
were about as many deer 
to the square mile along 
the Taquamenon as one 
would find anywhere in 
the north woods of Mich- 
igan. On that trip we had 
counted an even score in 
the MacNerney clearing 
at twilight, where they 
had come out to get the 
early grass that was not 
yet up in the woods. And 
after dark we went out- 
side the cabin with a flash- 
light, and the eyes of 
feeding deer had ringed 
the entire clearing at fre- 
quent intervals like twin 
ng of luminous green 
in 

Now, Williamson told 
us, they were still coming 
to the clearing as regu- 
larly as in the early spring. They were 
gathering each afternoon, wandering out 
from the timber to graze on the rank 
growth of clover and timothy that filled 
the clearing. No such pasturage as that 
was to be found in the woods, even in 
midsummer, 

The deer fed about the cabin through- 
out the night, wandering about in the tall, 
dew-wet grass, and on more than one 
occasion, Rus related, they had even come 
up and sampled the small patch of rad- 




















jshes and lettuce that grew along the 
south wall. He had established a small 
salt-lick fifty feet behind the woodshed 
early that spring, and every morning at 
dawn many of the deer were still in the 
clearing, hanging about in quest of salt. 
Soon after sunrise, most of them wan- 
dered back into the timber for the day, he 
said, but a few, bolder than the others, 
spent most of the day in the clearing. 

And the more Russell talked about those 
deer, the more my eyes strayed from our 
fishing tackle to my two 
cameras, stacked with 
our luggage in the bow 
of the boat. 

We reached the Mac- 
Nerney cabin about 
noon, and the— deer 
began gathering in the 
clearing while we were 
yet at table, busy with 
a belated midday meal. 
First to come was a 
sleek red doe, tame far 
beyond the others of the 
herd. When we first saw 
her, she was standing at 
the end of the cabin 
steps, feeding as calm- 
ly as if no such things 
as humans existed in the 
world. 


CREPT out of the 

door on tiptoe, hop- 
ing for one fleeting shot 
with the camera. She 
stood there in tall timo- 
thy and quack-grass, no 
more than five yards 
away, and she raised her 
head and stared quietly 
at me, munching away 
at a bite of grass, as 
nonchalant as any gum- 
chewing stenographer. 

Even the clattering 
racket of the camera 
shutter failed to startle 
her much. She turned 
and walked slowly away 
as if she were disgusted 
at being disturbed. Five 
feet from the corner of 
the cabin she stopped, 
turned sidewise, and 
posed, as free from 
camera consciousness as 
Clara Bow. Then she 
walked off with dignity, 
still quite unruffled. 

Williamson went out 
to the salt-lick after dinner and poured a 
package of table salt on the trampled 
ground. It seemed as if the news of that 
friendly offering spread by moccasin tele- 
graph for miles. Within a quarter of an 
hour, although it was only mid-afternoon 
and the sun was still high above the trees 
across the Taquamenon, a half dozen deer 
were in the clearing, grazing slowly and 
cautiously toward the lick. Others came 
as the afternoon waned, until at sundown 
the herd numbered about twenty. 

The northern dusk deepened slowly over 
the timber, and still the deer wandered in. 
While there was yet light enough to see 
the shyer ones, standing’ hesitant at the 
edge of the clearing, we counted thirty in 
sight at one time. And if you have never 
stood in the doorway of an old cabin, 
buried deep in the northern forest, and 
watched a score and ten wild deer feeding 
in your clearing, you cannot measure the 
thrill of it, and there are no words to 
tell you. 

Later, when a full July moon had come 
up over the forest, we went out and swept 
the clearing with the long beam of a flash- 
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light. The deer were all about us, some 
so close that we could see them plainly in 
the moonlight, others at the far edge of 
the clearing, only their eyes, glowing like 
twin balls of green fire, showing where 
they fed. 

In the middle of the night a soft noise 
awakened us. We raised up on our elbows 
and looked out to see a doe, probably our 
little lady of the afternoon, standing just 
outside our window, rubbing her muzzle 
against the screen. In the moonlight we 





. 


We might have spent our time catching trout like this one if we 


hadn’t met the deer 


could see her as plainly as if it were noon. 

At sunrise the next morning, many of 
the deer were still in the clearing, among 
them two bucks with thick, club-like ant- 
lers still covered with velvet that shone 
like brown plush in the early sunlight. 
This pair struck up an argument over 
which had first rights at the salt-lick, and 
for a few minutes we hoped to see a real 
wilderness duel. They upreared, sparred 
with their forefeet and chased each other 
around for a few seconds. Then they ap- 
parently decided that the season of combat 
was not yet at hand after all, and that 
soft, velvet antlers were better saved for 
greater issues. 


Y that time, the idea of chasing seem- 

ed to spread to does and yearlings, 
and for a few minutes we watched as 
lively a game of tag as any gang of school- 
boys ever played. We had gone up into the 
loft of the cabin and were taking pictures 
through an open window. The deer were 
no more than seventy-five or a hundred 
feet from us, and they knew well enough 
we were there, but they paid little attention. 


When we wanted them to look up for 
a shot with the camera, we whistled softly 
or chirped at them. Up would go their 
heads for a second or two, then they 
would go back to the salt and forget all 
about us. 

The two bucks were more wary than 
the does, however, and they soon grew 
nervous and restless. A few whistles prov- 
ed enough to send the larger one rocking 
away toward the timber, and the little 
fellow stood it only a short time after that. 

We ventured one whistle 

too many, and filled him 

with sudden panic. Per- 
haps for the first time, 

* the morning breeze car- 
ried him scent of the 
strange creatures that 
were making all the 
racket in the cabin. He 
snorted, whirled and 
floated across the clear- 
ing in the long, effortless 
bounds with which the 
whitetail crosses open 
country, his flag flying 
in a derisive gesture of 
farewell. 

The does took fright 
from his example and 
fled with him for fifty 
yards or so. Then they 
halted, turned and stared 
long at the cabin, and 
came slowly back for 
more salt. The sun was 
high above the clearing 
before the last of the 
red herd wandered off to 
the seclusion of the 
woods. 


ISHING? From the 
time that first doe 
walked out into the 
clearing, we forgot all 
about it. We never wet 
a line on the entire trip! 
We spent a day and a 
half making the trip to 
the falls and getting the 
pictures I wanted there, 
and the rest of the time 
we hung around the 
MacNerney cabin and 
played hide-and-seek 
with that bunch of deer. 
Talk about thrills! 
We had them, one after 
another. Even my wife 
wasn’t disappointed 
when it was time to 
leave and we got to thinking about the 
trout in the east branch and the pike in 
the Hendrie. You can fish on almost any 
trip into northern Michigan, but you're 
not likely to get a chance with deer like 
that more than once in a lifetime. 

When November comes and the hunting 
season opens, I’m going back to the 
Taquamenon with a certain sixty-pound 
Osage longbow I know and a dozen good 
steel-tipped hunting arrows. 

My wife just looked over my shoulder 
at that paragraph, and ventured the 
prophecy that when the time arrives I'll 
likely come home with a fine mess of 


pike, 

And probably she’s right. For after all, 
when a buck has eaten salt almost out of 
your hand in July, it wouldn’t be so very 
sporting to walk up and plant a feathered 
birch shaft between his ribs in November. 
And keeping that in mind, it’s not likely 
I’ll do much hunting on the Taquamenon 
this fall. I’m going up, all right, and I'll 
get out and follow the runways enough 
to break in my hunting boots. I’ll see to it 
that the rest of (Continued on page 76) 
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An Expert Opinion 


A story of trout fishing and trout-fishing gentlemen 


By H. P. SHELDON 
Illustrated by HERMAN B. ROUNTREE 


« ” 


SAY it in sorrow,” said the Judge in whimsical tones, 

“but I believe the society of fishermen sustains more 

bubble reputations, more plausible quackery and a greater 

number of didactical know-it-alls than any other sport— 
with the possible exception of amateur horse-racing. Eighteen 
years ago this same month of June, a fishing acquaintance 
whom I met at the Cast and Creel Club on the Battenkill 
gave me a dozen flies.” 

He paused and from a pocket of his short-skirted fishing 
jacket produced a gigantic fly-book. This fly-book, as such 
intimate articles are apt to be, was a measure of the man who 
used it. Some one—some ancient, patient craftsman, bespec- 
tacled and aproned—had selected the leather for it—a rich, 
tough piece, fine fibered and not too flexible. He then had 
cut with skill and stitched with patience, waxing his whips 
well, so that now, after nearly twenty years of service, the 
sides gleamed with a dull polish undimmed by time or immer- 
sion; no stitch was frayed, no seam gaped open under the 
strain of encompassing some ten or twelve dozen assorted 
flies and a few hundreds of running feet of leaders. In short, 
the material of this magnificent fly-book, the fine strong 
stitching and molding of the indomitable leather, and most 
of all, perhaps, its tremendous size were matters which indi- 
cated that the old craftsman had a specially 
qualified patron in mind when he worked. 

Clearly, it was no book for the careless 
amateur trout fisherman; obviously, it was no 
book for the pleasant dabbler who fishes in 
order to be fashionable, and certainly it was no 
book for the cautious person who fears to shove 
his shins into a deep riffle of cold water, or who 
stays at home on a quiet gray day when the 
streams are running free and clear, because 
of the perils of black flies and mosquitoes. It 
was definitely and most particularly a book for 









The Judge prudently lugged his fish some twenty yards into 
the meadow before lifting the prize for the inspection of the 
Doctor and the Captain in the skiff 


a youngster of eighteen or so—as was the Judge, in fact, 
when he bought “it—who already anticipates that trout 
fishing is to be the major serious pastime of a long life, 
and w ho enters upon the sport with diligence and a proper 
respect for its traditions and its obligations, wisely de- 
siring his equipment to be in keeping. 

Two flies the Judge extracted from the book and 
laid in his palm for better inspection. “Only these remain 
of the original dozen,” he resumed. “The gentleman 
didn’t know the name, or possibly I neglected to ask it. 
For all that I know, it may be something as common 
elsewhere as a Grey Hackle and unfamiliar only on these 
local streams, or it may be the creation of a spe- 
cialist, never listed anywhere and only tied in a 
few dozens. I might have looked it up myself, 
of course, but after embarrassing a few experts I 
became interested to see if any of these nomen- 
clature purists could put a name to it. In eighteen 
years none has done so.” He fixed the Captain with 
a quizzical eye. “And now, my boy, it’s your turn 
to try it. Your reputation has spread to every 
stream in New England. Let me see if you’ve 
earned it.” 


HE third member of the party, the Doctor, 

set the butt of his rod on the sod and w atched 

the Judge and the Captain. Behind them, in the 
pond, a trout took down a floating insect with a 
brief sucking noise and a wide, silent roll of water. 
The Captain gave the flies a sharp inspection. 
“Soldier Palmer,” said he, in tones of secure 
authority, his bland blue eye meeting the Judge’s 
glance fairly. “It’s funny no one has named it 
for you long before this.” } 
The tableau held for a moment. Then, on the / 
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An Expert Opinion 


green bank of the famous pool, with 
the declining sun sprinkling the par- 
ticipants with reflections of its own 
passing glory, the Judge bent his long 
back in a quaintly deferential bow to 
the Captain. “The only man in eight- 


een years who really knew,” he mur- 
mured. 

“Well, gentlemen, the 

trout are rising,” said the 
Doctor. 

This observation was 

constantly confirmed by 


the countless splashes on 
the water as six- and 
eight-inch fish fed with 
more vigor than finesse. 
The occasional deep, slow 
roll announced that some 
venerable trout had pick- 
ed off an insect with the 
lazy, easy, dignified form 
that marks the veteran. 
His perfect timing, as 
well as his knowledge of 
his own supremacy, makes 
rude haste unnecessary 
and spattering drops the 
sign of vulgar competition. 


“Judge, as the honored guest of the Squaretail Club you are 
to choose the water you like most to fish. There’s the Pond 
and nearly four miles of good stream; so you need feel no 
hesitancy in making your selection.” 

“Well, now, that’s right nice of you boys. If it’s agreeable 
to all, I believe I'll just take the left shore of the Pond and 
cast from the bank. I observe certain matters and things which 
seem to indicate that some notable fish are feeding just off 
shore. I shall fish well ahead and keep my shadow off the 
water.” 


“ HEN you reach the point, Judge, lay your cast just 

inside an old stake you'll see in the cove. There’s a 
black behemoth which feeds there, and he’ll run close to four 
pounds, I reckon,” the Captain advised, as the guest moved 
up the bank, working out his line with smooth, slow flicks of 
his wrist. “W here’ll we go, Doctor?” 

“Why, on an evening like this we could take fish in the 
middle of the meadow! Look at that one roll! Let’s take the 
skiff and drift up the Pond.” 

They had been quietly at work for perhaps a quarter of an 
hour when a whoop from the Judge—a person not normally 
inclined to emotional vociferation—drew their quick attention. 
That worthy fisherman was surging about in water nearly to 
his waist, grunting, gasping and occasionally letting go a frantic 
bawl of pure excitement. His rod was weaving and whipping 
like a rush in a gale. Farther out, just where the edge of the 
alder shadows fell on the darkling water, the erstwhile placid 
surface heaved and boiled and was cut athwart by slashing 
passages of the line. No fin showed. The struggle was deep, 
strong and furious. 

“He’s fast to one of the Old Masters!” 
Captain. 

It must be explained that now and again on the Squaretail 
waters some one struck a fish of such extraordinary weight 
and of such unusual coloring that it was supposed to be an 
original denizen of the stream, or at least a direct descendant 
of such. The ordinary run of fish were dark enough, in all 
conscience, but these ancients were a glossy greenish black, 
excepting, of course, the under surfaces and the ivory edgings 
of the pectorals. Against their somber sides the crimson 
spots glowed like sparks. Truly they were fish to make 
one weep for the olden days, were these Old Masters. 
Their strength, prudence and utter, unrelenting courage 
were such that, while thousands of their lesser kind went 
from fly to creel and from creel to the pan on the hot 
griddle of the battered stove in the cabin, these superior 
fish were seldom struck and much more rarely taken. 
The two in the skiff watched the struggle with bated breath. 
A black duck with her brood swam to the edge of the rushes 
and watched too. The Judge was fully alive to his tremendous 
opportunity and, for all his thrashing and whooping, he fought 
a neat, tight battle, keeping the opponent’s flanking rushes well 
under control and holding a perilous reserve of line under his 
hand. An almost solid raft of water-lilies floated near the far- 
ther fringe of the conflict. 

“If he ever makes the pads, he’s gone! 
Doctor. 


exclaimed the 


” 


said the 


UT time and time again the rod whipped up 
in a straining arc just in the instant to turn 
the fish from the haven. At times his jetty snout 
and gaping jaws must have missed the swaying 
stems by inches only. When direct rushes failed to 
carry him through against the supple resistance of 
“Se— rod and wrist, the Old Master approached his goal 
by a series of tacking rushes, opposing cunningly 
the broad width of his side against the rod; but 
this maneuver, which might have won for him had 
he adopted it while his strength was fresh, failed 
him now. Though he strained every sinew and 
fought until the pads bobbed and quivered in the 
currents created, he just failed to get his nose into 
the saving tangle. 

Three minutes later the Judge lifted the expiring 
warrior in his net and prudently lugged his fish some twenty 
yards into the meadow before lifting the prize for the in- 
spection of the Doctor and the Captain in the skiff. 

“What did he take?” called one of the two, after admir- 
ing and congratulatory messages had been shouted back 
and forth. 

“Soldier Palmer!” was the reply. “And he ruined it— 
stripped it to the bare shank!” 

The Doctor gazed searchingly at his friend. “That re- 
minds me,” said he in lower tones. “What was that fly he 
showed you before we started out this morning?” 

“Hanged if I know,” was the response. “Never saw one 
-~ of ’em before in my life.” 

“Aha! I thought so! You charlatan! You shyster! Why, 
the cold-blooded (Continued on page 72) 
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Protecting the Brownie 


An appeal for another refuge for America’s greatest game animal 


By STEWART EDWARD WHITE 


N the December number of FiEtp 

AND STREAM I read with great in- 

terest an article by John E. Pegues 

on the Alaska brown bear. I read 
with even greater interest the statement 
that Harold McCracken “after studying 
the law ... switched to the other side and 
says the new law gives the brown bear 
more protection than the old.” 

The article is a very temperate and log- 
ical exposition—though it begins with a 
misstatement. It describes the bear as a 
“carnivorous animal,” which is not strict- 
ly true. The bear eats meat when it comes 
his way handily, but he makes no practice 
of seeking it as his regular basis of diet, 
makes the most of his living from other 
things, and can hardly be called carniv- 
orous. ™ 

Now I have no fault to find with the 
argument set forth in this article, as an 
argument. Nor do I doubt that Mr. Mc- 
Cracken’s study of the law left him con- 
vinced. 

But in spite of the perfection of the 
theory, I am far from satisfied that the 
brown bear is protected 
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A pair of native Alaskans 





cies is a calamity, and our world is in- 
creasingly scientific-minded. 

An examination of the unshaded areas 
—those marked “elsewhere no closed sea- 
son”—shows us that Kodiak Island, Ad- 
miralty, Chichagof and Baranof are thrown 
open. These four are precisely the ones 
where the Alaska grizzly most abounds, 
where exist unique species, which are 
most easily visited by the general public. 
They are, so to speak, the heart of the 
bear situation. 

Does the “elsewhere no closed season” 
mean extermination? If so, is there a 
reason for extermination? Let us look at 
these questions separately. 

The regulation is excused, on paper, 
with the argument that in reality all 
restrictions are not removed. The visiting 
sportsman still pays his license and shoots 
his limited number. The resident Alaskan 
is not so restricted. This throws things 
open at the precise time of year when the 
bear come down from their scattered 
ranges in the mountains to concentrate 
on the salmon streams and to wander on 





as he should be protect- 
ed. Too many “impon- 
derables” are left out. 
For example, the “clam- 
or of public opinion” in 
influencing game reg- . 
ulation. That the said 
public opinion, when it 
has no financial inter- 
est, is exceedingly lo- 
cal, exceedingly urban 
and inexperienced, and 
exceedingly hysterical is 
beside the point. For an- 
other, the expressed and 
implacable determina- 
tion to exterminate the 
bear. Do not believe for 
a moment that this de- 
termination does not ex- 
ist, that it is not power- 
ful, that it is not vigi- 
lant. I know, at first 
hand, because other ar- 
ticles of mine have 
brought me wide corres- 
pondence, and because 
for years I have spent 
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with a gun can kill al- 
most as many as he 
Lange Bronm or Grizaly Basrs sees; and he will see 
occur nearly throughout 
ashe. Rere north obiircne them nearly all. 
Orcle; absent i” glacier- 


covered and marshy areas 
pomaytheer=d ied summer I en- 
escadgertiag. gre end countered _ thirty- 
five, and I could have 
slaughtered the lot with- 


atany time in defence 
of person or property. 

Elsewhere ro close Season 

Nonresident: Season 
throughout Revitecy 


Sepr? fe June 20. out any manner of 
poneraap vow om doubt, which would 


and closed areas where 
hunting 13 prohibited. 


pretty thoroughly have 
cleaned out the districts 








in which I happened to 
be. Incidentally I was 
within fifty yards of all 
of them—once within 
twelve feet—nor was I 
in the smallest danger. 
But I venture to state 
that a great majority of 
men with rifles in their 
hands, and comfortable 
in the “legality” of their 
action, would have pot- 











ted the lot. That is the 
way men act in the 
woods. I know. We do 
not need to visualize 








from three to five 
months annually in 
Alaska examining con- 
ditions first hand, in the 
field. I want also to add this: do not be- 
lieve for a moment that the Game Com- 
mission or the other authorities, as at 
present constituted, have any intention of 
permitting them to have their way. 

But that hysterical element is persis- 
tent. It takes what it can get at the mo- 
ment, and hammers away until it can get 
something else. And under the new reg- 
ulations it has got a good deal. 

The map with the shaded area indicat- 
ing “protection” is imposing enough, on 
paper. It is indeed 80 per cent of the range 
of the brown bear. Provided he is ac- 
tually protected within that area, and will 
continue to be adequately protected, the 
bear’s existence as a species is assured. 
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Chichagof Island, which Mr. White hopes to have set aside as a refuge for 
the great bears of Alaska, is shown by the arrow 


But what we neglect to consider is that the 
20 per cent from which protection is lifted 
is the choicest and best of the bear country. 
It is the most accessible; the easiest to get 
about in, and it contains species of this 
animal to be found nowhere else. 

These considerations are worth thought, 
while we are taking thought for a not 
remote future. The fact that the silvertip 
grizzly is still to be found in parts of 
British Columbia means little in com- 
parison to the fact that in Yellowstone 
Park he is accessible to the general pub- 
lic. Easy accessibility is something to be 
thought of. It is worth preservation. To 
the average citizen, a bear is a bear; but 
to the naturalist the wiping out of a spe- 


“Alaskans dropping ev- 
erything else to turn out 
to kill off all the bears.” 
Furthermore, my experience since these 
new regulations went into effect bears out 
my knowledge of human nature in that 
respect. The first question people asked 
me was, how many bears I had seen; 
and the next, how many I had killed. The 
next reaction was profound astonishment 
that I had killed none. There was no rea- 
sonable logic to it, until in defense of my 
sanity I had to point out that I was a non- 
resident. There is no question that, in the 
open areas, this policy means practical 
extermination. It is too easy. 
Incidentally I must again point out that, 
however theoretically sound it may seem, 
the restrictions on residents in the so- 
called closed areas are flimsy. In them, to 
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refresh your memory, the resident, like 
the non-resident, is restricted to a certain 
season and a bag limit. Except—and here 
is the joker—that a resident may “kill 
a large brown and grizzly bear at any 
time or place when such an animal is 
about to attack or molest persons or 
property.” The italics are mine. In whose 
opinion? In his own! Is that a sufficient 
loophole? I will leave it to any one who 
does not believe in fairies. 


NE afternoon last summer I found 

a very beautiful river in one of these 
closed areas. We were exploring it with 
our usual enthusiasm for something un- 
known to us. It was broad but wadable 
at suitable intervals. The forest overhung 
its reflection in the still reaches ; the small, 
busy rapids leaped happily; trout flashed 
in the pools; kingfishers officiously in- 
formed everybody we were there—we 
were having a grand time. 

Then, lying on a broad bar, we came 
upon the bloated, putrifying carcass of a 
bear. The river was absolutely straight 
and open for a quarter mile both ways; 
the body of the beast was a hundred and 
fifty feet or more from either shore. By 
no stretch of the imagination could he 
have been “dangerous to persons.” The 
assassin had cut off the four paws, prob- 
ably to prove by the claws that he had 
been a hero. 

Is there a good and sufficient reason for 
extermination? This is too large a sub- 
ject to go into completely here. I can only 
state my own findings, based on a rather 
intimate personal experience extending 
over a period of years, backed by a multi- 
tude of interviews and a mass of corre- 
spondence with those whose daily busi- 
ness is carried on in the bear country. 
The reasons given are ferocity and de- 
structiveness. 

There is no question that this bear will 
fight when wounded or cornered. So will 
a rat. Only the bear has the advantage 
of size and ability. Therefore he has ac- 
tually killed or mauled a good number of 
people. That number is, however, a small 
percentage of those who have shot or 


A family of Alaska brown bears unaware of the cameraman 
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annoyed him; it is a ridiculously in- 
finitesimal percentage of those who 
have encountered him. The indubitable 
instances of unprovoked attack are prac- 
tically nil. I say “practically” because acci- 
dents are inevitable even in the supposed 
safety of one’s home. 

On the other hand, certain classes of 
men come into almost daily contact with 
these animals. The stream watchers em- 
ployed by the Bureau of Fisheries, for 
example, ascend the salmon streams once, 
sometimes twice each day, and at the sea- 
son when all the bears in the neighbor- 
hood are right there and waiting. Timber 
lookers for the Forest Service and _pri- 
vate interests encounter them by the 
dozen. Yes, I know that one of them was 
killed. He was new to the business, armed 
inadequately with a rifle shooting a light 
150-grain bullet, and apparently mistook 
the usual bear curiosity for aggressiveness. 

On the other hand, another member of 
the same service told me that in twenty 
years’ experience he had killed one bear, 
and that one only “on suspicion.” Pros- 
pectors do not worry about bears. John 
Holzworth photographed two hundred- 
odd of the animals, all at close range, 
without casualty on either side. I have 
had many of them look me over at a few 
yards’ range, and have got rid of them by 
the simple expedient of standing still and 
allowing them to satisfy their curiosity 
with a full eyeful. There are “the men 
employed in the hills” to whom “security” 
is to be added, in some mysterious man- 
ner, with “no appreciable difference in the 
number of animals killed.” 


HE fellow who is scared is the man 
who listens at home to horrible tales ; 
who goes into bear country, if he goes 
at all, convinced that he is going to be 
a hero; who thinks that every bear that 
stands on its hind legs to look at him is 
about to attack; who, therefore, opens 
gratuitous and ineffective hostilities and 
gets into trouble. 
About the only outdoor men, as a class, 
who do any high-class trembling about 
bears are the fishermen. But their busi- 


ness is not ashore, and they get their 
legend first-hand from the barber shops 
and speak-easies. An Alaskan corre- 
spondent, a friend of mine, found the way 
to convince them. 

“You no doubt saw the Empire and 
what it had to say (about my bear article 
in the Saturday Evening Post). They, of 
course, twisted figures and facts to suit 
their own cause, and Alaska has plenty 
of bone-heads that believe all they read 
in a newspaper—but I hit on an argument 
that won the fishermen. All I had to say 
was, that if a man wasn’t enough of a 
man to get along with the bear and live 
with them, then he’d better get out. It 
usually took about twenty-four hours for 
that to soak in, but when it did he 
flopped.” 


HE other count against the bear, that 

of his destructiveness, is urged 
strongly by a very few interested parties, 
but is really not more than half believed 
by anybody. His destruction of salmon 
during the run amounts to nothing at all 
in a good run compared to the untold 
thousands that crowd the streams for a 
place to spawn. And when there is a poor 
run, he quits the river and eats something 
else. 

He is alleged, also, to be a cattle killer. 
The preponderance of evidence seems to 
be against this belief. In any case, the only 
locality in his range where there is any 
attempt to raise cattle is on Kodiak 
Island. And, as I have often pointed out, 
not only are conditions there unfavorable, 
but also we can raise cattle anywhere— 
and to better advantage—on the earth’s 
surface, and our big bear only here. If it 
came to a choice between them, we would 
do better to pick the bear. 

But it is not a choice between the two. 
The bear is not carnivorous except when 
meat is shoved under his nose. He is not 
constitutionally a meat hunter. Most of 
the few specific cases reported, and on 
which I have been able to get any real 
information, turned out to be the eating 
by bear of cattle killed by disease, expos- 
ure and starvation. (Continued on page 74) 


Photo by Harold McCracken 
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Adrift on the open sea. A bearded seal which has just been killed is upon the ice by the oomiak 


Springtime o Dering Strait 


Hunting the great sea mammals of the Arctic with the Eskimos 


HE broken ice pack drifted 

northward against the chill 

wind which swept Bering Strait, 

and sullen waves washed slug- 
gishly against the great pan upon which 
we floated. Our skin boat, the oomiak 
of the natives, had been pulled upon the 
ice. We walked back and forth beside 
it, and swung our arms and stamped 
our feet for warmth. 

It was springtime on Bering Strait, 
and the Eskimos were hunting the sea 
mammals upon which they depend for 
food and clothing. The day was dull 
and gray, and the cold wind from off 
the ice-floes penetrated the deer skins 
with which we were clothed. For addi- 
tional warmth I pulled on my gut shirt, 
made from the intestines of seals. 

Nagozruk, our head man, climbed 
upon the bow of the oomiak and, with 
hands shading his eyes, peered south- 
ward along a narrow, open lead which 
wound through the loose pan ice. He 
peered intently for a few moments and 
then motioned for my binoculars. After 
a brief survey, he shook his head and 
handed the glasses back. “No walrus,” 
he said shortly. 

For another hour we drifted on. We 
had been upon the floes for two days 
and nights, and only one oogrook, the 
largest of the seals, had been shot by our 
crew. Towering walls, obscured by low- 
hanging clouds, were faintly visible to the 
west—the Siberian shore. The precipitous 
cliffs of the Diomede Islands were to the 
eastward. One of them, the larger of the 
two, is owned by Russia, while the other, 
Little Diomede, belongs to the United 
States. 

Clouds of sea-fowl worked to and from 
the island. Murres, their white breasts 
gray in the subdued light, swept by in 
long strings, flying close to the water, and 
swarms of small auklets buzzed aimlessly 
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Wales girl with young puppy 


about with the speed of rifle bullets. 

Farther to the east, concealed in the 
haze which covered the strait, was Cape 
Prince of Wales, the westernmost point 
of North America. The Eskimo village 
which nestles upon the flat tundra under 
the bold promontory wes our home port, 
and we were venturing far from our base. 
Wales natives are recognized as among 
the most venturous of the Eskimos, and for 
generations they have made their living 
by pursuing the sea mammals among the 
drifting ice-floes. Where other Eskimos 
are content to hunt along the shore ice, 
or within a few miles of the coast at 


best, these hardy hunters, in their big 
skin boats, follow the mammals from 
the waters of the New World into 
those of the Old. It was this reputation 
of the Wales Eskimos which caused 
me to make a 750-mile sledge journey 
from Point Barrow, the northernmost 
point in Alaska, that I might hunt 
walrus with them upon the drifting ice. 

Geographically, Cape Prince of 
Wales was an ideal place to hunt, for 
no naturalist had ever worked there, 
and as it is the nearest point to Siberia 
unusual bird migrants were sure to be 
found. Then, too, the tides run north- 
ward in the spring, and all the ice of 
Bering Sea and the mammals which 
live upon it drift through the narrow 
strait into the Arctic Ocean. In addi- 
tion to the mammals, many strange 
sea-birds wing their way past the point 
to even more remote nesting grounds. 


S I walked back and forth strag- 
gling flocks of eider began to ap- 
pear from the south. Their flight was 
different from that of the murres and 
auklets about the island. The latter 
were circling about, and it was evident 
that the island was their home, while 
the eider were massing low over the 
leads, as though to avoid the head wind, 
and werelaying a straightcourse northward. 
The men of my crew talked together in 
low, guttural voices. Then Nagozruk, who 
spoke English, said: “We have to hurry. 
South wind coming; mebbe one _ hour, 
mebbe more, but we have to hurry. With 
south wind and current going into Arctic 
Ocean—we out of luck. We never paddle 
this oomiak against wind and tide.” 

Sail was hoisted, and we jumped to our 
places, each one pulling a paddle im 
unison to a singsong chant. The canvas 
bellied full, and the oomiak plowed slug- 
gishly through the ice-filled waters. Hour 
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after hour we headed across the strait, 
and as the wind gradually died we paddled 
the harder. Larger flocks of eider began 
to appear from the south—endless strings, 
apparently. i 

When Cape Mountain began to loom 
from the haze, we lessened our efforts, for 
the continued strain at the paddle was 
exhausting. To me it seemed a little fool- 
ish to take alarm because of a migration 
of birds, when all other conditions seemed 


the same. 


HREE years in Alaska should have 

taught me that the natives are not 
easily frightened, and this day was no ex- 
ception. As we slowly made our way along 
the edge of the shore ice within a few 
miles of Wales village, the sea became 
glassy and the floating bergs, with hun- 
dreds of sea-gulls clustered upon them, 
were mirrored in the quiet depths. The 
Eskimos paddled lazily. 

Oomalina took the tiller. Nagozruk 
started the little kerosene stove and boiled 
a hunk of seal meat. 

“Well, Nagozruk,” I questioned, “we 
didn’t need to hurry after all?” 

The wizen-faced Eskimo grasped a piece 
of meat in his teeth and cut off a bit while 
I watched, fascinated. I always expected 
to see a lip removed when the sharp knife 
severed the meat. “Oh, we knew what we 
were doing. Mebbe one hour more we 
catch hell. You look down along Cape 
Mountain. See that haze in the sky? 
It's calm here; but when it gets real 
nice at Wales, we know it’s time to get 
home.” 

Even as Nagozruk pointed I observed 
in the south a rising black pall which slow- 
ly obscured the cape. At the same time 
a gentle wind sprang again from the north. 
The wind increased, and a haze gathered 
overhead. Then snow began to fall, and 
the scattered flakes were driven at an 
acute angle. And all the time, while the 
wind was coming from the Arctic at our 
backs, the great cloud to the south, now 
an ominous mass of solid black, mounted 
higher into the heavens and advanced, 
apparently against the wind. 

And riding before that southeast storm 
was such a migration of birds as I had 
never witnessed. Countless numbers of 
eider passed in uniform ranks, line upon 
line of them, straggling along the lead. 
When they passed low over our heads, 
they didn’t vary their speed by a quick- 
ened wing beat. They seemed automatons 
pushing their way into distant breeding 


Springtime 


on Bering Strait 





grounds, Brant, bands of small sandpipers 
and many murres were identified in the 
hurrying throng. 

Nagozruk was right. Within an hour 
the wind shifted and was blowing a gale 
from the south. We were unable to reach 
the village before the wind brought floes 
grinding against the shore ice; so we were 
forced to pull our oomiak to safety and 
walk to the village. 


OR two weeks the wind blew up 

Bering Sea, and during that time it 
was impossible to launch a boat. Great 
herds of walrus drifted so near the village 
that we could see them massed black upon 
the ice, and I often heard their bellowing 
when I was two miles back on the tundra. 
As the severe storm continued, the natives 
grew fearful that the walrus migration 
would end before enough were killed for 
food. 

The winds must change even at Cape 
Prince of Wales, however; and after two 
weeks of continuous storm from the south, 
with snow flurries obscuring the tundra 
and massive floes grinding against the 
shore ice, the wind veered to the north. 
Within a few hours’ time a broad channel 
of open water appeared. Nagozruk climbed 
the face of the cape with the binoculars. 


The spotted seal, a common animal at Wales 
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A young bull walrus killed near the beach 


All the others of our crew put their shoul- 
ders into the harness and skidded the big 
skin oomiak across the fast-rotting shore 
ice to the edge of the flaw. Water lay 
upon the ice in big pools; so it was im- 
possible to keep dry even with boots made 
from the skin of the oogrook. We all 
carried extra mukiuks that we might 
change foot-gear when we finally launched 
the bi vat. 

Nagozruk joined us, but he had seen no 
game, The ice was now far off shore, and 
we paddled over the calm water toward 
the middle of the strait but headed a trifle 
south that we might make the land in case 
of another blow from the south. A few 
miles off shore we came to a large drift 
of ice. When we were slowly paddling 
along a narrow channel, the field suddenly 
began to close. 

We quickly jumped from the boat on to 
a pan. While a couple of Eskimos fended 
off ice which was threatening to burst the 
skins of the boat, the rest heaved together 
and dragged the oomiak upon the floe. It 
was a narrow escape, and only the fact 
that the skins are exceedingly tough saved 
us from a long cruise into the Arctic upon 
a drifting ice cake. A whale boat would 
have been crushed. 

A few seals swam about the leads, their 
heads raised high above the water as they 
gazed inquisitively about. When we shot 
a small oogrook, several beautiful ivory 
gulls hovered overhead, waiting for a 
chance to share the plunder. These sea- 
gulls are wanderers of the Arctic and 
make their home upon the drifting floes. 
Rarely are they seen over land, and their 
nesting places are so remote (upon barren 
islands of the polar seas) that few 
naturalists have seen them. 


HE floes gradually scattered again, 

and the wind died. An absolute calm 
prevailed, such as one rarely sees at 
Bering Strait. The ice cakes were mir- 
rored in the depths of the silver gray 
waters. The Diomedes towered into the 
sky in the west, their summits, as usual, 
crowned in fog, while on beyond, dark 
under the low-hung sun which tinted the 
massive cloud banks with gold, was the 
Siberian shore. 

It was late evening, and all wild life 
seemed aware of the fact. Few birds were 
moving, and scarcely a sound broke the 
silence as we drifted slowly with the 
current. We heard an occasional splash as 
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an oogrook slapped the water with his 
flippers, or the distant call of a frost gull, 
“kittiwake, kittiwake,” but even these 
sounds seemed subdued. The constant 
rubbing of ice against ice was so gentle 
that there was a continuous “sh-sh’—a 
sleepy sound which leads to laziness and 
reverie. Bering Strait has many moods, 
and we were seeing her at her best. 

Paddles were resumed, and we made our 
way slowly toward the Diomedes, occa- 
sionally taking a shot at seals upon the 
ice. One time Nagozruk sighted at least 
ten on one large cake. So we pulled 
up our snow-shirt hoods (all of us 
wore parkas of white drilling to make 
us inconspicuous against the ice), 
and paddled slowly into nice range of 
the whole herd. 


N THAT single pan of ice I 
saw seals of four different species 
—the ringed, the spotted, the ribbon 
and the oogrook, and they all flopped 
their way into the water without a 
single casualty. The Eskimos, I some- 
times think, are the world’s worst 
marksmen, and again they are ex- 
perts. I often marveled when a na- 
tive would hit a small seal head at one 
hundred yards; again, I was amazed 
when he missed a walrus at thirty! 
I had not taken my rifle from its 
case, and regretted this when I saw 
the ribbon seal, for it is usually a 
very rare animal at Wales. I was 
shooting a large-caliber rifle, and the 
Eskimos did not like to have me shoot, 
for when I hit game—which, I might say, 
was not often—the animal usually sank 
immediately. With their small-caliber 
rifles the natives wounded their prey and 
then struck with a harpoon to which was 
attached a float made of sealskin. There- 
fore, even though the animal sank, they 
could recover it. 

We paddled nearer to Fairway Rock 
and the Diomedes as night drew on. The 
sun, hanging low over the Siberian coast, 
burned red through the light clouds which 
crowned East Cape 
and extended out over 
the strait. Finally, 
just before midnight, 
the sun dipped below 
the horizon for a 
while, and then, when 
I was next conscious 


of it, was rising 
again, with broad 
beams of light re- 


flecting from the ice- 
strewn waters. 

We encountered a 
multitude of sea birds 


as we neared the 
rock—a continuous 
whistling of wings 


small parrakeets 


as 
and least auklets 
whizzed by like so 


many gigantic bum- 
blebees. Kittiwakes 
were numerous, and 
a few large burgo- 
masters cruised along 
on silent wing. They 
are wonderful gulls, 
the burgomasters, and 
they live their lives along ice-bound shores 
and frozen tundras. 

Fairway Rock, a short distance south 
of the Diomedes, loomed black against the 
lighted northern sky. As we floated into 
the shadow of the precipitous walls we 


could make out rows of white-breasted 
murres, quaint diving birds, which lined 
every ledge, and hundreds of auklets 


clustered upon every prominence. The air 
was filled with darting forms, and the 
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water was crowded with swimmers. We 
paddled to the slippery walls and climbed 
about to search for eggs, but the murres 
had not started nesting. Those grotesque 
fellows, which look like miniature pen- 
guins, tumbled headlong into space as 
we crept along their high perching places, 
and then, with fast-beating wings, whirred 
off over the open strait. 

In the boat again, we worked farther 
westward. The floes became heavier, and 
little game was seen. Finally our head 
man stood upon the gunwale of our craft 





Whistling swans. Few are privileged to see these 


little fellows in their moss nests 


and looked to the left, and a few muttered 
words to our coxswain caused the oomiak 
to swerve to the south. Nagozruk had 
sighted a dead walrus floating high above 
the water. 

It was a very dead walrus, and had been 
in that condition for some time. But a 
dead walrus is better than a live one, as 
far as the Eskimo is concerned; so the 
old fellow was towed to a low-floating 
pan and the carcass cut up. Not a particle 
of meat was abandoned—even the blood- 





The young of the walrus are known as pups 


intestines being saved. It takes a 
winter in the North for a white man to 
become accustomed to smells, but even 
then I felt squeamish at times. 

We drifted idly upon the ice, midway 
between Siberia and the Diomedes. The 
sun climbed rapidly; the day was warm 
and beautiful. There were few clouds rid- 
ing the light blue sky, and the water, 
which showed dark through the light ice- 
packs, was like glass. We loafed for an 


shot 





hour and boiled a kettle of tea upon our 
stove. Then, piling into the oomiak, we 
paddled southwest. 

More seals were seen, and a bombard- 
ment took place, with one little ringed 
seal bagged by Oomalina. I dozed at my 
paddle for an hour or so, as I was a little 
mukki (dead), as the natives say when 
they are tired, and awakened to find the 
boys stalking another oogrook. As we 
slowly advanced the old fellow raised his 
head high, and his long whiskers, stand- 
ing out, gave him a mustached appearance, 
We stopped paddling, but the oogrook 
was wary, and with a clumsy up- 
heaval of his hindquarters he slid 
into the — 

A little later we came to a large 
lagoon in the ice, a big pond sur- 
rounded by ice-floes. Soon Nagozruk 
began to mutter in Eskimo. Finally 
he turned to me and said, “Plenty 
walrus over there.” 

With the glasses I could make out 
several bands in the water with just 
their heads exposed, while in the air 
above them hung a black cloud of 
vapor. One of the natives said, 
“Smoke walrus breath.” 

We headed for them, but just in the 
rear of the walrus we saw the large 
fins of a school of killer-whales. 
These ferocious brutes were behay- 
ing well enough; they simply cruised 
along behind the main herd of walrus, 
and we had no intention of inter- 
rupting their peaceful journey. We 
quickly veered off and stopped along 
the edge of a great berg while they passed. 
The Eskimos claimed to have seen killers 
attacking walrus and throwing them com- 


pletely out of the water, and we were 
not desirous of having our skin boat 


mistaken for a walrus. 

But there were other bands of walrus 
near by, and we paddled upon a huge 
brute lying on the surface of the water 
with his head down. As he raised his 
bristly face, with the water running from 
his brown head and his white ivories 
gleaming against his 
dark hide, he looked 
like a demon of the 
deep. The Eskimos 
fired, and the walrus, 
with a great surge, 
dived under the ice 
and was lost in the 
thick pack which had 
gathered at that point. 
But there were other 
animals near, and 
little time was spent 
looking for this 


wounded one. 
E could still 
see the large 


band with the killers 
convoying them, 
while off in an open 
lake of water with 
shores of drifting ice 
were a dozen big 
bulls. They swam 
slowly, some with 
heads high and others 
diving and playing 
about. They seemed 
merely to be floating northward with the 
current until we alarmed them. Then they 
dived and headed for the heavy ice where 
we could not follow. 

Every time a head appeared we shot, and 
two animals lay apparently dead upon the 
water. Dropping our guns, we grabbed 
paddles and plied them vigorously, while 
Nagozruk stood at the bow with harpoon 
held high, ready to make it fast. When we 
were within (Continued on page 76) 
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Colorado wins first honors in the 1930 Brown Trout Class 


S one studies the various trouts from 
different sections of the country 
he cannot help but marvel at the 
enormous diversity in the shapes 

and sizes of these fishes. Both the salmons 
and the trouts seem to display a far greater 
variety of these two factors than any other 
family of fresh-water fishes. At least they 
appear to offer a greater number of devia- 
tions from what is ordinarily considered 
as normal—in other words, individuals 
that might be regarded as freaks, 

Witness the photograph shown 
herewith of Mr. D. Gaines’ 
brown trout weighing 9 pounds and 
2 ounces. This fish, which was 
taken in the East River of Colorado 
on July 22, 1930, measured 30% 
inches in length and only 15% 
inches in girth. Note the perfectly 
enormous head and the ungraceful 
bodily conformation. Certainly, 
beauty is not one of this trout’s at- 
tributes ! 

What causes malformations of 
this sort? As a rule, they are due to 
factors which unfortunately are not 
very clearly understood—and in 
some cases, not at all. For instance, 
advanced age is frequently respon- 
sible for characteristics such as may 
be noted in Mr. Gaines’ fish. In a 
sense, however, that is only dodging 
the issue. Why does old age produce 
such abnormal trout? 

Besides heredity, we know that 
environment plays an important 
role—just as it does in human 
affairs. For example, it is generally 
recognized that trout which feed 
upon an abundance of insects, in 
both adult and larval forms, varied 
now and then by a diet of shrimps, 
are usually the best proportioned 
fish—especially if they are able to 
secure such food without expending 
too much effort. These fish have 
small heads, a marked thickness 
along the back and great depth 
in the region of the pectoral fins. 

We are most apt to find these perfectly 
formed trout in some of those clear, cold 
New England streams characterized by 
many deep, placid pools and a series of 
rifles and white water, broken here and 
there by gently flowing stretches. In such 
waters trout find an abundance of food 
in the more quiet portions and are stimu- 
lated to activity and vigor in combating 
the fast water. The result is the develop- 
ment of splendidly formed fish. 

Streams that consist almost entirely 
of white water are not capable of sup- 
porting a sufficient amount of food, espe- 
cially of the insect varieties, to sustain any 
considerable amount of fish life. In 
these waters we find, as a rule, small, 
trimly built and rather slender trout. On 
the other hand, warm, sluggish waters 
may produce an enormous food supply 
of all types, but they are usually not con- 
ducive to developing those robust char- 
acteristics which are most admired in 
all game fishes. What the fish lack 
in this respect, however, is made up by 
their avoirdupois, which sometimes bor- 
ders on a corpulence and rotundity that 
fall short of being graceful. 


Where insect life is insufficient, trout 
are compelled to feed upon small fish, 
crawfish and mollusks. It may be said that 
such fish are generally characterized by 
large heads and lanky bodies. In short, 
they are ill-proportioned. 

Of course, many other factors influence 
the development of trout. Temperature is 
of great importance. For instance, in 
Northern waters growth may cease entire- 
ly during the winter months. In short, as 





Betty Gaines with her dad’s prize-winning trout 


Eric Taverner has so aptly phrased it, 
“Extremes of environment have been re- 
sponsible for the formation of well-known 
types.” 

Despite its rather odd proportions, Mr. 
Gaines’ fish is 9 pounds and 2 ounces of 
genuine brown trout—and all that it im- 
plies. Beauty in fishes, as in people, is 
only skin-deep, and handsome is as hand- 
some does. If you don’t believe it, ask 
Mr. Gaines. 

A Winchester rod, a Shakespeare reel, 
a Kingfisher. line and a No. 8 Howarth’s 
Orange Asher fly were contributing 
factors in the final downfall of this mon- 
ster brownie. 


BIG BOY BROWNIE 
By H. D. Gaines 


LL winter my friend, P. G. Reynolds, 

and I planned our vacation for the 
following summer. As we studied maps, 
resort booklets and time-tables we kept 
kidding each other about which one of 
us was going to catch the big fellow. 
Little did we dream that either of us 
would take what was probably the biggest 


trout caught in any Colorado stream dur- 
ing that entire season. However, I’m get- 
ting ahead of my story. 

Living in Wichita, Kansas, we are but 
little more than a day’s drive from some 
of the best fishing waters in Colorado. In 
June I packed up my fishing tackle, loaded 
my family in the car and started for Al- 
mont, Colorado, where we had previously 
engaged a cabin for the season. This town, 
which is twelve miles north of Gunnison, is 
a veritable fisherman’s paradise. It 
is situated at the junction of the 
East and Taylor Rivers, where their 
confluence forms the Gunnison. 
From this point the angler may 
secure miles and miles of good 
fishing in three directions. 

In 1930 the fishing was even bet- 
ter than usual. There had been very 
little rain, and the streams were 
clear as crystal. On almost any day 
one could quite easily fill his creel 
with nice-sized brown and rainbow 
trout. 

Up until July 22nd, the largest 
fish I had taken was a brook trout 
weighing just three pounds, though 
I had landed any number of browns 
and rainbows from one to two and 
a half pounds. About nine o’clock, 
on the morning of July 22nd, Rey- 
nolds and I, after a heated argument 
as to whether we should fish the 
East, Taylor or Gunnison River, 
finally decided on the first named. 
In a few minutes we were on the 
John Bain ranch. Reynolds stopped 
on the bridge and I, impatient as 
usual, started fishing upstream. 


NEVER knew fish to strike as 

rapidly and as viciously as they 
did that morning. In a very short 
time I had eleven nice trout in my 
creel, and I had noticed that Rey- 
nolds, who was fishing below the 
bridge, was getting some too. Then 
a big rainbow got away from me, 
and I was forced to put on a new 
leader. It was a great disappointment to 
lose such a nice fish; so, looking over my 
tackle carefully, I decided to put on the 
best that I had—a six-foot Joe Welsh lead- 
er and two new No. 8 flies, a California 
Hackle and a Howarth’s Orange Asher. 

Talk about luck! I was just fooling 
around in the middle of the stream, watch- 
ing Reynolds land one, when I noticed an 
eddy in the shade of a huge boulder in 
some swift, deep water, off to one side. 
I snapped my flies into this eddy, and the 
fight was on. After I had the first glimpse 
of this fish and saw the size of him, I was 
just about panic-stricken. However, it 
flashed across my mind that I had on a 
new leader, a good Winchester bamboo 
rod, a Shakespeare automatic reel and a 
Kingfisher silk line. When I thought about 
this tackle, my confidence returned. The 
reel being an automatic, I could easily keep 
the slack out of my line. Gradually I 
worked the fish upstream and into the 
shallow water close to me. 

After about twenty-five minutes, when 
I hoped that Mr. Trout was as tired as 
I was, I went after him with my landing 
net. My first at- (Continued on page 67) 
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Bulletin of the AMERICAN 
GAME cASSOCIATION 


WHOSE PUBLIC DOMAIN? 


T is doubtful whether many of the 
Western States will grasp at the op- 
portunity to obtain possession of their 
share of the remaining 178,979,446 acres 
of public domain lands—the skimmed milk 
of our vast former public holdings—in 
the manner suggested by President Hoo- 


ver’s special committee. This committee, 


has been studying the problem under the 
direction of James R. Garfield, Secretary 
of the Interior in the Roosevelt admin- 
istration. 

In 1904 the unappropriated public do- 
main lands amounted to 473,836,402 acres, 
but homesteading and other methods of 
acquiring ownership have reduced the 
acreage to the figure above. How to dis- 
pose of the balance of the lands, denuded 
and ruined by uncontrolled grazing, has 
been the problem. 

The restrictions suggested are not likely 
to be acceptable ; and if these lands should 
become the property of the states, it will 
remove one of the most potent arguments 
for large appropriations by Congress for 
public roads and other purposes. 

The committee recommends that all the 
remaining public domain, except lands set 
aside for national defense, reclamation, 
reservoirs, national forests, parks, monu- 
ments and migratory-bird refuges, shall 
be turned over to the several states if they, 
by act of their respective legislatures, 
agree to accept the lands under the con- 
ditions laid down. 

Lands which the states do not accept 
are to be converted by executive order into 
national ranges, and the existing laws and 
appropriations pertaining to the national 
forests shall be extended to them. This is 
most sensible. The Forest Service already 
has developed a trained personnel in 
ranger-management problems and has the 
machinery to administer these ranges. 

Before any lands are to be turned over 
to the states, a board of five shall deter- 
mine which lands should be added to 
national forests, national parks, wild-life 
refuges and other national uses. Many of 
these areas should be set aside as refuges 
for antelope, sage grouse and other wild 
creatures. 


STOPPING THE UNFIT 


N the January issue of Fietp AND 

StreEAM, John B. Burnham, for many 
years President of the American Game 
Association, editorially recommended that 
undesirable hunters be eliminated by a 
system of examinations. 

The suggestion elicited much discus- 
sion, most of it favorable. One prominent 
Kentuckian suggested that “it might help 
to compel every applicant for a hunting 
license to file a bond with the state to 
assure his good behavior. The farmer 
could be reimbursed for damages. A 
shiftless, irresponsible hunter would have 
a hard time giving the bond.” 

At the Seventeenth Game Conference 
one of the speakers predicted that ere 
long some state would muster up enough 
courage to establish an examination sys- 
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tem to eliminate from the field those who 
cause all the trouble between landowners 
and sportsmen. He said, “Such a system, 
once established, would work automatic- 
ally, and the states could revoke certifi- 
cates of those who violate the law or 
commit depredations.” 

New York’s new Conservation Com- 
missioner, Henry Morgenthau, Jr., pub- 
lisher of one of America’s largest farm 
periodicals, instead of depending upon 
the judgment of himself and his staff ex- 
clusively, as his first step appointed an 





Henry Morgenthau, Jr., who was recently 
appointed New York Conservation Com- 
missioner by Gov. Franklin D. Roosevelt 


advisory council composed of twenty of 
the foremost conservation leaders in the 
State. 

This council has already justified Com- 
missioner Morgenthau’s judgment. At a 
recent meeting it unanimously recom- 
mended the enactment of a law requiring 
examination of applicants for hunting 
licenses, with an examination fee of 50 
cents. It i is, therefore, likely that the Em- 
pire State will be the first to adopt this 
method of eliminating the unfit from the 
hunting field and putting hunting upon a 
higher plane. 

The New York Council also recom- 
mended that the trespass law be so 
amended that it will apply equally to all 
classes of trespassers instead of applying 
only to hunters and fishermen, thereby re- 
flecting upon thousands of honest sports- 
men, as does the present law, by singling 
them out as a class. 

Other recommendations of the New 
York Council include a uniform opening 
date for all small upland game and a 
plan for leasing public fishing waters sim- 
ilar to that in operation in the states of 
Connecticut and New Jersey. 


LEOPOLD PUBLISHES REPORT 


ee AME conservation has not yet come 

to grips with the fundamental causes 
of wild-life depletion,” says Aldo L eopold, 
game survey expert, in one of the opening 
statements of his report, just off the 
press, covering studies made during the 
past two years in Michigan, Wisconsin, 
Minnesota, Iowa, Missouri, Illinois, In- 
diana and Ohio. 

This report, which has been awaited 
eagerly by conservation workers through- 
out the country, and especially those re- 
siding in the eight states named, is the 
most complete résumé of its kind ever 
attempted. It is liberally illustrated with 
maps, charts and graphs, and deals with 
the fundamental problems found in each 
of the states named. 

“More game would be produced by pay- 
ing the farmer a bonus on hedges and 
brush covers than by spending thousands 
of dollars annually on foreign birds” j 
one of the significant statements made by 
the author. ; 

“The machinery is already here for the 
effective restoration of native game. The 
policy of modern farming is to turn every 
yard of land into crops or pasture. All 
other conservation measures are but stop- 
gaps until this fundamental deterioration 
of environment is in some way checked.” 

Mr. Leopold found that the most im- 
portant factor in the farming areas of 
the eight states surveyed is the debrushing 
of woodlots and drainage channels. He 
urges that farmers be compensated for 
making their lands attractive to game 
instead of encouraging them to remove 
every bit of cover in the interest of still 
more tillable land. He also urged that 
public ownership and management of game 
lands be extended rapidly while land is 
cheap, and that the general public contri- 
bute funds for restoring non-game species 
instead of allowing the sportsmen to pay 
the entire cost. 

The information contained on the re- 
spective administrative set-ups in the eight 
states is illuminating. It is hoped that this 
survey work will continue until every 
state in the Union has been surveyed, but 
many of the findings in this first unit will 
be decidedly helpful to most of the other 
States. 

The report as a whole is so informative 
that the American Game Association has 
agreed to become the principal distributing 
agency for it, without profit. Copies in 
cloth sell for $1. 


PARK MAKING PECULIAR 


HE wholly unexpected happened dur- 

ing the recent session of Congress, as 
is so often the case. Every one fully ex- 
pected the Tropic Everglades National 
Park plan to be adopted by Congress, 
but during the closing days of the ses- 
sion the measure got side-tracked. No 
one seems to know for what rea- 
son, but it is suspected that certain Con- 
gressmen did not want their friends of 
the South to accomplish their aims so 
easily, and the (Continued on page 46) 
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“The Quad for me”, 
say hundreds the 
y! first time they set 

/ eyes on this new 

small four! 


ISHERMEN, sportsmen, small boat 
users no longer say, “but a Quad is 
too big for my kind of service”. From 
tank to skeg, Junior Quad is built for 
them. It’s not an inch nor an ounce nor 
a horsepower too large for any capable, 


comfortable craft. 

And what performance it gives! Not a tremor of 
vibration at any speed! Luxurious power that 
flows like velvet! Easy starting —so genuinely 
easy to start that an electric starter would be 
superfluous! 

Junior Quad has all big Quad features, includ- 
ing the gearless internal rotary disc valve that 
means so much in performance, quietness and 
thrifty operation. It’s enormously rugged. And 
its price—quality and performance considered 
—is as sharply competitive as you could wish. 
Send for the catalog! 


Elto Division, Outboard Motors Corporation 
3146 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wis. 





BATTERY IGNITION OUTBOARD MOTORS 


Domm a icl baaaict bi 
5 @ |... $9975 


<> 
‘ The surpassing value of the light 

motor field. Standard Elto con- 

struction— identical in workman- 
ship, cestly materials and fine finish 
to motors costing several times as 
much. Twin-cy linder design, t horse- 
Drives average family boats 


Weighs only 


itfers 


power 
7 to 10 miles an hour 
38 pounds. Elto b 


centrifugal pump cooling, 
gal pumy g 


ignition, 
e fh rent 
Lightweight in 


muffler. See the 


your dealer’s store compare it with 


class! 
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JUNIOR QUAD “3? 


{ 
4 


< |e 
_ 
| Sreltt arena tities: type with Elto internal 
rotary disc valve gearless, we irproof, : | 
troubleproof), 25 cu. in. piston dis- 
placement, dev elops fe) horsepower at 


4200 R.P.M 


every engine speed. Elto batter, 


Entirely vibrationless at 
igni 
tion, waterproof under all conditions. 
Easiest to start of any motor of its 
size. Equipped with speciall; design- 
ed Elto underwacer silencer —extreme 


ly qui Convenient throttle control 


onend of steerimg handle. Exception 
aily rugged construction throughout 
Price $275.00 










Senior Quad — for 
big outboard runa- 
bouts and cruisers. 
Develops 35 horse- 
— at 4500 R.P. 
- Internal rotary 
disc valve, under- 
water silencer, Elto 
battery ignition. 
Price, $325.00. 
Electric i 


starting 
model, $395.00. 


Big Quad — used on the . 
finest outboard boats. Deve 

40 horsepower at 4500 R. P. M. 
A co ion model to the Elto 
nn world’s ye outboard. 
Price, $375.00. Electric starting 


SENIOR QUAD 


e ~ 









SEND FOR THE NEW ELTO CATALOG 
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Everglades Park bill must be reintroduced 
in the next session. 

A second park measure, one that friends 
of the national parks system have en- 
dorsed repeatedly but which had not been 
expected to pass at this session, slipped 
quietly into safe harbor and landed on 
the President’s desk during the closing 
days of the session. It is the proposal to 
make a National Park of Isle Royale, 
in Lake Superior. 

The bill, sponsored by Congressman 
Cramton and ably assisted by Senator 
Vandenberg, both of Michigan, provides 
for the establishment of Isle Royale Na- 
tional Park just as soon as title to private- 
ly owned lands on Isle Royale and desir- 
able immediately surrounding islands shall 
have been acquired and turned over to 
the United States. It is understood that 
friends of the proposal will aid the state 
of Michigan in a financial way to acquire 
the necessary holdings, whereupon the 
National Park Service will at once as- 
sume the responsibility for the admin- 
istration of the new park. 


RESERVOIR LEVELS FIXED 


HE Seventeenth American Game 

Conference passed a resolution urging 
the War Department to fix minimum and 
maximum levels for the reservoirs on 
the headwaters of the Mississippi to pre- 
vent a recurrence of the deplorable situa- 
tion that existed there last year, when 
the waters were drawn down to a point 
where millions of fish were stranded and 
killed in an effort to maintain navigation. 
The resolution urged all states to memo- 
rialize Congress in the matter, and to 
obtain concurrent jurisdiction of such 
reservoirs wherever possible. 

Congressman Knutson of Minnesota 
sponsored a bill in Congress to fix the 
levels of the reservoirs in his state. Sec- 
retary Hurley of the War Department 
saw the justice of the proposals and es- 
tablished the desired levels by executive 
order, thereby obviating the necessity 
for Congressional action. 

Another question that is now to the fore 
is the proposed nine-foot channel through 
the Upper Mississippi Fish and Wild-Life 
Refuge. It is believed that the Secretary 
of War will throw his influence to the 
side of those who do not want to see the 
purposes of the refuge jeopardized in the 
interest of a possible reduction in trans- 
portation costs. 


A LEGAL ’BOUT-FACE 


WO decisions on the West Coast will 

interest every outdoor man, regardless 
of where he lives, because they are directly 
opposite in their effect. 

California gave various county boards 
the right to make regulations for the 
public safety. In Los Angeles County 
hunting for game was prohibited, but 
nothing was said about hunting for moun- 
tain lions and other creatures not classed 
as game. 

To test the ordinance, a local sports- 
man killed a deer during the legal state 
season in a remote, inaccessible place, 
where no harm could come to any one. 
He was hailed into court and fined. The 
higher court upheld the decision, taking 
the position that the failure to include 
“varmint” hunters and other shooters did 
not weaken the ordinance. 

Oregon has on several occasions taken 
advantage of its law authorizing the gov- 
ernor to close the hunting season as a 
protection against forest fires. Here, 
again, in order to test the law, a sportsman 
killed a deer in Tillamook County con- 
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trary to the proclamation of the governor. 

The defendant held that since the law 
did not control other uses of the forest 
it was unconstitutional. Upon conviction 
he carried the case to the state Supreme 
Court, and Judge Belt held the law to be 
unconstitutional, saying that the theory 
that deer hunters constitute a menace 
to the forests of the state is “absurd and 
ridiculous.” 

It is refreshing to find a Supreme Court 
judge who understands sportsmen, and who 
will not be a party to denying them privi- 
leges which the general public may enjoy. 


BUTTON IDEA WINNING 


HE button or tag plan of identifying 
fishermen and hunters is steadily gain- 
ing headway, and today ten of the states 
as well as the province of New Bruns- 





A man afield without a button advertises 
that he is breaking the law 


wick are using buttons to identify their 
anglers. 

The states now using the button for 
fishermen are Connecticut, New York, 
New _ Jersey, Pennsylvania, Virginia, 
North Carolina, South Carolina, Michi- 
gan, Wisconsin and New Mexico. There 
may be others of which we do not have 
record, 

In some states the same button is used 
for both fishermen and hunters. Pennsyl- 
vania, Maryland and several other states 
furnish a special tag about 3 by 4 inches, 
with numerals at least an inch high, to 
be placed on the back of every licensed 
hunter. 

We reproduce New Mexico’s Sports- 
man’s License button, which is considered 
an excellent sample because the lettering 
on it is limited to bare essentials. 

The tag or button idea is good, and 
more states are expected to adopt it 
soon. We know the plan is sound, and 
that it more than pays for itself. 


ASSOCIATION MOVES OFFICES 


FTER maintaining its national head- 

quarters in New York City for almost 
twenty years, the American Game As- 
sociation has moved its offices to the In- 
vestment Building, Washington, D. C. 

According to official announcement, this 
step was taken so that the Association's 
offices may be more advantageously situ- 
ated to render maximum service to its 
members and also to provide space for 
necessary expansion. 

It is definitely stated that the Associa- 
tion does not intend to waste its energies 
in lobbying for national legislation, but 
that it intends to keep in close touch 
with the developments in Congress in 
order that its membership may be kept 
fully informed at all times. 

No decision has been reached concern- 
ing the place for holding the Eighteenth 
American Game Conference, that mat- 
ter being in the hands of the Con- 
ference officers. Indications are, however, 
that the next Conference will be held in 
New York City, as has been the custom, 
An official announcement is promised later, 


BIGGER FISH 


OST of the states are now endeavor- 
ing to rear all species of game fish 
to fingerling size or larger before they 
are stocked to lure the angler astream dur- 
ing the balmy days of spring. Two states, 
both of which have discontinued stock- 
ing fry except where unavoidable, have 
recently furnished some interesting figures. 
Charles O. Hayford, the superintendent 
of New Jersey’s fish work, has for a 
number of years been one of the expo- 
nents of more and bigger fish. The state- 
ment of the New Jersey Board of Fish 
and Game Commissioners shows that last 
year the following fish were stocked: 
446,882 trout, 75 per cent of them 8 to 
12 inches long, 203,000 trout under 6 
inches long, 131,000 black bass, 113,800,000 
yellow perch fry, and 391,950 sunfish. 
The game distributions during the year 
covered 22,700 ring-necked pheasants, 32,- 
000 pheasant eggs and 14,900 rabbits. 

The Pennsylvania Board of Fish Com- 
missioners reports stocking a total of 
391,998,000 fish of various kinds and sizes, 
more than half of which were stocked to 
improve angling. Over 800,000 trout 
stocked were fish 6 to 10 inches long, and 
over 300,000 black bass stocked were 4 
to 14 inches. Pike-perch totaled over 
17,000,000, yellow perch mounted to the 
staggering figure of 323,000,000, and sun- 
fish totaled 1,400,000. 
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Add 50 cents for Canadian postage; 


SUBSCRIPTION COMBINATIONS 


American Game Protective Association, 


me ©. 


Herewith find my remittance of $3.00 for membership in the Associa- 
tion including subscription to “AMERICAN GAME” and “FIELD AND 


Membership in Am. Game Prot. Assn 
Subscription to AMERICAN GAME. 


‘ i ON ae ee $3.00 

If you are already a subscriber to “Field and Stream” and wish to renew 
for one year from the expiration of your subscription please mention that fact. 
$1.00 for foreign postage. 
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Per Dollar 
in these 3 Powerful EVINRUDES 


NDER-POWERING a good boat ceases to 
be economy when you read the price tags 
on these three famous Evinrude twins! 14 horse- 





SPEEDITWIN 
22 HORSEPOWER 


High speed, high du 
power—20 horsepower—22 horsepower. $165— twinevhinde spe D 
$190 — $220. Abundant power for family boats, soles +2 See 
big fishing boats, medium sized runabouts. Power bal ond toller bearing 
at prices unmatched by any comparable motors! throughout and efficient 
Ste emer ooo eee 


struction, efficient underwater silencers are features of $265.00 
all three models. The world’s endurance records belong 
to this group of motors—27! days of non-stop running 
with Fastwin; 26 days with Speeditwin; the fastest Missis- 
sippi record, New Orleans to St. Louis — Speeditwin ! 
See these motors at your dealer’s—and write for catalog 


today! Evinrude Division, Outboard Motors Corpora- 


tion, 496 N. 27th Street, Milwaukee, Wisconsin. SPEEDITWIN 


20 HORSEPOWER 


+ q } Develops 20 horsepow 
a iE er at 4500 R.P.M. The 
* ‘~F most popular, powertul 
: yutboard at near the 
4 es _ ae 


sall and 


MAGNETO IGNITION OUTBOARD MOTORS Fg] bearing construction, 







underwater silencer, 


Propello-Vacuum cool 
























Inj’, I aiitatiet: Magneto 


LIGHTWIN $9975 a Sana 


A 4 horsepower twin-cyl- 
inder Evinrude rg 
than $100.00. Built to 
highest Evinrude stand- 
ards in every detail. Easy 
to start, simple to operate, 
rugged, dependab 

quiet. The biggest value 
yet offered in an outboard 
motor. Write for literature 
and name of nearby dealer. 





FASTWIN 
14 HORSEPOWE 


Develops 1 orsepos 


SPEEDITWIN—25 H. P. 


The most advanced twin-cylinder 

outboard, Equipped with internal 

rotary he ® valve, ——- 

spring: ioned steering 

and many other advanced fea- 

tures. Price $250.00. Electric 
starting model, $315.00, 


Vacuum cool 
Inagneto 
Price 
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SPORTING QUALITIES 


OF THE DRY FLY 
By Samuel G. Camp 


HERE are writers who continually 

stress the virtues of the dry fly, 

and just as persistently soft-pedal 

its vices. This, it might be said, is 
giving neither the reader, nor the dry fly 
itself, a square deal. We are led to expect 
wonders of the surface fly but, haturally 
enough in this very matter-of-fact age, 
these fondly anticipated miracles fail to 
come off. As a result, quite possibly, we 
go to the other extreme, condemning the 
dry fly absolutely and whole-heartedly. 
30th viewpoints are equally mistaken. 
Dealing in extremes is always a dangerous 
business. 

The merits of dry-fly fishing are such 
as to assure its ranking as a premier 
sporting method of fly fishing for trout 
without the necessity for any concealment 
of its seamy side. It can truthfully be said, 
in the best interests of all con- 
cerned, that the dry-fly game— 
certainly as we play it in this 
country, almost always on fast 
and more or less rough streams 
—is not by any means all cakes 
and ale. No finer type of sport 
with trout is to be had than with 
the dry-fly. Few, I believe, would 
question that statement. On the 
other hand, I shall make no at- 
tempt to gloss over what seem to 
me to be certain shortcomings 
in the dry-fly mode, particularly 
as regards its use on American 
streams. Let me add promptly, 
however, that I shall not wax 
controversial regarding the ques- 
tion of the wet versus the dry 
fly—that is, as to which is the 
more sportsmanlike method. The 
time for that has passed—if it 
ever existed. 

Many of us give preference 
to the dry fly, but merely that. 
The grand old wet fly is still 
doing business at the same fa- 
miliar stand. That is the situa- 
tion and a somewhat similar one, 
it might be noted, prevails in 
England, where the wet fly has 
staged a more or less triumphant 
return to waters once sacred to 
the floater—the famous chalk 
streams of southern England, 
the Itchen, Test and others. Per- 
haps this statement will be 
classed by some readers as im- 
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This department is the fisherman’s own 
for the discussion of everything concerning 
fresh and salt water angling. New methods, 
kinks and tips valuable to other fishermen 
are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered, when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











portant if true. It may be verified by turn- 
ing to Trout lishing from All Angles by 
Eric Taverner, a recently published Eng- 
lish work. “At the end of the nineteenth 
century,” says the author, “war to the 
death was conducted by the dry-fly pur- 
ists against those who believed in the wet 
fly. There was a great deal of unnecessary 
bitterness in it due to the determination 
of those who fished the dry fly exclusively 
to make a clean sweep of their opponents. 
Upstream wet-fly fishing, however, has 
come back into favor. This time there will 
be no war between the two methods, but 
compromise by which every man will be 
free to use without fear of condemnation 
or caustic comment the methods best 


Watching the fly float and come dancing down the riffles is 


one of the joys of dry-fly fishing 
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suited to the water, provided it cannot be 
shown that they spoil the sport of others.” 

Perhaps it should be brought out that 
the method of wet-fly fishing, which, main- 
ly by reason of its practical success un- 
der certain conditions not favorable to the 
dry fly, seems to have gained a legitimate 
place on the chalk streams, is the one 
practiced and advocated for many years 
by Mr. G. E. M. Skues, well-known Bri- 
tish angler and author. During the reign 
of Mr. F. M. Halford, Britain’s leading 
exponent of the dry fly, the wet fly was 
considered to have little or no chance in 
chalk stream fishing under any conditions. 
Skues’ method consists in fishing a single 
wet fly, often a pattern representing or 
suggesting a natural insect in its imma- 
ture or under-water form—a nymph—up- 
stream. In most respects the method dif- 
fers little from dry-fly fishing except that 
the fly is fished wet. The efforts of Mr. 
Skues are largely responsible for the wet 
fly’s return to favor in England, referring 
particularly to streams formerly classed 
as exclusively dry-fly waters. In 
The Way of a Trout with a Fly, 
Mr. Skues sums up his own view 
of the matter as follows: “There 
is no question of wet versus dry 
fly. Each in its place and used 
according to knowledge is surely 
the way of wisdom.” 


HIS country, too, has had 
its period of “caustic com- 
ment” following the advent of 
the dry fly, the popularity of 
which may be said to have had 
its inception with the appearance 
in 1912 of Mr. Emlyn M. Gill's 
work, Practical Dry-Fly Fish- 
ing. Some of our early writers 
on the subject, in what may pos- 
sibly have been an excess of en- 
thusiasm, showed a certain lack 
of what is usually considered an 
excellent quality — toleration. 
However that may have been, 
it cannot be gainsaid that the 
coming of the dry-fly method 
has been of inestimable benefit to 
the American trout fisherman. 
Incidentally, at this point, I 
would like to bring out a fact 
which, I believe, is not by any 
means generally recognized. At 
any rate, I have never seen the 
point made outside of its original 
source—one with which num- 
bers of American anglers no 
doubt are unfamiliar. It is pretty 
well understood that dry-fly fish- 
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Ist Prize—GREAT NORTHERN PIKE. 
Ist Prize—SMALL MOUTH BLACK BASS. 
2nd Prize—LARGE MOUTH BLACK BASS (Northern Division). 
4th Prize—MUSKALONGE. 5th Prize—LAKE TROUT. 
5th Prize—BLUE FISH. 













Above—photo of A. W. Bentz of Ne- 
koosa, Wisconsin and the first prize 
Great Northern Pike, weight 27 Ibs., 








Weight 3/, oz. 
Length 41, in. 





No. 700 


which he caught at Riley Lake, Wisc., 
July 14, 1930 on the Famous Pikie Price $1.00 
Minnow. 

rae The Big Fish are simply “going crazy” over the Original Pikie 


Minnow! Not only because the Pikie is true-to-nature in shape, 
size and coloration—but also because it has the most tantalizin’, 
aggravatin’, teasin’ natural minnow movement—that makes all 
game fish mad—and they strike it HARD—to KILL! 


And here’s another “cheerful little earful!” While the Pikie Min- 
now won the second prize in the Large Mouth Black Bass, North- 
ern Division, the first prize was taken on a live minnow! And 
the Pikie Minnow was the only wooden lure to take a prize in 
the Lake Trout, Muskalonge and Blue Fish Divisions! What 
more proof do you want? Take along a few Original Pikie Min- 
nows—with a few other Creek Chub true-to-nature lures—and 
you know you’re really going fishing! 


If you have some 
good pictures of ex- 
traordinary fish tak- 
en on Creek Chub 
Lures—send ’em in 
—and we'll make 
it worth your while 


od a! i) 1 “ : —if we can use 


them! 


i iy 7 FREE 
i BAIT BOOK 


Every Creek Chub 





Lure is made to 
Catch Fish. At your 
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_— — dealers or direct! ; 
Above—photo shows Darwin, son of Above—E. J. Simon, R. R. 5, Our beautiful new Above—photo of Fred S. Cut- 
Louis J. Lovelette, Manistee, Michigan, Rockford, Illinois, and the 43 Ib. colored catalog sent ter and the 25 Ib. 4 oz. Lake 
holding 10 Ib. 2 oz. Large Mouth Black Musky he caught on his Famous FREE upon request! Trout he caught on his Famous 
Bass, second prize, caught at Manistee Pikie Minnow at Lake-of-the- Pikie Minnow No. 700 at Lake 
Lake, Mich., June 27, 1930, on a Famous Woods, Ontario, September 10, Timagami, Ontario, August 16, 

1930—it took fifth prize. 


Pikie Mianew. 1930—it took fourth prize. 


THE CREEK CHUB BAIT CO., 135 S. Randolph Street, GARRETT, IND. 


| 

| 

| Manufactured in Canada by ALLCOCK, LAIGHT & WESTWOOD, TORONTO, ONT. 
| 


CREEK CHUB BAITS CATCH MORE FISH 
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Pouch F r ee! 
A wildfire hit — replac- 
ing metal boxes. Carries 
iW leaders moist in pocket 
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New 1931 Color Catalog 
Y sat ast NOT free 


er’s name for this 
book showing Weber flies, tackle 
and “lifelike” luring novelties — 
many plates in full color—new,com- 
plete instructions in fly casting. Be- 
sides all standard patterns, this book 
features tackle especially for Amer- 
ican style fly fishing, including ALL 
fresh water game fish as well as 
trout! The sport-seeker’s biggest 
quarter’s-worth but you get your 
25¢ back twice: we credit you 25¢ 
on the first order from catalog and 
send you a leader pouch free. 


Better yet. Slip in a dollar bill for $1.00 in 
goods and get Catalog and Pouch FREE. 
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~~ Split Bamboo 


Fishing Rods of Art 
Balt $38.00 
Fly $50.00 
Salmon $65.00 to $68.00 


Send for catalog 


E. F. PAYNE ROD CO., Inc. 
Highland Mills, N. Y. 
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enterprise of our own American tackle- 
makers, however, which made dry-fly 
| fishing generally possible to our British 
angling cousins. This was an angle on the 
subject new to the present writer until he 
saw the statement made on authority 
| which few would question. I refer to the pas- 
, sage in The Way of a Trout, where, under 


| ing came to us from England. It was the 


fy 


Sometimes it’s hard to say why atrout takes 
a fly, but this angler probably doesn’t care 


the heading, “What Made the Dry Fly 
Possible?”, Mr. Skues writes as follows: 

“The things which made the dry fly 
generally possible were the coming of the 
heavy American braided oiled-silk line 
and the split-cane rod. I remember buying 
my first length of oiled-silk line in 1877, 
but I knew so little of its purpose that I 
used it for sea fishing, and it was, I think, 
in the eighties that, stimulated by Ameri- 
can progress in the building of split-canes, 
our makers began to build split-canes suit- 
able for carrying these heavy lines. The 
heavy line was needed to deliver the dry 
fly and to put it into the wind; the split- 
cane, or a wood rod on the same lines, was 
necessary to deliver the heavy line.” 

The dry-fly method came to us ready 
made, so to say, but from ihe above 
emerges the fact that—though unknow- 
ingly, in a way—we really played no smail 
part in its development. 

When the dry-fly method was first gen- 
erally taken up in this country, the English 
soft-finished or vacuum-processed lines 
were superior to our own, which were of 
the hard-enameled variety. At the present 
time, however, certain of our domestic 
products may be considered as practically 
on a par with the general run of the im- 
ported lines. Mr. Skues, incidentally, 
credits Mr. H. P. Hawksley, a surgical 
instrument maker, with the development 
of the double-tapered oiled-silk line. 

As for the present status of the Ameri- 
can split-bamboo fly rod, it can be said 
with safety that certain of our rods are not 
excelled by those of any other country. In 
fact, some of the most famous British ex- 
perts concede first place to the American 
products, as witness Mr. Fred G. Shaw 
who, in The Science of Fly Fishing for 
Trout, writes as follows: “In so far as 
the experience of the author extends, no 
other nation has been able to produce such 
a general all-round excellency in the ma- 
terial and make of its fly-fishing rods as 
have the Americans. Their fly rods un- 
| doubtedly take the place of pride. They are 











light, durable, full of power, and generally 
have excellent action.” 

Returning to our original proposition, 
namely the benefits derived from the 
general adoption of the dry-fly method 
in this country, these have been many 
and varied. Before the advent of the 
surface fly, the average angler went about 
the business of taking a trout with a fly in 
one way only: downstream fishing with a 
team of wet flies. The casting was more 
or less—usually more—of the chuck-and- 
chance-it kind, in accordance with the 
amount of stream knowledge gained by 
previous experience. The general equip- 
ment was probably none too good. The 
flies—the old, familiar, “fancy” patterns: 
Coachman, Royal Coachman, Grizzly 
King, Seth Green, Parmacheene Belle, 
Montreal, Rube Wood—old-timers all, 
and still doing business, too. Now we 
have a better knowledge of when not 
to use them. Sometimes the Brown or 
Gray Hackle or, perhaps, one of the less 
cheerful winged-flies, such as the Cow- 
dung, was used. The leader not infre- 
quently was weighty enough for bass, 
The rod—one of the old-style whippy sort 
carrying a light line hard to throw into 
the wind. This, you understand, is merely 
striking a general average and I believe 
it is pretty nearly correct. 


OW, as a general proposition, down- 

stream fishing with wet flies is a 
very successful method on fast and more 
or less rough streams. It was successful in 
the old days and, when conditions are 
right, it is equally so at present. But 
when it failed, as it sometimes did, the 
fisherman was up against a blank wall— 
and a blank day. He was entirely out of 
strategy and minus the knowledge as 
to which way to turn. For what angler 
of the period would have conceived the 
brilliant expedient of merely turning right 
around and fishing upstream with a single, 
small fly bearing some actual resemblance 
to a natural insect, or even a team of 


Trying to work the fish upstream to the 
net is always an invitation to disaster 


such artificials? Well, to be sure, some 
few fishermen, wise in their generation, 
did at times try upstream fishing and 
doubtless reaped their reward. Not in- 
frequently, particularly at a low stage 
of water, even on fast and broken streams, 
fishing up is far more successful than 
fishing down. One of the more obvious 
reasons for this is that trout lie facing 
the current and the angler working up- 
stream, and thus making his approach 
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It is satisfying to own a car 


that eosts so little to run 








The satisfaction you get from a Chevrolet Six is 
greatly increased by its very low cost of operation. 
Twenty miles to the gallon of gasoline is a common 
experience with Chevrolet owners. Oil expense is 
practically negligible. And this big, capable car seems 
to run indefinitely on one set of tires. But an equally 
important source of Chevrolet economy lies in day-in- 
day-out reliability. The Fisher hardwood-and-steel 
body is built to stand hard usage. So are the axles, 
clutch, transmission, brakes, and 50-horsepower six- 
cylinder engine. Six-cylinder smoothness eliminates 
destructive vibration. And when you think of the lib- 
eral protection afforded by Chevrolet’s Owner Service 
Policy—you will understand why so many people 


associate “Economical Transportation” with Chevrolet. 


In the background is the new 5-passenger Coupe—in the foreground, the new Convertible Landau Phaeton. Inset shows Landau Phaeton with top raised. Chevrolet prices range 
from $475 to $650, f. o. b. Flint, Michigan. Special equipment extra. Chevrolet Motor Company, Detroit, Michigan. 


NEW CHEVBOLET SIX 


It’s wise to choose a Six 


PRODUCT 


OF 


GENERAL MOTORS 
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Buy YOURSELF 


A MARTIN—Now! 


Start the fishing season right. Go 
out equipped with a Martin Auto- 
matic and enjoy the same thrills as 
the many thousands of other Martin 
users. With no snarls, knots or back- 
lash to bother you; with a taut line 
always — automatically —when you 
want it, you will find fishing a 
greater pleasure than ever before. 

Martin Automatics are made in 
two styles. The Fly-Wate Models are 
especially designed for the fly caster. 
Exceptionally light in weight, rapid 
in action and perfectly balanced, 
they are a pride to own. The Stand- 
ard Models are for general fishing 
and cover a wide range of fishing 
uses. 

Select the model you prefer and 
ask your dealer for it. If he can’t 
supply you with a genuine Martin, 
we will gladly fill your order direct 
on our “money back” basis. 


COMPLETE PRICE LIST 
Standard Models Fly-Wate Models 
“G” Line “G” Line 
No. Canacity Price No. Capacity Price 





75 ft. $4.50 26 75 ft. $8.00 





90 fe. 5.00 7 90 ft. 10.00 
150 ft. 5.50 28 150 ft. 12.00 


225 fe. 6.00 
250 ft. 6.50 Troller 250 ft. 10.00 


Catalog sent free on request. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC FISHING REEL CO., INC. 


Vbwne 














500 Main St. Mohawk, N. Y. 


MARTIN AUTOMATIC 
FISHING REELS 








Here’s a Bull's Eye 
F fish 










SHANNON PERSUADE 


The hook is in the 


bull's eye—between two }¥ oe 
target-spinners mounted P.tents 
on swivel guards. Result 

when a fish strikes, 


the spinners drop down 
and the fish can't pos 
sibly miss getting hook 
ed. Here's a bait for 
you! Standard colors, 


feather or bucktail fi > 
95e. * 
SHANNON WEED MASTER 
Another pedigreed 
uper-weedless fish-get 
ter. You'll like it. Tail 
strip can be detached and 


pork rind strip substi 
tuted, if desired. Your 
lealer has it in stand 
ard colors, with feather 
and hair flies. 90¢ 
For reference you should hare our 1931 catalog 
showing all Shannon Baits, Coarer Baits, Barb 
less Hook Flies, ete. Send for it now. 


The W. J. JAMISON COMPANY 
739 S. California Ave., (Dept. 25) Chicago, IIl. 


JAMISON B 
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SHANNON [WiN 
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from behind the fish, is less likely to 
be seen. 

But to the great majority of anglers 
| at that time, upstream fishing was almost 
unheard of. The leading American angling 
| authorities of the day had little or no 
| use for the upstream method. Dr. James 
| A. Henshall, for example, expressed the 
opinion that dry-fly fishing would never 
become popular in this country—not a 
particularly accurate forecast—because 
“for one reason, that the dry fly must be 
cast upstream, which will never be a 
favorite method with American anglers.” 
William C. Harris, however, advised 
fishing up on slow-moving streams but 
his advice was qualified to such an extent 
as to warrant the inference that he was 
not over-enthusiastic about the method. 
He did, however, advise on arriving at a 
pool, always to fish it upstream—a bit of 
stream lore which may well be taken to 
heart by the present reader. 

At any rate, that is one of the things 
which dry-fly fishing has brought home to 
us : the frequently occurring practical value 
of upstream fishing with the wet fly. The 
writer does not advise invariably fishing 
fast and rough streams up, nor quieter 
waters, either, for that matter. As often 
happens, now that we have learned how 
effective the upstream wet-fly method fre- 
quently is, some writers, perhaps, are 
coming out almost too unreservedly in its 
favor. Often, I believe, the downstream 


HE lake trout (Cristivomer namay- 
cush) of the Great Lakes, Lake of the 
Woods and other large bodies of water 
are of great importance commercially. 
Wherever they are taken commercially, 
both the state and Federal governments 
handle the collection of spawn. They usu- 
ally take the eggs from fish caught in the 
nets of commercial fishermen. But since 
the spawning season is short and at a time 
when the rough weather will not permit 
the fishermen to set or take up their nets 
at will, the collection of eggs must neces- 
sarily vary in quantity and quality ac- 
cording to weather conditions. 
The Great Lakes lake trout, or Mack- 
inaw trout, is the same fish as the lake 
trout of New England and not only bears 


the local names of togue in Maine and 
longe in Vermont but it is also the grey 
trout of Canada. 

In the lakes of New York and the New 
England States, the lake trout is regarded 
as a game fish and where so considered, 
it is contrary to law either to take them 
with nets or to commercialize them. This 





is equally true of certain waters in every 


A 25-pound lake trout caught at Willoughby Lake, Vermont 


method is the more convenient, practical 
and successful. This is particularly the 
case during the early weeks of the season 
when the water is usually high. Also 
casting up or up and across, on a fast and 
rocky stream, the current in many places 
takes the fly downstream at a pace which 
makes it difficult for even the strongest 
and most active fish to connect with the 
artificial. This is true in the event that 
the fly succéeds in attracting any atten- 
tion, which it may not do, owing to the 
speed with which it is carried over and 
past the trout. 

But when fishing downstream, casting 
across and allowing the current to swing 
the fly downstream and around to a point 
directly below the fisherman, it is possible 
for the angler to guide his fly at a re. 
strained pace over the most likely looking 
spots. Thus the fly is more effectively ad- 
vertised and there is also a much better 
chance of making a successful contact with 
a rising trout. But when fishing in this 
way, the first thing to do, once you have 
hooked a good-sized trout, is to get down- 
stream from the fish. Trying to work 
the fish upstream to the net is always an 
invitation to disaster. One of the strongest 
points in favor of upstream fishing is that 
nearly always—except when a heavy trout 
gets out of hand—the fisherman is down- 
stream from the fish at every stage of 


the game. 
(To be concluded) 


THE LAKE TROUT 
By John W. Titcomb 


Canadian Province, for the range of this 
species has been extended by cultural 
methods westward to the Pacific Slope. 

The lake trout is distinctively a deep- 
water fish. To be sure, it feeds near the 
surface when the wild-cherry trees are 
blossoming in New England and trolling 
for them at this time with rod and reel is 
a popular sport and plenty of fun with 
light tackle. Then as warm weather ap- 
proaches, the fish gradually settle to the 
bottom until August finds them at a depth 
of 100 feet or more. 

Thus, it will readily be seen that its 
adaptation to the even cool temperatures 
of deep waters makes this fish entirely 
unsuitable for shallow trout lakes. The 
writer knows of but one instance where 





it has been successfully introduced into a 
pond only 18 feet deep and even in this 
case the maximum weight of adult speci- 
mens was only two pounds. The area of 
the pond (20 acres) may have been a 
limiting factor in the size of the trout. 
Due to its voracity, the lake trout re- 
quires waters in which there is a large 
area of deep water inhabited by some less 
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Live it over again... 


in Llome Movies 


OW it all comes back in home P| operate. Requires no focusing. Al- 

movies! High spots of your fish- Qa. p ways ready for the emergency 
ing, hunting, boating trips are yours to —— : “shot.” An ideal movie camera 
enjoy forever through the magic of “ie? 86: for sportsmen. 


Ciné-Kodak. > io& Price, with carrying case to match 

Into this compact little cam- » and a special attachment for close- 
era Eastman has concentrated = =eups, $75. Kodascope projectors as 
all the essentials of movie-mak- / low as $60. Easy terms, if you wish. 
ing. Model M is the lightest « See your Ciné-Kodak dealer before 
camera made to load with 100 . you go on your vacation. Eastman 
feet of 16 mm. film. Simple to . 8 Kodak Company, Rochester, N. Y. 


a iné -Ko dak Simplest of Home Movie Cameras 
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The True Temper Toledo, 
king of fishing rods, made 
in three popular grades, 
three different finishes, 
two kinds of mountings, 
various lengths, three de- 
grees of stiffness. Priced at 
$9.00 to $15.00. Other rods 
of True Temper make from 
$3.00 upward. Write for 
catalog. 
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LY MUSKELLUNGE 


HEN you hook up with a leaping bass or 

a plunging musky that’s a cross between 
chain lightning and a charge of dynamite... a 
“True Temper” Rod is the sure answer. 


This rod with its one-piece tip of rapier steel, clock 
spring tempered and hand ground to give perfect ac- 
tion, reins him in. Its marvelous action meets every rush 
with a relentless yielding strain that saves the rest of 
the tackle. Its lightning recovery meets every leap with 
a tight line that foils his attempt to shake the hook. 


Other rods may “look something like” a “True Temper” 
Rod just as a carp may “look something like” a bass, 
but that’s all. Every genuine “True Temper” Rod has 
our trade mark. All others are spurious. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE COMPANY 
Sporting Goods Division 


1928 KEITH BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


Casting with a True Temper Rod. . the rod will do the work. 


Take it easy . . 
fe Fe es Eas 7 





(1) Start (2) Backswing (3) Release 


IRUE JEMPER 
FISHING Roos 
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voracious but prolific species such as the 
whitefish, lake herring or smelt on which 
it will largely subsist. 

It is entirely unsuitable for the private 
trout-pond unless it has the requisite large 
area of deep water. When this favorable 
condition exists, the lake trout may be 
advantageously introduced and the shal. 
lower portions of bays of such a lake wil] 
still afford angling for brook trout, 

Generally speaking, however, it is jn. 
advisable to introduce lake trout into any 
body of water where the eastern brook 
trout thrives, or for that matter where any 
native species of trout exists, without a 
full appreciation of the possible devastat. 
ing effects upon the native trout. Dr. Ken. 
dall is authority for the statement that 
the lake trout which were introduced into 
Twin Lakes in Colorado are responsible 
for the extinction of the yellow-fin trout 
and other trout native to those lakes, 


ARLY in the season, lake trout are 

sometimes found in waters not over 
12 inches in depth and in such shallow 
waters they occasionally take a fly. U. S, 
Forester Locke’s opinion is that, in the 
Jackson Hole region, lake trout enter trout 
streams where scarcely any fishes but 
native trout exist-—the only instance of 
this habit known to the writer. 

If the summer temperatures of the shal- 
low areas are too high for brook trout, 
small-mouth bass may take their place in 
lakes of large area without seriously in- 
terfering with the lake trout. 

f course, the yellow perch is a natural 
associate of the basses in strictly bass 
waters, but is undesirable in lake trout 
waters because it is an all-year-round 
feeder and will be found on the spawning 
beds of the lake trout during and after 
the spawning season. At that period the 
bass will be seeking deeper winter-quar- 
ters and therefore does not conflict ma- 
terially with the spawning activities of 
the lake trout, since the progeny of the 
latter seek deep water before the bass re- 
sume their foraging habits the following 
spring. In this connection, the importance 
of forage fishes in shallow waters must not 
be overlooked. 

Lake trout spawn on a falling tempera- 
ture and usually seek reefs and gravelly 
or rocky shoals at depths varying from 6 
to 12 feet, but in the Great Lakes or where 
the winds stir the water to greater depths, 
spawning beds will be found in much 
deeper water. 

In other waters than those where eggs 
are taken from fishes commercially caught, 





Did you ever have a close shave while 
out fishing? If so, turn to page 114 











Federal and state commissions obtain the 
eggs by seining the fishes from their 
spawning beds, although dependence 1s 
placed largely upon the collection of eggs 
in the Great Lakes for supplying the 
hatcheries with stock for angling waters. 
Eggs are taken in such large numbers dur- 
ing commercial fishing operations that the 
diversion of a few million for angling 
waters is of minor importance to the re- 
stocking of the waters at the source ol 
supply. 

In some lakes where the spawning area 
is too rough to permit the use of a seine, 
the fishes can be caught at night by using 
large dip nets and jack-lights or powerful 
flashlights. It is possible to take them by 
this method when they spawn in waters 
not over six feet in depth. . 

At Newfound Lake in New Hampshire, 
where they are frequently caught in dip 
nets by artificial light, the lake trout 
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spawn between boulders in shallow water. | 
Around October 20th one can row over 

the spawning beds after dusk and by the 
use of a powerful flashlight see fishes of 
twenty or more pounds in weight at a 
depth of not over 6 feet. On these inland 
lakes, fishes that are not in condition to 
be stripped immediately may be penned 
for a week or even longer in order that | 
they may ripen. For this purpose they are 





Photo Minnesota Arrowhead Assn. 
Two fine 14-pound lakers 








often confined either in fish cars made of 
boards with openings between them or in 
web enclosures known as “pound-net dum- 
mies.” 

The spawning season for lake trout does 
not vary more than two weeks nor is it 
so protracted as that of the brook trout. 
In New York and New England it be- 
gins around October 20th, the exact date 
being in accordance with the variation in 
weather conditions on which a favorable 
spawning temperature depends. 


HE same water supply and the ordi- 

nary hatching equipment used for in- 
cubating brook-trout eggs are entirely 
suitable for incubating the eggs of the lake 
trout except that the wire mesh of the 
trays is somewhat coarser (6 strands to 
the inch). For eying very large numbers of 
eggs preliminary to distributing them to 
various hatcheries, the common form of 
wire tray, stacked in troughs of the Clark 
and Clark-Williamson types, is used. To 
make this, the ordinary trough used for 
hatching eggs is partitioned to suit the size 
of hatching trays used. The first partition 
at the head of the trough reaches to within 
about two inches from the top of the 
trough so that the water flows over it. The 
second partition reaches to the top of the 
trough with a space underneath through 
which the current flows. The other parti- 
tions alternate to create a current either 
down through the eggs or up through the 
eggs. This type of trough also can be used 
during the eying of all species of trout 
eggs. 

When a trough is to be constructed 
especially for this purpose, it may be made 
much deeper than the ordinary trout- 
hatching trough. During incubation the 
eggs appear to do equally well in either 
up- or down-current of the Clark- 
Williamson trough. Some prefer to use 
the up-current only and this type of trough 
can easily be made by the use of double 
partitions between the sets of trays; one 
to carry the water down to the bottom and 
up through the next lot of eggs. Eggs to 





“FIVE APPEAL) 





FIVE APPEALS 


CATCH FISH WHERE 
ALL OTHERS FAIL 
@ 


1 Wobbling Body 
2 Sparkling Color 
3 Flashing Spinner 
4 Wriggling Bucktail 
5 Crawling Pork Rind 











Al. Foss Pork Rind Strip, 
four sizes: bass, fly rod, 
musky and the Side- 
stepper (new) for short 
strikers. 45¢ per jar. 


0455 





IN THE LAND 
OF FINS AND 


FISHES 


N the land of fins and fishes the law 
is “give the fish what they want.” 








To have two strings for the bow was 
good business in William Tell’s time. To 
have a bait with five appeals is just as 
necessary in this day of educated fish 
and well-worked waters. One of these 
appeals is sure to work. Only one make 
of bait has five appeals—that is Al. Foss 
Pork Rind Baits. These five appeals — 
each a sure-fire fish-getter in itself—are 
listed on the left. Fifteen years of ever- 
growing success is behind Al. Foss Baits. 
Their basic excellence is the reason. 


Make This Test 


Take two casting rods. Rig one with an 
Al. Foss Bait—use anything you like 
on the other. Make alternate casts with 
each rod. You should always catch more 
fish on the Al. Foss bait. 


Shown above is the Shimmy Wiggler, 
wt. % or ¥% oz. Price $1.00. Six other 
styles shown in our folder which is sent 
on request. 


THE AMERICAN FORK & HOE CO. 
Sporting Goods Division 
1970 KEITH BUILDING CLEVELAND, OHIO 


PorK RIND BAITS 
A TRUE TEMPER Proouct 





More Bass 


on the Tin Liz 





Famous Metal Minnow - $1.00 


Maybe I can help you get more fish on 
my baits. Send for my new ideas on 
bait casting. LEARN about my new 
stunt, fooling wise bass with a transpar- 


ent gut leader. 


Fred Arbogast 


(Bait Casting Champion) 
5 Water Street 





A detachable metal 

—1T-T-F—-L 
entires' 

fasten 


ve"’ones. 
A rost-proof* ‘Stringer Holder’’ 
——_.. for clamping on side of boat or 
seat, 15¢ add'tional. If your dealer 
order ae 


cannot supply you, 
Write for Free Catalog. 





Akron, Ohio 








E. W. EDWARDS’ 
Autographed Fly Rods 


A Fly Rod for every purpose. From two ounces up 
Sold by all leading dealers 
Write for Descriptive Catalogue A 


Mfg. by E. W. EDWARDS & SONS 
Mt. Carmel, Conn. 
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| the number of 4,800,000 have been incu- 
| bated to the eyed stage in one pair of 


these especially equipped troughs. 

Many of the lakes and ponds which are 
stocked for angling purposes only are 
inhabited also by warm-water fishes, which 
prey upon the eggs and fry. As a result, 
natural reproduction is not to be relied 
upon. For stocking such waters it is pref- 
erable to rear the fishes until they are at 
least three or four inches long before dis- 
tributing them. They should be planted 
in localities where the water is of con- 
siderable depth rather than around the 
shores of the lake because, as soon as 
planted, they dive to the bottom. A por- 
tion of the lake should be selected which 
is of a depth not frequented by the enemies 
of the trout and preferably where it is 
known that the bottom is carpeted with 
vegetation. 

At Lake George, N. Y., it was found 


|The air- or 


that at a depth of 40 feet the bottom was 
well covered with what the local anglers 
call “moss” (Dichotomosiphon tuberosus) 
and this was the depth determined upon 
in that lake as the desirable planting 
ground for lake trout. They should never 
be planted in tributary streams. 

Good results have followed liberal 
plantings of lake trout fry and small fin. 
gerlings. To people engaged in distributing 
lake trout, it is usually a surprise to see 
how quickly they dive to deep water. 
However, it often happens that, when 
planting small fingerlings, the surface of 
the water is very warm. When larger fin. 
gerlings are available in October, the 
water at the surfacé is of a more favor- 
able temperature and the three- or four- 
inch fingerlings available at that time do 
not get the shock of warm water which 
smaller fingerlings experience during July 
and August. 


swim-bladder, which helps a| 


t in water, is 





@\fsh to int its p 
a relic of the lungs which characterized | 
| ancient fishes. | 


PACIFIC SALMON AND 


ARTIFICIAL FLIES 
By Seth Briggs 


ILL Pacific salmon rise to artificial 
flies? Anglers have debated this 
question for a great many years and even 
today it is quite universally accepted to 


| be a fact that these fish can seldom, if 





ever, be tempted to take any sort of 
feathered lure. Very few of those who 
have feverishly contested this question, 
however, realize that it probably has had 
an important bearing on the history of our 
country. This was first told to me at 
luncheon a few weeks ago by Mr. G. H. 
Lash, Press Representative of the Cana- 
dian National Railway. 

It seems that Mr. John Jacob Astor, 
founder in America of the renowned family 
by that name, envied the wealth amassed 
by the Hudson Bay and Northwest Com- 
panies in their fur-trading operations with 
the Indians during the early days of the 
last century. Mr. Astor therefore deter- 
mined to indulge in this profitable indus- 
try himself. His venture resulted in the 
founding of the town of Astoria, which is 
situated at the mouth of the Columbia 
River in Oregon. 

The vicissitudes of the enterprise do not 
concern us here. Suffice to say, Astor’s 


huge interests in the Northwest were 
eventually sold to the Northwest Trading 
Company. This deal later resulted in the 
boundary dispute between the United 
States and Canada. On the Board of 
Arbitration elected to decide the matter 
was a gentleman, a relative of whom had 
fished for salmon in Scotland. The latter 
apparently hoped to indulge in his favorite 
sport in the Columbia River, but not a 
single salmon could he get to rise to a fly. 
This experience lead to his making the 
now historic statement, “I would not ex- 
change the dreariest moor in Scotland for 
the whole of this country.” And it is this 
quotation which is said to have been the 
vital factor in the decision which ceded 
both Washington and Oregon to the 
United States. 

Assuming this to be true and had our 
Scotch salmon fisherman’s experiences 
been in accord with those of several West- 
ern anglers with whom I have been in 
correspondence, it is not unreasonable to 
suppose that the boundaries of the United 
States would be somewhat different from 
what they are today. H. L. Betten and 
other noted Pacific anglers have long con- 


Fishing for salmon on the Cowichan River, near Victoria, British Columbia 
Photo Vancouver Island Press Bureau 
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tended that Western fishermen were over- 
looking a bet in not fishing for salmon 
with a fly. : 

Last October, I received a letter from 
T. V. Sandys Wunsch of the Royal Cana- 
adian Mounted Police in which he says, 
“T have returned from a day’s fishing with 
eight Cohoe salmon, caught on the fly. 

“There is a small river about 25 miles 
from Vancouver, which I often fish in the 





If you have had any hair-breadth 

escapes while hunting, fishing or 

camping, read about our new story 
contest on page 114 











fall. This river, by name the Nickomekl, 
is fished by all and sundry in various ways. 
Sundays it has a rod.every five yards. 

“The salmon take a fly early in the 
morning and late at night—also sometimes 
during the day.... 

“IT have had 24 Cohoe salmon on a fly 
this year (1930) since the end of August. 
... They have all been caught on a No. 
6 or 8 wet fly—Parmacheene Belle, Yel- 
low and Red, or similar fly. They run from 
four to nine pounds, though I caught one 
last year that weighed fourteen, 

“I should say that.over 100 salmon are 
landed each year on a fly in this river, and 
twice as many hooked. 

“Personally, I have never caught any 
other kind of salmon on the fly, nor any 
Cohoes on a fly anywhere else, but I have 
asked Mr. Frank Ashton, who is probably 
our best authority, to write to you direct.” 

Not long after this, I received a letter 
from Mr. Ashton and from it I take the 
liberty of quoting in part as follows: . 
“As you are no doubt aware, we have five 
species of salmon on the Pacific Coast. 
The following are the local names for 
them in the order of their commercial 
value—Sockeye, Spring, Cohoe, Hump- 
back and Dog. . . . The sportsman is 
only interested in the Spring or Tyee (the 
latter is a large Spring and sametimes 
attains a weight of 100 pounds and over), 
and the Cohoe. These fish are usually 
caught by the trolling method, although 
I think I can safely say that in one 
of our local (Vancouver) streams an aver- 
age of close to 200 of the latter are killed 
every year on the fly. The writer has taken 
over 40 in a season on a No. 6 or 8 fly, 
between the Ist of August, the opening 
day of the season, and the beginning of 
November. They are splendid fighters and 
run as heavy as 20 pounds. 

“The following may interest you and I 
firmly believe is the commencement of a 
new era in salmon fishing here. About 
three weeks ago, the writer received a 
phone call from a fishing guide, whom he 
often employs, to the effect that salmon 
had been caught in salt water on the fly, 
and to come at once as splendid sport was 
to be had. 


« HIS I found to be true in every 
sense of the word. It seems that an 
American and an Englishman, who tired 
ot trolling for Tyees day after day with 
no success, had tried their hands at fly fish- 
ing for Cohoes and had succeeded in land- 
ing as many as ten each in a few hours. 
The writer fished four days and landed 79, 
the heaviest weighing 1414 pounds. Among 
these were five Springs, the heaviest of 
these tipping the scales at eight pounds. 
- ++ Splendid sport was had, especially in 
view of the fact that the tide race some- 
times reaches a maximum of ten knots. 
The experiences of these two gentlemen 
should leave no doubt in the minds of any- 
one regarding the possibilities of taking 
certain species of Pacific salmon on a fly. 
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Fishermen Welcome This New 
“Gold-Seal’’ Level-Wind 3 Pc. Reel 


T’S the talk of every fishing community—not only 

because the ‘‘Commander” is one of Bronson’s new 
"Gold Seal,” level-winding, three-piece, take-down 
reels—but also because it is one of the easiest, smooth- 
est running reels you ever placed on your casting rod! 
And, Man, what a thrill it gives you—to cast your favorite bait 
out among those reeds and lily pads—or up along shore—with such 
perfect ease and smoothness—you just can’t help wondering how 
such a quiet, finely balanced, casting reel can be produced—at 
such a low price! 
No longer do you have to pay $15 to $20 for such a high quality 
reel! Just remember—you can take the “Commander” down in 
only three parts—clean, oil and put it together again—in less than 
two minutes! Cleaning and oiling it regularly guarantees it to 
last longer and to give you many more years of real pleasure. 
In addition to all this—the *‘Commander” is heavily chromium 
plated and jeweled to insure its long time service. Complete with 
click. Your dealer will be glad to take a “‘Commander” down and 
show you all the other fine points of its superior construction. 


Write for our New Colored Catalogue! It’s FREE! 


THE BRONSON REEL COMPANY 
135 STATE STREET BRONSON, MICHIGAN 











FOR FLY and 
BAIT FISHING 


ACK of every Gran- 
get Rod are many 
= of a master rod 
uilder’s specialized ex- 
perience. 


Himself a fisherman, Mr. 
Granger has devoted 
these years exclusively 
to the development and 
standardized construction 
of the highest grade rods 
to be had anywhere. 


For that reason every 
Granger represents the 
utmost rod value in its 

rice class—whether it 
» the Granger'‘Special” 
$10 Bait Rod, or the fin- 
est Granger “Premier” 
Tournament Rod at $55. 


Send Today for Catalog. 


GOODWIN GRANGER CoO. 
441 Grant Street 
If your Dealer cannot supply you—-WE WILL 


Denver, Colorado 











Bait casting—fly fishing—trolling— 
when other baits do and when 
other baits don’t, Hildebrandt 
Spinners help fill the stringer. 
Can’t be beat for Bass and all 
other game fish. For good fishing 
every day, take along an assort- 
ment of Flies and Spinners—use 
Hildebrandt’s—they spin so easy. 
Hildebrandt’s Hints— 
tells you how to catch 
fish in 193l—not a dry 
line in it. It's FREE! 


Hildebrandt 


250 High Street 
Logansport, Indiana 
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WIZARDS OF THE ROD AND REEL 


By Breems Forrest 


LEO L. CONNELLY 


N this article, Leo L. Connelly, all- 

round Distance Bait Champion, Cleve- 
land strongarm who shattered world’s 
records in the five-eighths-ounce distance 
bait-event last year and who established 
282 feet as the record single cast in the 
new three-eighths-ounce distance event, 
describes not only the methods but the 
equipment he uses to get such tremendous 
distances. There is more variety in equip- 
ment used in distance bait-casting than 
there is in any other type of scientific ang- 
ling. Practically every distance caster 
“doctors” his rods and reels to varying 
degrees, shortening or lengthening, whitt- 
ling or weighing as fancy dictates. 

Mr. Connelly says: 

“I stand about four paces back of the 
starting line, extending the rod straight 
out in front of me with from 3% to 4 
inches of lead between the plug and the 
rod tip. I then start the weight swinging 
back and forth and, on the third swing, 
extend it around to the right until I have 
completed a half circle. The rod is now 
directly opposite the point where the ac- 
tual cast is completed. 

“IT now start the cast in the opposite 
direction, that is to my left, starting slowly 
and bringing the rod back over my head, 
gradually accelerating the cast and at the 


in length—a very light arbor of basswood, 
MA6- inch in diameter. 

“For the five-eighths-ounce distance ] 
use a free-spool reel that has been nar- 
rowed down fo 1% inches with a bass- 
wood arbor 1%g¢-inch in diameter. Stand- 
ard-size bearings are in both reels. 

“In both events I use a twelve-pound- 
test trace eighteen feet long. For the 
three-eighths-ounce distance I use silk 
that runs 4,000 yards to the ounce and 
for the five-eighths-ounce event the silk 
runs 3,200 yards to the ounce. 

“The beginner will learn that the 
length of his rod dépends upon the style 
of casting he uses. I do not want to create 
the impression that my style of casting 
is the best, but after four or five years 
groping around and getting nowhere with 
other methods, I finally started my present 
style and improved my distance about 
fifty percent. I think distance bait- -casting 
is not only the most fascinating but also 
the hardest to master. It requires much 
experimenting and much practice. 

“As to reels, I would suggest that the 
beginner use a fairly large ‘hummer’ or 
‘buzzer’. This is a piece of lead foil which 
is wrapped on the arbor before running on 
the casting silk. The foil tends to throw 
the arbor out of balance, causing the reel 





Leo L. Connelly, casting, and C. Edward Braddon, a noted distance bait-caster 


same time walking forward to deliver the 
final thrust. In this final stroke I use my 
wrist, arm, shoulder and a half swing of 
my body. 

“My three-eighths-ounce distance rod 
is five feet, eight inches long, including 
the handle which is separate and of the 
off-set type. My five-eighths-ounce dis- 
tance rod is five feet long. Both have a 
joint for convenience in carrying, but 
many distance casters use a one-piece rod. 
I have yet to find that there is any advan- 
tage in the latter. 

“The butt sections of all my distance 
rods are very stiff and the tips have 
rather a fast taper. I do not like a rod to 
have action in more than 2 or 2% feet of 
the tip. 

“For the three-eighths-ounce distance 
I use a free-spool of “special design— 


| a No. 3 frame and a No. 2 spool 1% inches 


to vibrate and this assists in controlling 
the reel and eliminating backlash. 

“I use a strip of lead, from %g to % of 
an inch wide, across the arbor of my reels, 
but the beginner will do well to use strips 
slightly larger, reducing the size as he 
improves. The larger the ‘hummer’ the 
easier it is to control the reel, but it also 
reduces distance and consequently should 
be cut down as soon as experience permits. 
In any event, the ‘hummer’ should be 
large enough to control the reel until the 
cast has gone from 100 to 150 feet. This 
gives the caster sufficient time to get his 
thumb on the reel and control the balance 
of the cast.” 

In the 1930 tournament Connelly’s long- 
est single cast in the five-eighths-ounce 
distance event reached the great distance 
of 308 feet. His average for five casts in 
this event was 276 feet. He finished second 
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to Walter C. Newcomb of Buffalo, who 
averaged 279.4 feet. In the three-eighths- 
ounce distance event he had an average of 
256.4 feet for the five casts and finished 
first. , 

New rules of the National Association 
of Scientific Angling Clubs, in effect for 
the first time at the 1930 tournament, per- 
mitted the use of any weight line in the 
five-eighths-ounce event as against the 
4¥,-pound-test line called for in previous 
years. This resulted in the old record of 
2448 made by Fred Arbogast in 1924 | 
being left far behind. | 

Connelly, who is perhaps the greatest 
distance caster of all time, has been at the 
game steadily since 1923. 








|When the globefish is disturbed, it rises 
\to the top of the water, gulps air into a 
|sac and floats belly upward on the surface 





PRIZE FISHING CONTEST 
OPENS 


N April 15th—five days after this is- 

sue appears upon the newsstands— 
we will fire the opening gun in the 21st 
Annual Fretp & StrEAM Prize Fishing 
Contest. Read about it on pages 66 and 
68. As was announced in the April issue, 
we have made several important changes 
in the prizes as well as in the Rules and 
Conditions. Therefore, don’t take it for 
granted that things are just the same as 
they were last year. For one thing, please 
note that we are offering $3,535.00 worth 
of prizes. Also, the geographical limits in 
the Small-Mouth Black Bass Class have 
been extended. 

We particularly —_ to call your atten- ) d . 7 

tion to the Special Boy’s and Girl's Prize ( ; d ] { 
of a $10.00 rod or reel which will be a Ing mes ae 
awarded to the boy or girl under 16 years 
of age catching the largest fish in each of 





the seventeen classes. Think how proud Eve i i i i 
you will be to show one of these rods or ty time sed select a Gladding Line, a oe 
reels to your friends! Make believe they the benefit of several generations of experience—both 
won't envy you when you tell them that 5 uf . ° P 

you won this prize because you caught the in man acturing and in actual fishing tests. 

an in one of the Divisions of the 

‘reLD & STREAM Prize Fishing Contest! : is . 

And every Gens og sk ek tak ak el, The real judge of quality is the man in the stream or 
you will live over again the day when you ; H Rg ° 
oe det ta ce tes ts on the lake or at the surf. His complaints or his praises 
opportunity slip away from you. Get out have determined the improvements that were made in 
on the opening day in your state and see P ° 

what you can do! fishing lines. 

A some unknown reason, very few 

of last year’s entrants took a photograph P P 

- their big fish. bay means, most likely, When you *buy a Gladding Line today you know that the 
that we will be unable to publish the stories experiences of your i 

of those catches among our “Tales of a df Ae h Sather, nT grandfather and possibly — 
Bmard Fish,” which, as you know, is a great-grandfather have played a part in the development of that 
regular feature in Fretp & Stream. Take line because Gladding Lines have been on the market for many 
several good pictures of every fish you many years 4 


enter in the Contest. Then, if you win a 
prize and we publish the story of your 
prize winner, we'll be able to show the 





folks what he looked like. And one thing * . . : 

— a will pay you $3.00 for the pic- bere pes agen twisted linen line or 
ure used! a complete stock o just a plai inary 
We need hardly tell you that it is an Gladding Li J P ain, ord 

extremely unsatisfactory proposition to 5 Seats low-priced cotton line, 

publish -_ - these eget Tales without Whether you want a you will find one with 

a suitable photograph to accompany it. i i 

Also, we doubt very much if there are waterproofed silk the Gladding trade- 

— . you who would not like to see the casting line, a beau- mark and this trade- 

Story of your prize-winning catch appear H ‘ marki 

in Frecp & Seumate. In pen. Br ie his. tiful enameled line, kisyourg antee 

1 r this to 
happen, however, it will be necessary for a sturdy Cuttyhunk Mark of quality. 


you to send us not only a good photograph 
of your fish but also as complete a story 
- possible, describing the details of the 
igevent. | . Tell your dealer that you want Gladding Lines 

e would like, too, to remind you again 
that it is by no means always an excep- 
tionally big fish that wins a prize. We 
could tell you about a lot of our good 
friends who, after reading the list of prize 
winners published in our March issue, 
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The Pioneer of Tackle Boxes 


Made for Fishermen who Demand the Best 


spoons, spinners, plugs, lines and reels of fishermen who 


i YOR 20 years Kennedy Kits have safeguarded the lures, baits, 


know what's what in this greatest of outdoor sports, and kept 


them all fit for service. 


During all this time, the quality of these now famous Kits has 
never varied. Being made of electrically welded steel, practically 


indestructible, their service has never been interrupted. Their su- 


periority is evident at a glance. Their special quick-accessibility ; 


their chip-proof baked enamel finish insures the long service and 


rust-resisting advantages experienced fishermen require. 


See them at any sporting goods store. The new 1400 series; = 
the T-14 or KK-14 and many others. <n 
as 
Kennedy Manufacturing Company Wo 
200 Harrison Street Van Wert, Ohio 






Kit 618 


Kit No. 1117D—Size 17° x 8° 
x 10°. Four trays instantly ac- 
cessible with the opening of the 
lids; special finish; cork in plug 
compartments, brass fittings. 


Size 18° x 6" x 6". Single tray 
Cantilever box. This tray is divided to hold 
snelled hooks, sinkers, swivels and small 
accessories in the bottom as well as provide 





room for other equipment. Special Ken- 
nedy-brown baked enamel. Guaranteed 


water light. 


—_ 





Trace 


Kenne 





du Kits 


Some Fish to Catch Fish But the 9 Fisherman Fishes Po 4 

































Bean’s All 
Rubber Waders 


They are the same as 
our regular trouting boots 
except that they have 
long waist like a pair of 
pants. Their advantage 
over hip boots is not 
only that you can go in 
much deeper water, but 
that they are held up 
with suspenders, which 
make them much more 
secure and comfortable. 
For duck hunting they 
cannot be beaten. They 
will not pull off in marsh 
mud and are large enough 
to fit over heavy clothing 
so as to keep you clean, 
dry and warm. 
Color: Olive drab. 
Weight: only 5% Ibs. 
Price: $14.85, postpaid 
east of Mississipp River. I° 
west add 35¢e. Repair outfit 
free. Send for FREE sample} 
howing color and quality, and} 
new Spring Catalog 
L. L. BEAN 
261 Main St., Freeport, Maine 











NEW! 


THE 
J-I-F-F-Y 


LEADER CARRIER 
Fastens On Your Belt 


Size 4%" # 4,” 


Priced low at $4.75. 


Handy, where you can 
reach a new leader 
WET OR DRY in a 
J-I-F-F-Y. Made of se- 
lected quality leather. 
Contains two _ pocket 
chamois skin container 
for soaking leaders. 
Hinged Brass Frame. 
Nickel Finish, WILL 
NOT RUST. Rubber 
lined compartment pre- 
vents leaking. Extra 
pocket for DRY LEAD- 
ERS. Excellent work- 
manship. 

Postage prepaid 


Order yours today by mail direct, or 


at your dealer's, or send for 


CIRCULAR. 


FREE 


THE HUFFMAN LEADER COMPANY 


National Bank Bldg. 


McKeesport, Penna. 








wished they had entered a fish they caught 
last season. The moral of this is to enter 
every sizable fish that you catch. Don't 
procrastinate because you expect or hope 
to catch a bigger one at some future date. 
To do so would be pinning your faith on 
one of the most uncertain quantities jp 
the world—as all anglers know. And what 
is even more important—you may lose out 
on one of the $3,535.00 worth of prizes 

Just fill out-an affidavit as printed on 
the bottom of page 66 and shoot it in to 
us. All it will cost you is a very little 
time and trouble. It may cost us $100.09. 


GIVE YOUR TACKLE A CHANCE 
By E. W. Hutchings 


PRING is here at last and it is safe 
to say that the most of us have over- 
hauled our tackle at least six times. This 
is a very good way in which to let off 
steam while waiting for the season to open 
up, and much can be accomplished if we 
do something besides dumping the works 
in the middle of the living room rug and 
then putting it all back in the box again, 
In going over the various items of our 
equipment, we note with much regret 
that some of our favorite plugs, spoons 
and what have you, look like the end of 
a hard winter. We notice particularly that 
there are countless small scratches taking 
away the luster of the enameled baits; 
also that there are places where the enamel 
has been entirely worn away for no ap- 
parent reason. In addition to these 
grievances, there seems to be an unneces- 
sary amount of rust on the metal parts. 
Again we wonder why the manufacturer 
is unable to put on a finish that will stand 
up. We never blame ourselves at all. 
This also causes us to part with a lot 
of old friends and to dig down into the 
change bag. 
Now then, let’s see just what the cause 
of all this trouble is. Should it be bigger 


Courtesy Eastman Kodak Co. 
Even in fly fishing, a camera is not by any 
means a hindrance 





and better tackle? No, the stuff seems to 
be better than ever. Eureka, the secret 1s 
out—it must be our own fault! 

In a great hurry, we throw a last few 
items into our tin tackle box, snap the 
cover shut and chuck the whole works in 
the back of our car to rattle and jump 
over ten or fifteen miles of more or less 
road to some place out in the sticks. We 
sit on soft cushions and the items in the 
tackle box take on a few more scratches 
and digs. 

Only a few of us can afford the more 
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expensive cork-lined tackle cases, so we 
ask what can “ ~— +7 he an idea ; 

the writer has tound to have great P 
tei Gow we sauinery sored | MO Make that fishing trip SAFE 
chase some heavy blotter paper. About 
two sheets measuring 15 by 20 inches, 
will do the trick. Cut the blotter paper up 
into pieces of the right size to cover com- 
pletely the bottom of all compartments 
of the tackle box, paying particular atten- 
tion to the small plug spaces. The blotter 
paper will take up the friction between the 
tackle and the metal of the box; also it will 
absorb the moisture from tackle fresh out 
of the water. The small amount of expense 
and time required to cover the bottom of 
your tackle box with blotter paper will be 
repaid many times over, and who knows, 
it may save a big one from getting away. 
Try it! Steve Brody did. 


WADING SANDALS 
By D. T. Brenan 





N effective and inexpensive pair of felt- | | 
soled wading sandals for use in slip- | 
pery trout streams can be made by riveting | 
a heavy felt sole to the bottoms of an or- 
dinary pair of rubbers. The shallow kind 
that just covers the toe cap is best, as it is 
easier to put the rivets through and also 
is lighter. One-inch copper rivets let 
through holes punched in the rubber sole, 
then driven through the felt and headed 
over washers, will hold the felt securely. 
Old played-out rubbers should not be used, 
as the rivets may pull through the holes. 
Any shoemaker can do the job in a few e 
minutes at small cost. Felt material at 
least one-half inch thick should be used. eee arin agains 


Small straps, like those used with clamp 





skates, sewed to the rubbers near the 


heels and carried over the insteps to buck- e 

les on the other side will prevent the O [ oor aAza S W L 
sandals from coming off in swift water. Uu r L 

They can be worn over either boots or 


wading shoes and may be slung over the * 
shoulder when not in use. 
With these simple waders it is possible SO 5 Ine | e 


to fish the fastest, most slippery mountain 
streams in perfect safety and security. 
They were a revelation to me when I T . 
first used them last season, for they com- USCLES tired and cramped fon ny anon aa aT 
pletely solved the urgent problem of keep- from long hours in the fishing a 
eu : = : us 6. Tired Feet. After long standing, wad- 
ing right-side up under the most trying skiff—stiff neck; chapped hands that jones a-eneil f "ys i ~, lif 
—— ——, - fishing = haven’t held a rod all winter; strained, rubbed with A Aon hog x — = 
oulder-strewn irondack streams. If , : 

weary body from unaccustomed exer- 7. Minor Cuts, Wounds, Abrasions. As 


you get as much solid comfort and ease | ,-. 
of mind as I did, they will richly repay | toms these are hurdles you can take an antiseptic (full strength) it checks 


you for the small expense and trouble of | with ease this year. infection from fish-hook and other 
having them made. Make Absorbine Jr.the ONE bottle — Soothes insect bites. Helps 
ealing. 


to relieve many ills. Pack it in that ¢ 4 ‘ ; cover 
é ; ‘ t ted with Absorb ‘ ‘ 
LAKE SENECA RAINBOWS fishing kit and—you'll have a better heleen yan. stast Sor ry rent aa 
By A. C. Barrell time than ever. Keep it always in the house and don’t for- 


Absorbine Jr. has been relieving get to make it one of the party. At all drug- 


EW York State is famous for its hi les £ ists’—$1.25. And write for free sample to 
trout streams. Literally thousands | SOF, aching muscles tor 38 years. As WV. F. Young, Inc., 317 Lyman Street, 


enjoy the Beaverkill, the Willowemoc, the | a rubdown it puts men in condition Springfield, Mass. In @€anada: Lyman 
ag a bce - “! ee and keeps them there. It serves so Building, Montreal. 
ing oO e Adirondacks. ut who 7 2 ; 

il eines deldeowe ter the  Hibes va well for all these minor hurts that you Checks “‘Athlete’s Foot” 

State? pa yet there they are, in the | Cant afford to be without it. Abang Jr. KILLS the ringworm germ 

‘inger Lake section, particularly in beau- . " which causes “Athlete’s Foot,” that itching, 

tiful Seneca. This chain of lakes is justly ™ no poor ve i = a a sade scaly, or soft moist condition between the 

classed as primarily bass and pike water. fo aie ee Apply full strength at first sign of 

On its shores the Indians built their fish- —_ d ae infection. 

ing camps and caught these fish. Evidences | 2» Muscular Aches. Use it to rouse the 
blood; ease the pain after exposure to 


of these camps may be seen today. : Cees ” 
However, several years ago various weather; at first sign of “twinges. 


kinds of trout fry were dumped into | 3. Stiff Neck. It eases muscular strain pay evtelaeliat= } 5 r 


Seneca and forgotten. A few fish found after hours along the stream or in the 
. a gare tributary brooks led to later fishing boat. ee aS ie ‘ihe 
poradic stocking. The writer was for- | 4 Sprai ‘ ‘ : ees 

= . rains and B 7 SOR MUSCLE 
hunate enough to meet H. B. Tuttle, a ovaiinn and toened pens hye 
noted photographer and sportsman of accidental hurts on the trip. 


Geneva, New York, and from him learned 
that big rainbow trout had been taken of 
late in Lake Seneca, sometimes in deep 
water On worms or minnows and often 


5. Minor Burns. Wonderful relief for 
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Eight sizes: 


[ to 
Ibs. 
Ibs., 


to $2.95. 





Ashaway 


ularity 
Famous for best cast- 
ing and 
Prices, $1.50 to $8.50. 








C, 10 
to 45 
$1.00 


HE line behind the landing of many 
and many a biggest fish of the sea- 
son .. . Ashaway Extra Strength 

black waterproof. is the name on the spool. 
For years on end the most popular of all 
world-famous Ashaway Fishing Lines for 
bait casting and trolling. 

This free-running, smooth-spooling, tough 
old favorite is hard-braided super quality 
Japan black silk. It is waterproofed per- 
manently by Asha- 
way’s own exclusive 
formula, leaving it 
soft and safe from 
water-logging, mildew 
and rot. Stands up 


Box 832 Ashaway 


Crandall’s 
American Finish Fly 
Lines are first in pop- 


everywhere. 


lasting. 
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A Famous 






Line for Big Fish 


under long hard casting and trolling, retains 


its great strength remarkably, lands the Big | 


One when it ought to be worn out! 


Famous Ashaway Fishing Lines are made 
for every kind of fishing, used around the 


world. You always get the best quality for | 


the price paid. Instead of reducing quality 
to meet price competition, Ashaway gives 
better value. 


Your dealer can supply you; if offered 
substitute lines, please write to us. A postal 
card giving your name and address will 
bring you our new Midget catalog FREE. 


Every Ashaway Fishing Line is guaranteed 
satisfactory or your money back. 


ASHAWAY LINE & TWINE MFG. CO. 


Manufacturers of Quality Fishing Lines since 1824 


Rhode Island 



















water like a duck's back. 










THE ABBOTT ANGLER 
A double construction Genuine 
Moccasin of imported water- 
proofed Chocolate Veal. Turns 










Suitability for your purpose 


Abbott Footwear checks 100%. It’s built up 

to these qualifications by experts who have 
studied and understand the sportsman’s 
requirements. 


Catalog showing Abbott Styles sent 
Free on request. Write for it today. 


The Abbott Company 


53 Elm Street 


. ute Se olect louvr lookwear 
ae ey Shese Six Jesls 





























\ Fit 

\ (Comfort 

‘Y Weight 

Vv ‘Du Ta bi. lity LY. 

. Water-turning power 






Yarmouth, Maine 





at the mouths of the small streams, Mr 
Tuttle has seen them breaking water jn 
numbers over the sand bars and has 
caught a good many of them. 

Fishing for these splendid fighters has 
not passed beyond the experimental stage 
and most of the anglers of the Geneva 
Sportsmen’s Club have tried only worms 
The possibilities of flies or spinners oy 





Photo H. B. Tuttle 
An 8-pound rainbow from Lake Seneca 


live bait are soon to be worked out. There 
is no reason why they will not take the 
fly in season. It seems quite probable that 
the state authorities will recognize that 
these waters, which are cold and clear, 
should be considered more seriously as a 
place where rainbow fishing may be suc- 
cessfully developed without diminishing 
the bass or pike. If this comes about, the 
present schools will receive better pro- 
tection and future stocking will be done 
regularly and adequately. 

Mr. Tuttle and others say it is a matter 
of common knowledge that rainbow and 
other trout are gaffed out from under 
boulders in the streams in considerable 
quantities by natives. More activity on the 
part of fish wardens should be able to in- 
crease the present average catches of three 
or four sizeable rainbows in a day’s sport. 
The perfect rainbow shown in the picture 
weighed eight pounds and larger fish were 
taken in Lake Seneca last season. 

In a few years there may be a New 
York State mecca for anglers who will 
come to do battle with this salmon-like 
trout which fights as well above the water 
as in its depths. 


Editor’s Note: A word to the wise i: 
sufficient. Here is a good place in which 
to catch a rainbow trout for entry in the 
Eastern Division of the Rainbow-Steel- 
head Trout Class in Fretp AND STREAM'S 
Annual Prize Fishing Contest. 


© Many of the tiny tropical fishes sivel® 
birth to living young 


REVERIE 


I love the jerk on a singing line 
And the silver streak in a blue-green lake 
And the baby sound of a bear-cub’s whine 
And a fox’s bark from the timber brake 
And the noise of wind in a twisted spruce 
And a chipmunk’s chatter, high and shrill 
And the startling honk of a southbound 
goose 

And sunset, over a sombre hill. 

W. R. Gattup, JR 
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ONCE MORE YE ANCIENT 
ANGLER SPEAKS 


N the Fish and Fishing Department, 
} pen a year ago, we published some of 
the “Maxims and Hints for an Angler by 
a Bungler, Loosely Thrown Out, in 
Order to Provoke Contradiction, and 
Elicit Truth from the Expert.” These 
were taken from an old work on angling 
written by Richard Penn in 1868. We 
promised to give you some more of these 
wise old epigrams and here they are: 

“It appears to me, in whipping with an 
artificial fly, there are only two cases in 
which a fish taking the fly will infallibly 
hook himself without your assistance, viz. 

“1, When your fly first touches the 
water at the end of a straight line. 

“2 When you are drawing out your 
fly for a new throw. 

“In all other cases it is necessary that, 
in order to hook him when he has taken 
the fly, you should do something with 
your wrist which is not easy to describe. 

“Also, when you are using two flies, 
you may sometimes catch a fish with one 
of them, and a weed growing in the river 
with the other. When such a liaison is 
once formed, you will find it difficult, with 
all your attractions, to overcome the 
strong attachment of the fish to your 
worthless rival the weed. 

“If your fly (gut unfortunately in- 
cluded) should swim over a fish without 
his taking it, look out well for a darting 
line of undulation, which betokens his 
immediate departure; and remember that 
it is of no use to continue fishing for 
him after he is gone. 

“If, during your walks by the river- 
side, you have marked any good fish, it 
is fair to presume that other persons have 
marked them also. Suppose the case of 
two well-known fish, one of them (which 
I will call A) lying above a certain bridge, 
the other (which I will call B) lying be- 
low the bridge. Suppose further that you 
have just caught B, and that some curious 
and cunning friend should say to you ina 
careless way, “Where did you take that 
fine fish?? A finished fisherman would 
advise you to tell your inquiring friend 
that you had taken your fish just above 
the bridge, describing, as the scene of 
action, the spot, which in truth, you know 
to be still occupied by the other fish, A. 


* OUR friend would then fish no 

more for A, supposing that to be 
the fish which you have caught; and whilst 
he innocently resumes his operations be- 
low the bridge, where he falsely imagines 
B still to be, A is left quietly for you, if 
you can catch him. 

“When your water-proof boots are wet 
through, make a hole or two near the 
bottom of them, in order that the water, 
which runs in whilst you are walking in 
the river, may run freely out again whilst 
you are walking on the bank. You will 
thus avoid an accompaniment of pumping- 
music, which is not agreeable. 

“Never mind what they of the old school 
say about ‘playing him till he is tired.’ 
Much valuable time and many a good 
fish may be lost by this antiquated pro- 
ceeding. Put him into your basket as soon 
as you can. Everything depends on the 
manner in which you commence your ac- 
quaintance with him. If you can at first 
Prevail upon him to walk a little way 
down the stream with you, you will have 
no difficulty afterwards in persuading 
him to let you have the pleasure of seeing 
him at dinner.” 

Ye ancient angler spoke words of wis- 
dom, many of which we would do well to 
Practice. It is surprising how much of 





Profit there is in some of these old books. 
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Minot’s Ledge Light — on Outer Minot near 
the entrance to Boston Bay. Established eighty- 


one years ago. 










beams forth 
wrays as the 
Mlashes its 

15¢ size 


x IDER, day by day, spreads the circle of OLD BRIAR 
friendships. Men who have tried many other brands find in OLD BRIAR’S in- 
viting fragrance and flavor a sparkling quality they have never known before. 
It is not just another brand to be sampled with indifferent enjoyment. It is 
a different kind of blend . . . a rare combination of choice tobaccos .. . with 


a distinctive character you will like. 


UNITED STATES TOBACCO CO., RICHMOND, VA., U. S. A. 
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After the Catch 





























Fisherman's Knife, RI6I3, 
PRICE .... $50 


REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originat s of Ki bore A ith 





—you need a good, sturdy, sharp knife 
to do a speedy cleaning job. Experienced 
fishermen have found that there are none 
better made for this purpose than the two 
popular Remington knives illustrated. 


R1613 with a large, practical blade, 
and a patented disgorger on the end 
of the handle...ideal for removing 
hooks and saving your fingers. The 
blade is shaped ae scaling, slitting, 


and cleaning. 

RH65, a strong 4%-inch blade with keen 
edges; a double-edged point for gutting; a saw- 
tooth back for scaling; a riveted Cocobolo 
handle with checkered sides for positive grip. 
Remington blades are made of the finest 


tool steel, forged, tempered, and hard- 
ened to take and hold their keen edges. 
If your dealer hasn’t the knives you 
want, send his name with the 
price and numbers, and you'll 
be promptly supplied. 
Address: Remington 
Cutlery Works, 953 
Barnum Avenue, 





Go to your dealer and ask him to show you 
The Remington Standard American 


Bridgeport, 
Conn. 









Dollar Pocket Knife 








Remington, 


4133 







Fish Knife, RH65 $).00 
= re 
With Sheath, RH65S $|.25 
<a 














is Waterproof 
. $550 






FISHING COAT 


OU fly fishermen will appreciate the thoughtful de- 
tails which make this Fishing Coat so universally 
desired. Of Super Dux cloth; fine corduroy collar; 
sleeves open part way under arm for free movement 
nd ventilation; adjustable cuffs, corduroy lined. 
Note wool pad on upper left side for parking flies. A 
loop permits fisherman to set up his rod while chang- 
ing flies, giving free use of both hands. 
Extra light-weight ‘‘knock-about’’ Wading Coat 
made of superior quality sail duck, forest green 
color, same design as above, postage paid $7.50. 


Write for your copy of our de luxe four color catalog 
—it tells you all about Super Dux. For sale at the 
better sporting goods dealers, or if your dealer has 
not yet stocked up—order from 


HAMILTON CARHARTT, Manufacturer 
1605 Michigan Ave. - Detroit, Michigan 


free 


MATCH 
BOX 


Waterproof, non-sinkable; holds 75 matches. Retails 
for $1.00. We will give you one free if you mail us 
10 cents to cover postage and handling and this cou- 
pon together with your name and address, and the 
name of your sporting goods dealer. 


Hamilton Carhartt Co., 1605 Michigan Ave., Detroit 





SUPER DUX 


Postage Prepaid 
pa 44 


$750 
D-D- 





“the largest wall-eye 


in many years!” 


I ENCLOSE snapshot of a wall-eyed Pike 
caught July 6th on the Turtle Waters, in 
Wisconsin. This fellow was 31 inches long 
and weighed 13 pounds! 

“This is by far the largest wall-eye I have 
caught in many years fishing. I am sure you 
will be glad to know he was taken on your 


Dardevle.” 





The Dardevle lures wiggle and wobble—a teasing, 
alluring motion that must be seen to be appreciated— 
but do not twist the line. There is only one genuine 
Dardevle—you can identify it by the stamp—‘Dar- 
devle, Detroit, U. S. A."’ on every lure. Beware of 
any dealer who offers you something “‘just as goo he 
Send today for literature. 


LOU J. EPPINGER 


“OUTFITTERS OF SPORTSMEN” 
Dept. C, 131 Cadillac Square, Detroit, Mich. 





Lou says—"When fish change their habits, I'll change my lures” 





C. Q. SmitH, Winchester, Wis. 








LETTERS AND ANSWERS 
FISHING WITH A MINNOW 


Fisuinc Epitor: 

This past season when I was in the Adiron. 
dacks, the fly fishing for trout was not ver 
good for some reason and I tried fishing at dusk 
in a large pool at the foot of a falls with live 
bait (minnows). I was quite successful in catch. 
ing several rainbows, most of which were 12 to 
14 inches long. 

That being my first experience with live bait 
I am wondering if I hooked the bait properly 
as I got many Bites—they were not strikes by 
any means—but could not get my fish. I set the 
hook, a small one, crossways of the fish, just 
under the dorsal fin, not into the backbone. From 
where I was I could look down into the back. 
water at the edge of a whirlpool and as my bait 
would come to the surface and float in the cur. 
rent, many good-sized fish would rise to the top 
take the bait and try to run with it. Then | 
would let them have the line and they would tug 
at the bait and when I would try to set my hook 
I wouldn’t have anything—even the bait was 
gone. 

Maybe you can offer a suggestion through the 
columns of Fretp & STREAM so that I can get 
some good catches, as there are plenty of fish 
there. Peter R. Warner 


Comment: There are a number of different ways 
of putting a minnow on a hook and off-hand it 
would be a little difficult to say just what the 
trouble you are experiencing is due to. The 
way that you place your minnow on your hook 
is a very popular method and queaveliy proves 
successful, especially in still fishing. In adopt- 
ing this method you can either run the hook 
through the back of the fish just above the 
backbone, as you have done, or directly below it, 
am cae point is to avoid the backbone 
itself. 

Another system is to hook the minnow up 
through the lips. This is the usual method in 
casting, provided exceptionally long casts are 
not made. In the latter case the minnow might 
he thrown off. But for average light casting of 
20 or 30 feet it is probably the best way to do it. 

I thought at first your principal difficulty 
might be due to the fact that you struck your 
fish too quickly. However, such does not seem 
to be the case from what you say in your letter, 
There is such a thing, however, as waiting too 
long. Do you suppose that could be your dif- 
ficulty ? 

If not, here is another solution. Why not try 
a small tandem hook, that is one hook in back 
of the other? You can use these in a small size, 
say about a number 8 or 10. When this type of 
hook is used you put the first hook up through 
the lips or the head and the second hook through 
the back and as near the tail as possible. You 
can accomplish somewhat the same result with a 
single hook by slipping the hook in through the 
mouth, out the gills and then hook the barb in 
ae the body between the dorsal fin and the 
tail, 


FisHinc Epitor 


BIG BLACK BASS 


Fisninc Epitor: 

Will you please send me the weight of the 
record large-mouth black bass and small-mouth 
black bass for the past several years? I am very 
much interested in these two fish and would 
greatly appreciate it if you will send me this 
information. 


W. F. Grenn, 


ComMeENT: The largest small-mouth and large- 
mouth basses that have heen entered in our 
recent Contests, as I presume that is what you 
mean, are as follows: 

In 1930 the largest small-mouth weighed 8% 
Ibs. and large-mouth, 15% Ibs. 
est 1929, small-mouth, 8% Ibs.; large-mouth, 

Ss. 

In 1928, small-mouth, 7 Ibs. 11% 
mouth, 14 Ibs. 2 oz. 

In 1927, small-mouth, 6 Ibs. 7 oz.; large 
mouth, 19 Ibs. 15 oz. 

The world’s record small-mouth up to the 
present time weighed 914 pounds, and the large 
mouth 24 pounds. 


oz.; large 


Fisninc Epitor. 


DRY-FLY TACKLE 


FisuinGc Epitor: 

As a reader of Fretp & Stream for the past 
several years and a trout fishing enthusiast, be- 
fore I spend the money, I’d like to submit for 
your approval a new outfit I’m about to pur- 
chase. This is to be used mostly in northern 
New Jersey and sometimes in New York state. 

I have in mnd a dry-fly rod, length 8% feet, 
weight 4 ounces; a reel of medium size wit 
steel line guard and a size E double-tapered line. 

1. Is the rod the correct length and weight 
for the country mentioned above? Would a 
longer rod be more satisfactory? 

2. Is such a rod ever worth $53.00? 

3. Would it be reasonable to expect a rod of 
that quality never to take a set, using it strictly 


for fly fishing and giving it proper care? 
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4. Will the reel mentioned properly balance 
the rod? . 

5. Is size E double-tapered line about right? 

As to flies, have experimented with too 
many and cannot say that one is better than the 
other, but I’m simplifying the list for this year 
and here it is: Brown Bivisible, Pink Lady 
Bivisible and Olive Bivisible in sizes 8, 10, and 
12; fan-wing Royal Coachman, fan-wing Cahill 
and fan-wing Green Drake in sizes 8 and 10; 
light Cahill, dark Cahill, Royal Coachman, 
Coachman, Quill Gordon, Hendrickson and 
Wickham’s Fancy in sizes 10 and 12. 

What is your opinion of the size of the list, 
size of the flies and patterns? I appreciate that 
they won’t do all the time, but when they don’t 
it will be time enough to add a new one. 

I have some trouble keeping the fly afloat due 
to a scarcity of hackle on some of the flies. 
Should they be trimmed even on both sides to 
keep the fly cocked right? 

Promising not to trouble you gor a long, long 


time, I am 
W. ExsUCKEMEIER. 


Comment: The specifications of the rod that 
you have in mind sound perfectly O. K. I would 
advise you, however, to figure on the rod not 
weighing any less than 4 ounces if it is to be 814 
feet in length because you may not be able to 
get the requisite power if it falls much short 
of this. 

A rod of the type you mention might very 
well be worth $53, and if you feel you can afford 
that amount for a rod, by all means get it. A 
fisherman will never in the world make any 
mistake by purchasing the best tackle that his 
pocket-book will permit. I have no hesitancy in 
saying, however, that it is by no means essen- 
tial for anyone to spend as much as this in 
order to get an entirely satisfactory rod. In 
other words, there are rods on the market that 
sell for $35 or $40, or even a lot less, that would 
in all probability serve your purposes very well. 
So it is merely a question for you to decide 
whether buying such a rod would be extravagant 
or not. 

You ask whether it would be reasonable to ex- 
pect a rod of that quality never to take a set 
by using it strictly for fly fishing and giving it 
roper care. This is a hard question to answer. 
fn general, I would be inclined to say not nec- 
essarily. This would depend largely on the 
amount of fishing you did with it. If you gave 
it very good care and just used it for an aver- 
age amount of fishing for the next fifteen or 
twenty years to come, perhaps it would be rea- 
sonable for you to expect it not to take a set. 

Any medium-sized reel would probably balance 
your rod satisfactorily. However, this is some- 
thing that I could not definitely assure you be- 
cause, after all, rods vary considerably in bal- 
ance and I, personally, feel that the best way 
to secure a satisfactory combination is to first 
pick out the rod of the type that you want and 
then try various reels on it, testing out the bal- 
ance and then take the reel that balances your 
rod the best. 

It is generally not wise to figure on a definite 
type and size of reel beforehand, though as a 
rule one runs no very great chance in doing so. 
The point is, however, it is not the most sensible 
way of going about it. 

The size of the line is another very difficult 
question to answer in a letter because here, too, 
the action of a rod enters into the matter to a 
very considerable extent. I have seen lots of 
8'%4-foot rods weighing 4 ounces to which an E 
double-tapered line was best adapted. However, 
if I were picking out such a rod for the pur- 
my you have in mind, I wouldn’t take it un- 
ess it could handle a D double-tapered line per- 
fectly, that is, an HDH. Any rod of these 
specifications having the amount of backbone 
and power that I would seek in a general rod 
for dry-fly fishing in the waters that you men- 
tion, I believe must handle a D double-tapered 
line to fulfill its work properly. Therefore, my 
advice to you would be to get a rod that can 
handle such a line. 

Your list of flies might almost have been 
made out by myself. As far as I am concerned, 
it can stand very few, if any, improvements. 
Here are a few suggestions, however. I would 
be very much inclined to get some fan-wing 
Royal Coachmen in some smaller sizes than those 
mentioned in your letter. You certainly ought 
to have some 12’s and it might not be a bad 
plan to have a few 14’s, but not very many. 

_Then, I would also get a few Badger Bi- 
visibles. These are the black and white ones and 

have found them highly successful. Then one 
of my old favorite dry flies is the Skies Hackle, 
which I have found extremely successful in 
Catskill waters. 

_The main thing to do is to pick flies with a 
nice bushy, symmetrical hackle. If you do so, 
you probably will have no trouble in making 
them float properly. Of course, the quality of the 
hackle has a lot to do with it, also. Hen hackles 
are too soft. Those from a capon are generally 
considered the best. 

I notice that you end your letter with the 
Promise not to “trouble us for a long, long 
time.” We don’t want you to feel this way at 
om. if you have anything on your mind, don’t 
ae oe ~~ ag to write us. If it is within 

) elp y ve Ww 
giad ‘to do on, Pp you out, we will be only too 





Fisuinc Epitor. 
(END OF FISH AND FISHING) 
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'AAKEN with a Graflex 
Camera, the above pic- 
ture illustrates the tremen- 


No guesswork about 
whether the child appeared 


“natural”—the ground 


it! And 
glass proved it the 


sbeeg sv any movement 
blurring the picture. 
EXBCUTIVES—Write 


for data re; Business 
Uses of Graflex. — 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CO 








Pictures Worth 
Framing...with 


a Graflex 


There’s so much enduring 
satisfaction in superior 
photography—allow your- 

the finest equipment! 


Don’t put it off! Let the nearest dealer in fine 
cameras show 


you the jorities that make 
Graflex the Camera for better pictures. 





— 
st 


FOLMER GRAFLEX CORPORATION, Dept, 125, ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


Please send copy of booklet, “Why a Graflex?” . . . concerning the simply- 
cpcbd MAMIE tac ccbsdtte Wibthadee 0x unaie oa mang ot dane ae 
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Twenty-first Annual Field &? Stream 
rize Fishing Contest 


To Encourage Better Sportsmanship in Anghng, $3,535.00 in Prizes 
are being awarded for Largest Fishes 


RULES AND CONDITIONS 


(Prizes and classes on page 68) 


Contest is limited to fish 

taken with rod, reel and line, 
and with specified lure for cer- 
tain classes of fish. 


2 The Contest is open to ev- 
erybody—subscribers, non- 
subscribers, men, women and 
children. Contest opens on April 
15th, 1931. The closing dates are 
specified under the various Class- 
es and Divisions. 


3 Fish must be caught in the 
legal open season. 

No fish caught from a State, 

club or private hatchery is 
eligible for entry. 

The affidavit blank printed 

below, or an exact copy, 
must be used when entering a 
fish. It must be signed by the 
person catching the fish, and by 
two witnesses who examined the 
fish and verified its weight and 
measurements. The affidavit is to be sworn to by the contest- 
ant before a Notary Public and his seal must be affixed. In 
case any contestant catches a fish when accompanied by a 
single guide, the affidavit can be sworn to upon coming out of 
the woods, ‘the guide being the sole witness. Such an entry 
will be duly considered by the judges. 

The length, girth and weight of entered fish must be in- 

cluded in the affidavit, together with the make and type of 
tackle and lure used. 


Fish must be weighed on tested scales and measured with 
a tape measure, the length taken from end of lower jaw 





with the mouth closed to tip of 
tail, and the greatest girth of fish 
taken. 


All affidavits must be sent 

to the Editor of Prize Fish- 
ing Contest, FIELD AND STREAM, 
578 Madison Ave., New York. 
Affidavits must be in within 
three wecks from the date the 
fish was caught, unless prevented 
by unusual conditions, when the 
judges will consider such delay- 
ed affidavits. 


In Wall-Eyed Pike Class an 
outline of the fish must be 
sent with the affidavit. Drawing 
to be made by placing fish on thin 
paper and an outline made with 
pencil, the fins of the fish erect. 


0 In event of two or more 

fish weighing and measur- 
ing exactly the same, prizes 
identical in character with those 
offered will be given to each of those so tying. 


1 Winner of any prize must send in a statement telling 

HOW, WHERE and WHEN fish was caught. Complete 
story is desirable as one of these accounts is published each 
month under the caption, “Tales of Record Fish.” The best 
stories, accompanied by a good photograph showing the prize 
fish, are the ones usually selected. 


2 Prizes in each class to be outdoor equipment se- 
lected by the winner from merchandise advertised 
in FIELD AND STREAM during 1931. 


WHEN POSSIBLE SEND A PHOTOGRAPH OF YOURSELF WITH THE FISH YOU ENTER 
JUDGES 


ROBERT H. (BOB) DAVIS, The New York Sun, N. Y. 
Famous author, editor and sportsman. 

EUGENE V. CONNETT, 3rd, noted fly fisherman and an- 
gling writer. 


KENNETH F. LOCKWOOD, editor, author and angler. 


VAN CAMPEN HEILNER, Field Representative, American 
Museum of Natural History, N. Y. Big game hunter and 
angler. 


JOHN W. TITCOMB, authority on fish culture. 
H. L. BETTEN, authority on Pacific trout. 








EDITOR OF PRIZE FISHING CONTEST (AFFIDAVIT) 
Fietp & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., N. Y. City 
I hereby swear that the following statements are the truth: 
I A a casnecsascanccanininainclcadsaaaiieal W cight............ IT csisciciien MTR cc stenas When Caught 
Where caught SS Oe OH ee TNE Reel. 
Line Lure or Bait SEIT. SED, REIT eee 
Give manufacturers’ names of tackle and full spe cifications. 
Caught by (Signed) ie, ee ince, tae 
Street City po” Ee eee oe ee (SEAL) 
Sworn to before me this day of Notary’s Bireaiie: Serer ee 
Fish witnessed and weight and measurements verified by: (Signatures and inst 
sient alent Hae” ABOVE TO BE TYPEWRITTEN OR CLEARLY LETTERED. —~—~S 
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TALES OF RECORD FISH 
(Continued from page 43) 


tempt was a failure, but the second time 
I got him. The hook dropped out of his 
mouth as the net, an old one, started to 
tear. Well, I tackled that fish as I woulda 
football player. Finally, getting a secure 
hold, I waded ashore, hugging my trout 
with his head down and his tail flapping 
in my face every time I took a step. 

Hearing my excited shouts, Reynolds 
had arrived on the scene, and we rushed 
madly back to Almont. This trout weighed 
9 pounds and 2 ounces on the post-office 
scales, and it measured 30% inches in 
length and 15!4 inches in girth, He was 
on display at Gunnison and later sent to 
the Denver Post, where he was shown for 
two weeks in a cake of ice. After that I 
had him mounted and now have the fish 
hanging up in my den at home. At the 
present moment I am dreaming and hop- 
ing that I may catch some of his close 
relatives next season. 

AIN’T IT A SIGHT? 
(Continued from page 17) 


“That moose jest walked round an’ round 
that tree, trampin’ down the underbrush 
an’ takin’ pains to step on a case of rods 
I'd dropped. He was snortin’ and gruntin’ 
down below me, an’ Humply was puffin’ 
and blowin’ up above me. It made me 
laugh—after I see it that way. That moose 
acted puzzled. It looked like he thought 
Humply and I had sprouted wings all of 
a sudden an’ soared outer his reach. When 
Humply got his wind, he began talkin’ in 
a way to dispel any theory of wings, 
though. 

“Well, thar we was, with no prospect 
of gittin’ down till that bull should take it 
into his head to look fer greener pas- 
tures. That made me think of Jones, who 
was due back "bout that time. So I started 
shoutin’ to warn him. Even then, I had 
to grin, thinkin’ how funny he’d look 
with a bull moose a-chasin’ him. I didn’t 
git no answer. Bine-by I s’pose he found 
his boss’ coat—he was near-sighted— 
‘cause I heard him comin’ up the trail. 

“‘Watch out!’ I yells at him. ‘Thar’s 
a bull moose up here.’ 

“*A wot?’ he says, comin’ nearer all 
the time. 

“*The bounder never heard of a moose,’ 
says Humply. 

“*A bull moose,’ I yells agin, at the 
top of my voice. 

“What the bloody, blarsted blyzes is 
a bull moose?’ says Jones, in sight all 
of a sudden. 

“Oftcourse, that bull had taken in e-nough 
to be ready as a reception committee. He 
planted hisself right in the trail, same’s 
he'd done when we come along. Well, 
Jones had a good chance to find out what 
a bull moose looked like. I ’member 
that he was bareheaded and that his 
reddish-yeller hair stood up as straight 
as the hair along that moose’s neck. An’ 
I’ve got an idea that the moose was as 
scared a Jones. 

“Jones looked pop-eyed. ‘Ut ayn’t a 
’orse, he says in a funny tone of voice. 
‘No, ut ayn’t a ‘orse. Ut ayn't.’ 

“Humply raised up from his perch in 
the tree we picked out, an’ yelled sunthin’ 

ut Jones drivin’ the critter outer the 
Way. 

_ Dud paused to chuckle in hearty fash- 
ion, getting up to put more wood on our 

re. 5 

“Funny,” he began again, “but I can 
see jest how them two looked. Jones 
looked and looked, like a sparrow tamed 
by a snake. You'd have thought, by the 
look on his face, that he had met a 

(Continued on page 69) 
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No. 100 Level- 
Buy, beg or Cor Winding Reel mse 
borrow one— 
get some 


REAL 
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er eel 








Sa 








pivots and adjustable phosphor-bronze 
bearings; silent free-running gears; best 
level-wind made. End plates of polished 
Permo in green, red, brown or black. Deep- 
anchored pillars and rigid under-slung 
seat—no binding or twisting. Genuine 
Meisselbach best materials and precision 
workmanship. Guaranteed for life. Price 
$5.00. 


OR every-day all-around use with all 

lines, baits and fish, the original Bull’s- 
Eye Reel—that named itself—is still the 
fish getter from “way yonder! 

Gives you the real bull’s-eye casting 
accuracy that gets you tied to fish worth 
while. And what a friend when you've 
got your hands full whipping a whopper 
that’s worth a whole summer of extra fine 
whiles! 

The Bull’s-Eye Reel, every ounce and 
inch as good as it looks, speaks for itself 
everywhere. Large, handsome 100-yard 
size. Nickel-silver reel flanges; nickel steel 


Ask your dealer to show you a 
genuine Meisselbach Bull’s-Eye Level- 
Wind. If necessary, please write to 
us. Descriptive folders and complete 
Bite Book Catalog FREE. 


The A. F. Meisselbach Division of The General Industries Co. 
3121 Taylor Street Elyria, Ohio 
Manufacturers of the Original and Genuine Meisselbach Fishing Reels of Quality 
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Meisselbach Bull’ s- 
Eye “Special” level- 
wind bait-casting reel 
No. 110, with all- 


The Meissel- metal spool; $6.00. 






bach Rainbow, 

single-action fly New Meisselbach 
rod reel; 35 Autofly Reel—light- 
yd., $4; 50 er, better for all fly 
yd., $4.25. rod use; $5.00. ; 











TROUT TACKLE 
Bi-Visible Flies and Spiders 


Personal assistance in selection, balancing 
and eliminating the difficulties of successful 
Dry Fly Fishing. Besi Pp’ ing all the 
Master Tackle Makers, I manufacture Dry 
Fly specialties which give you More Fishing 
and Less Fussing. Send for Free Circular and 
25 hints on Dry Fly Fishing. 

e mount game fish in a manner which 
will please you. Responsible parties may have 
properly balanced outfits sent for examination. 
We have everything in fresh water tackle and 
a service developed over a period of 30 years 
devout fishing and taxidermy practise. 


PAUL H. YOUNG 
(Mfr. and Importer of Fine Tackle) 
8065 Grand River Ave. Detroit, Michigan 
( Branch: 1334 Ballard 8.E., Grand Rapids, Mich.) 





Bucktail & Feather Minnow 
for Baitcasting 
Little and potent—with flashing 
spinner & bullet flight 


The most consistently effective porkrind wriggler ever 
developed.—The lifelike lure you've been seeking. 


5, Yo, Ye ounce. All colors. 
At your dealer or direct $1.00 


MACK'S TACKLE WORKSHOP 
1800 McCullough Avenue, San Antonio, Texas 

















BROOK TROUT (Salvelinus fontinalis} 


Must be taken before October Ist, 1931. 





BROWN TROUT (Salmo eriox) 
Must be taken before October Ist, 1931. 





STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 


(Salmo irideus) EASTERN DIVISION 
Must be taken before December Ist, 1931, 
east of the 95th meridian. 


STEELHEAD OR RAINBOW TROUT 
(Salmo irideus) WESTERN DIvISION 

Must be taken before December Ist, 1931, 
west of the 95th meridian. 





Above three classifications of trout species must 
be taken by casting an ordinary artificial fly 
with fly fishing tackle, or caught by casting an 
artificial “fly rod light lure’; but a spoon or 
spinner alone, or combined with fly, or “‘fly rod 
light lure” not allowable. Split shot or other 
sinker on leader in connection with artificial fly 
or artificial “fly rod light lure” not construed as 
being ordinary fly fishing and is therefore not 
allowable. 


Field and Stream—May, 1931 


$3,535.00 IN PRIZES 


21st Annual Field & Stream Fishing Contest 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 8 classes below. Any 
outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of FIELD AND STREAM during 1931 
may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 





PRIZES 


(In each of 8 Classes) 
Ist . - $100.00 
gaa. <<. « Jago 
MG... Se 
4a... . 2540 
Si .... ae 
Gm .s« « Tee 


Total $280.00 


SPECIAL BOY’S & GIRL’S PRIZE 


A $10.00 rod or reel selected from adver- 
tisers in Fietp & Stream, will be awarded 
to the boy or girl under 16 years of age 
catching the largest fish in each Class. 











SMALL-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus dolomieu) 
Must be taken before November Ist, 1931. 


Fish must be taken in or north of North Caro- 
lina, Tennessee, Arkansas, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. To assist the judges 
in determining whether the fish is a small-mouth 
or a large-mouth black bass, cut off the head, 
take it to a tackle-dealer or taxidermist, and if a 
small-mouth black bass, get an affidavit to the 
effect and send it in together with the regular 
form of affidavit as given in the contest condi- 
tions. No specified lure for black bass divisions. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (\j- 
cropterus salmoides) NorTHERN Divisjox 


Fish must be taken before November 1st, 1931, 
in or north of New Jersey, Pennsylvania, Ohio, 
Indiana, Illinois, Missouri, Kansas, Colorado, 
Utah, Nevada and California. Identification 
affidavit not required for large-mouth bass in any 
division. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) INTERMEDIATE D}- 
VISION. 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1932, in 
West Virginia, Maryland, Delaware, District of 
Columbia, Virginia, North Carolina, Kentucky, 
Tennessee, Arkansas and Oklahoma. 


LARGE-MOUTH BLACK BASS (Mi- 
cropterus salmoides) SOUTHERN Division 


Must be taken before January Ist, 1932, in 
South Carolina, Georgia, Florida, Alabama, Mis- 
sissippi, Louisiana, Texas, New Mexico, and 
Arizona. 


HE following amounts in merchandise will be awarded in each of the 9 remaining classes. 
Any outdoor equipment displayed in the advertising columns of FIELD AND StrREAM during 
1931 may be selected by the winner. Fish grouped according to similarity of dates and conditions. 


MUSKALONGE (Esox masquinongy) 





GREAT NORTHERN PIKE ( Fsox estor) 


(Identification: Sides with many whitish or 
yellowish spots, which are usually smaller than 
the eye of the fish; spots arranged somewhat in 
rows.) 


WALL-EYED PIKE (Stizostedion vit- 


reum) 





CRAPPIE or CALICO BASS (Pomo-ris 


annularis ) 





Above four species must be taken before Nov. 
Ist, 1931. 





PRIZES 


(In each of 9 Classes) 
MR.« + $50.00 
Zea... . 268 
Seg w (wk. 2 
4th... . 15.00 
Sca...» - » 10640 
Gth «. . «.» $00 


Total $125.00 


SPECIAL BOY’S & GIRL’S PRIZE 


A $10.00 rod or reel selected from adver- 
tisers in Frecp & Stream, will be awarded 
to the boy or girl under 16 years of age 
catching the largest fish in each Class. 














LAKE TROUT (Cristivomer 
cush) 


namay- 





Must be taken before October Ist, 1931. 


STRIPED BASS (Roccus lineatus) 





(Due to the difficulty in distinguishing the 
channel bass from the black drum, photograph 
showing side view of fish must accgmpany affi- 
davit.) 

Above two species must be taken before No- 
vember Ist, 1931. 


BLUEFISH (Pomatomus saltatrix) 


WEAKFISH (Cynoscion regalis) 


Above two species must be taken before 
November Ist, 1931, 
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AIN’T IT A SIGHT? 
(Continued from page 67) 


critter from sun other world than this ‘un. 

“‘T sye,’ he begins, but when he spoke 
the moose took a step forward. So what- 
ever Jones was goin’ to say was still-born, 
as yer might say. He looked down at his 
legs as though he lost ’em. 

“IT see I'd got to git down. I couldn’t 
stay up in that tree an’ watch a man git 
tramped in the mud, though how in 
thunder I could stop it was more’n I knew. 
Jest as I started down, the duke spoke 
up. ‘Jones,’ he says, ‘did y’hear me?’ 

“Vus sir,’ says Jones in a voice that 
sounded like he’d left his body standin’ 
thar an’ had gone a hundred miles away. 

“Drive that creature into the woods, 
where it belongs!’ 

“Jones was in the habit of mindin’, I 
guess, but his legs had failed him. 

“*Tones!’ bellers the duke. 

“An’ when he let that last blast outer 
him, I was jest slidin’ down. In another 
minute I’d a had my feet on the ground. 
You'd never believe that a human bein’ 
could reverse so fast as I did. That moose 
whirled round an’ started fer us. That 
left Jones free, an’ he made the most of 
it. He’d have made a wonderful track 
runner. We never see him agin until that 
fool moose wandered off an’ didn’t bother 
to come back. 

“Humply was so stiff it was all he 
could do to git down outer that tree. 
Years after that Nancy read me a little 
poem, which said: 

‘Poems are made by fools like me, 

But only God can make a tree.’ 

“Well, I'm free to confess that I was 
sun grateful that He made that tree as 
big as He did, an’ where He did. I don't 
know whether Humply was converted er 
not. He talked rough fer a feller in his 
position. 

“When we reached the camp, Jones had 
the door shut an’ everythin’ movable 
piled up aginst it. We had to do con- 
sid’able talkin’ "fore he’d let us in. I never 
see a man scared so long and so hard. 

“Well, that ended that trip. Humply 
had had e-nough of roughin’ it. He in- 
sisted on leavin’ right off. I tried to tell 
him that the bull was prob’ly miles from 
thar by that time, but it didn’t do no 
good. We left. 

“When we'd gone as much as six miles, 
the duke turned round on poor Jones an’ 
says: ‘Jones, where is that coat?’ meanin’ 
the one he'd left down to the pond. 

“‘That’s right,’ says Jones, blinkin’ at 
me. ‘Where in blyzes is that coat?’ 

“‘Well?’ says Humply. 


blarsted moose must ’ave hate it.’” 


NOVA SCOTIA TROUT 
(Continued from page 22 

a 2Y%- or 3-pound fish is taken in this bois- 
terous stream and usually in May. In 
1930 the prize Fontinalis was caught in 
June. It weighed a full 314 pounds and in 
the rapids on a 5-ounce rod it fought every 
bit as hard as a salmon. This once-in-a- 
lifetime trout fell to the lot of a Boston 
Tech professor, and we were glad of it, for 
he was a joyful angler, even though his 
luck had proved indifferent for several 
days. Like many of the largest trout, this 
one was taken on bait, a silvery minnow- 
shaped piece of fish belly back of a swivel. 

Some experienced anglers hold that it’s 
good ethics and good for the stream to 
catch these big trout on bait, for they are 
great destroyers of trout fry and rarely 
come to the fly. The whirling, minnow-like 
piece of fish known at camp as the Merry 
Wabbler in honor of Ed Merry, the head 
guide, will take trout where nothing else 
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Tuere’s a higher degree of _— 
ing quay in this Hexi-Super-Cane 
Rod! 


You feel it when a struggling beauty 
makes that “nerve” of's rod tingle 
with life! You glory in it when an 
extra big one taxes the strength of 
that sensitive sporting instrument. 
You learn to love it as this faithful 
ally becomes the staunch veteran of 
many successful campaigns. 

That extra quality is put into the 
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bamboo after the sap has been taken 
out. This is our own special process. 
It gives the bamboo greater strength 
and durability, greater “flash” of ac- 
tion, finer sporting qualities. 

To get the best out of fishing, get 
yourself a genuine Horrocks-[bbot- 
son Hexi-Super-Cane Rod. Send for 
descriptive folder. 

Made in all styles, weights, lengths, 
—for fresh and salt water fishin 
and tournament work of all kinds. 


A Reel worthy of a 


Hexi-Super-Cane Rod 


The Horrocks-Ibbotson “Y & E” automatic. 
Free-running, for your cast, automatic to take up the 
slack. Smooth, and fast in action, yet so made that 
you can depend on it—1000 miles from civilization. 
Horrocks-Ibbotson Co. makes the most complete line 
of fishing tackle in the world. The H-I Trade-mark 
is your guide to excellence in rods, reels, lines, lures, 
baits, hooks and accessories. 





HORROCKS-IBBOTSON CO. 


Adams St., UTICA, N. Y. 














Wobbling, Darting 
Diving Metal Crab 75¢ 





Catches Bass, Wall- 
eyes, Pickerel. A near 
surface lure. Retrieves 
easily. Keeps line taut. 
Finished in Brass, 
Nickel, Red and White. 
Write for Circular 
Min-Nix Lures. 


MILLER MFG. CO. 
Springwater, N. Y. 

















“Speckled Trout” Wading Coat 


Practical. Forest 
brown regimental 
Duck. Pockets for 
every conveni- 
ence. Durable— 
carefully made. 
20 inches high. 
Chest measure- 
ments 36 to 48 
inches. Weight 
1% Ibs. 


$3 .95 Postpaid 


C.0.D. if desired 


HARLEY 
Dept. FS-5 





Send for Harley's New catalog. 

It is free for the asking. Hun- 

dreds of items for the Sports- 
man and outdoor man. 


WICKHAM CO. 
ERIE, PA. 














Buy 
Dependable 
Fishing Tackle 


If our goods are not better than you ean pur- 

chase ANYWHERE else for equal price, rotura 

them and wo price refunded (without question). 
We Mention a Few Specials: 


LEONARD 


(Trademark Reg. U. S. Pat. Off.) 
Split Bamboo Rods 
Have been made by the same Organization and un- 
der the same supervision for the past 50 years. 
The knowledge, care and skill used in the selec- 
tion of materials and manufacture make Leonard Rods 
THE WORLD'S STANDARD OF COMPARISON. 
BUY A LEONARD—and let the ‘‘other fellow’’ com- 
pare his Rod to yours! A full line of patterns of Rods 


for ALL KINDS OF ANGLING, is shown in our 

catalog. 

For Trout Fly Fishing, the popular Rods are:— 
Dry Fly Rods 


No. 50—Length 8 ft., weight 3% oz..... 
No. 50%—Length 8% ft., weight 4 o 
No. 51—Length 9 ft., weight 4% oz. 
Wet Fly Rods 
No. 45—Length 9 ft., weight 4 oz..... 
No. 52HLH—Length 9% ft., weight 7 
The Numbers 51 and 52 HLH are 
heavier fishing of Canada, Rocky 
Pacitie Coast. 











suited for the 
Mountains and 


THE 
ORIGINAL 
“BI-VISIBLE” 
HACKLE 
FLIES 
Made in 5 sizes, 8, 
10, 12, 14 and 16. 
Stocked in 12 popu- 
lar patterns. Also 
8 “Spider” 
suitable for “* 
Water’ conditions. 

$3.00 
Per Dozen 
WILLIAM MILLS & SON’S 


cxoes QUALITY REGULAR FLIES 
Finest Possible to Make) 





Wet Flies, seanker Tie—on Gut........ $1.50 per dozen 
Wet Flies, Light Tie—on Gut............ 1.50 per dozen 
Dry Flies, Double Wing-Eyed Hooks... . 2.00 per dozen 


William Mills & Son 


23 PARK PLACE, NEW YORK 

Fishing Tackle Specialists 

(Established 1822—Now in 109th Year) 
Everything for the Angler 

Our CATALOG contains not only descriptions oud 

prices of goods, but also ¢ ‘OLOR PLATES OF FLIE 

and a “NOVEL INDEX” with complete p ha a 

of outfits for angling for various Game Fishes. COPY 

MAILED ON RECEIPT OF 1l0c IN STAMPS. 














New 10,000 Lakes Chromium N. Line 


The sky blue flash will not tarnish—always bright. 





This Assortment for Trolling and Live Bait will 
catch all kinds of Game Fish. Price complete, $3.25 


BRAINERD BAIT CO. 
2476 University Ave. St. Paul, Minnesota 


“LAUGHING LOON” 


WATER SPORTS EQUIPMENT 








Diving Boards, Diving Chutes 
Towers and Floats 


New Catalog explains how to build 
your own swimming or landing floats 


THE HUSSEY MFG. CO. 
318 R. R. Ave. No. Berwick, Me. 
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will. And Ed is the sort of sportsman 
who never suggests it except for big fish 
or when there is no surface feeding. 

Lunging at the Wabbler from his lair at 
the foot of a pool, this fish rushed down- 
stream through the boiling rapids while 
the professor stumbled along the slippery 
shore. The guide was standing beside the 
pool below and had noted a submerged 
tree on his side, bristling with dangerous 
snags. Picking up rocks, he was able to 
stone the water just in time to drive the 
fish from the danger spot toward which he 
was heading—a place he knew well. 

Now the battle became two-sided, for 
in the quiet water the fish lost some of 
his power. The fast- -moving line cut the 
water as the trout, swimming deep, rushed 
about the pool at will. Once he tried to 
get into the rapids below, but was held 
while the rod, line and leader were tested 
to the very limit of their strength. Failing 
there, he shot again for his snaggy haven, 
only to be met with a shower of rocks 
from both guides, who were expecting that 
very charge. Now out in the pool and 
sulking like a salmon. 

Urged by the guide, the angier started 
the fish on his travels again, lest a rest 
should revive his strength, which was be- 
ginning to flag. A few more rushes, one 
last run as he saw the waiting guide and, 
struggling to the last, he was netted and 
lifted out. Farther down the river a 234- 
and a 134-pound trout came to the Mon- 
treal ond Parmacheene Belle flies of an- 
other Tech professor, while a_ third 
pedagogue who sturdily stuck to dry flies 
had to be satisfied with pounders and less. 

It was a long walk back to the car 
through the meadows, and the rubber 
boots were blistering the heels, but the 
cheers of the reception committee at camp 
as the prize fish was weighed banished 
everything but the joy of victory. 

The Reveries of an Angler came to a 
close as the train reached Deep Brook, 
where we spent the last days of summer 
among the placid beauties of the An- 
napolis Basin country. 


FAST-WATER BASS 
(Continued from page 27) 


I challenged him to a duel that afternoon 
between his short rod and my flies. I knew 
I was taking an unfair advantage, but— 

We drove to one of the larger streams. 
In an effort to reduce his handicap as 
much as possible, I secured permission 
from a friendly farmer to drive through 
his grove. This would land us near the 
largest pool I knew, one said to contain 
both bass and pickerel. He should have 
some chance with his lake tackle. I would 
take what fly water there might be. For- 
tunately I found a good run: boulders, 
rifles, deep little pools, singing rapids. 

Mel started on his big pool, full of 
confidence. Hadn’t he seen me work hard 
a likely piece of water all one afternoon 
without a rise? And wasn’t he a success- 
ful short-rod fisherman? 

The day being dark and windy, I affixed 
a No. 2 Seth Green on a gold spinner of 
the same number. -Two or three short 
rises, and a fish broke my leader, an old 
one, taking my only remaining gold spin- 
ner and large Seth Green. 

I waded back to the bank and sat down 
the better to express my feelings, select a 
new cast, and regain that calm accord 
with Nature necessary to successful fly- 
fishing. A No. 4 Jock Scott and a No. 1 
nickel spinner seemed the best I had left. 
After smoking a consoling pipe, I re- 
turned to my mutton—or bass. 

Barely had I taken my stance on a little 
gravel bar, just above where a swift flow 
broke into an attractive pool, when Mel 
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Only a 


handkerchief 


Bo it was no joking matter 


to the bride. Someone had 
stepped on her ‘‘going away” 
handkerchief. The rare little bit 
of handed-down lace was crum- 
pled and soiled. And it had to 
be washed with infinite care. 
Could we? We could and did. 


We rather pride ourselves on our 
ability to take care of our guests. 
You'll find it reflected in rooms 
that have closets big enough to 
hold a// your clothes—in every ap- 
pointment which a hotel worthy 
of the name provides. But what 
you'll be sure to notice is a spirit 
of extra service, in all the little 
things which United Hotel em- 
ployees are taught to take the 
time to do well! 


Extra service at these 25 


UNITED HOTELS 


NEW YORK CiTyY’s only United ... . The Roosevelt 


PHILADELPHIA, PA....... The Benjamin Franklin 
er cer rere The Olympic 
WORCEOTER, BADE. <0 0 6:006:0:s65000% The Bancroft 
oe Se The Robert Treat 
PATERSON, N. J......-- The Alexander Hamilton 
WHMIIIEE, GE Bic cdcciccccccass The Stacy-Trent 
HARRISBURG, PA. ....+++-e000% The Penn-Hartis 
BRAID Sisk i: 0:06:00086 42004008 The Ten Eyck 
CIE, ohn so. cnsaconwns The Onondaga 
GEG A Ue xd cnccccscactanne The Seneca 
SS errr eres The Niagara 
GNI 6.60 cbnvbsvoecesacsctccs The Lawrence 
PI, GI. 6. nec di cecccccccscde The Portage 
PPL Oe E TTT FEET ee The Durant 
ee a The President 
TE IIR 0.6: 6:5,00:06 osm El Conquistador 
SAN FRANCISCO, CAL. .......... The St. Francis 
SHREVEPORT, LA. ..... The Washington-Youree 
NEW ORLEANS, LA. ........206. The Roosevelt 
SW CRLBANG, BA, oo 2. .cccvescce The Bienville 
TORONTO, ORT. «60006000008 The King Edward 
NIAGARA FALLS, ONT. ........+++5+ The Clifton 
WHODOOR, ONT. 6.0.6 ccsccce The Prince Edward 


KINGSTON, JAMAICA, B.W.1.. The Constant Spring 
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returned, disgusted. Seating himself close 
to the bank, a hoary old oak supplying a 
back-rest, he sarcastically complimented 
me on my success, and his. “Surely,” said 
he, “you know where the good fishing is. 
No wonder you are so wildly enthusiastic 
about your small-mouth bass streams!” 

As he spoke there came a swirl and a 
splash. A fish rose fiercely to my fly. 
Leading him quickly to the shallow water 
to prevent disturbing my pool, I played 
him to the net. In the interval, however, 
he put on as pretty an exhibition of acro- 
batics as one would care to see. He was of 
good size. J 

“Good work!” said Mel, his monologue 
passing into a marked diminuendo. 

Returning to my previous position, I 
took three more good bass in rapid suc- 
cession from that pool. In the meantime, 
my friend maintained a discreet silence. 

Mel fished the next pool, which I re- 
linquished to him. Considerable time 
passed without success, though he claimed 
two strikes. To demonstrate my complete 
lack of ill feeling, I loaned him my fly 
rod. Greater love than this has no man! 
Success still eluded him. 

Returning to the stream, I took a slight- 
ly smaller fish from the fast water of a 
short rapid, and another from the pool 
Mel had churned with his plugs. The hour 
was late, the woods dark, the trail not so 
good. We returned to the car. All the way 
home Mel plied me with questions as to 
the best fly tackle. 


HIS afternoon he came into my office 

with three fly rods from which I was 
to select the best for his use. Then he pur- 
chased the balance of the outfit. Tomor- 
row, he says, he is going to knock ’em 
cold. I hope he does. 

If I have learned one thing, it is not to 
cover too much water. Careful and per- 
sistent fishing of one likely stretch will 
usually bring better results than a mara- 
thon up and down a stream. The truth of 
this is repeatedly impressed upon me when 
I depart from the conduct I know to be 
right. 

The week before I had fished diligently, 
covering much water, from two-thirty un- 
til sundown without success. Returning to 
a spot I had earlier marked as a likely 
feeding place, I took, before dark, three 
good bass from about forty feet of boul- 
der-strewn water. Time and again I have 
cast for ten or fifteen minutes around an 
interesting stump, boulder or partially 
submerged chunk of sod before his majes- 
ty would consent to take his rest in my 
creel. 

Why is this? I do not know. Probably 
the lure had not been presented properly. 
Possibly Red-Eye eventually became in- 
censed at the continued disturbance of his 
domicile, and adopted the only means he 
knew to end the annoyance. Be that as 
it may, it pays—me. 

The fish are not large, as large fish go. 
The two heaviest this season, both slightly 
over five pounds, were taken by a friend. 
My own best day came one afternoon dur- 
ing a large hatch of insects. Using a cast 
of No. 8's, McGinty, Queen of Waters and 
Royal Coachman, I landed fifteen, of from 
fourteen inches to eighteen inches in 
length. The three I kept were sixteen, 
seventeen and eighteen, respectively. 

Many under legal length will be taken, 
but even the little fellows put up a very 
interesting scrap. And isn’t this the thrill 
for which we fish? No harm is done, for 
with wet hands they may be detached 
from the small hooks without injury. 

Last summer was an interesting one in 
many ways. Early in the spring there was 
relayed to me, through the Editorial 
Office, a letter from a man who had read 
one of my fishing stories. I had said that 








Just one of those moments... 
and a Filmo Movie 


IFE, after all, isn’t just one straight 
line, but a lot of separate moments 
all tacked together. Anyone who’s ever 
cast a fly can testify to that. Some of 
those moments ate pretty exciting, and 
now that the may-flies are out, such 
moments have become more frequent. 
Wouldn’t you like to have a graphic, 
life-like movie of some of them...a 
Filmo movie that you'll thrill to every 
time you see it? 


Filmo Personal Movie Cameras, you 
know, are of thoroughbred stock, fit to 
grace the kit of the most critical angler 
in the world. You can tell a good reel 
by the way it sings and spins. And you 
can judge a movie camera by the same 
token, with the actual photography as 
the final acid test. What you see you get 
— with Filmo. : 


Filmo is made by Bell & Howell, 
makers for nearly a quarter of a century 


Bell & Howell Co., 


of the professional movie cameras used 
by the major film producers of the world. 
Filmo Cameras use Eastman Safety Film 
(16 mm.) in the yellow box, obtainable 
anywhere. Filmo Cameras and Pro- 
jectors may be equipped (under license) 
for use of Kodacolor film for movies in 
full color. 


We'd be glad to send you Booklet 
No. 25, telling all about Filmo, if 
you'd care to write. 






Filmo 70-D, Master of 
all Personal Movie 
Cameras, $245 and up. 
Model illustrated $396 in Sesamee-locked case. 


1810 Larchmont Avenue, Chicago, III. 


New York, Hollywood, London (B&H Co., Led.) Established 1907 
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feet gave out. 


500 Main Street 


y City Slrects” 


Ain't it so, thought Rangeley Bill as Ed’s ( | 

If he’d only listened when ¢' | 
1 told him to get a pair of comfortable 
Bass Moccasins like mine we'd a 
camp in time to get the evening fishing. 


BASS RANGELEY MOCCASINS 
The Choice of Experienced Sportsmen 


Free catalogue showing Bass Styles for every sports 
purpose sent on request. Write for your copy today. 


G. H. BASS & CO. 
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Have you seen these 


Three Perfect Reels 


By Shakespeare, The Master Reel Maker 


To demonstrate that the finest and most perfect reels can be built and sold at 
moderate prices, Shakespeare has designed and built these three reels, in which he 
has embodied every essential feature that constitutes a perfect reel. 


Correct design—right materials—accurate workmanship. Level-winding—fast—free- 
running—silent, powerful action. 
Read the detailed description of these beautiful reels, each of which is built like afine 
watch, with every dimension precisioned to an accuracy ofless than] /1000th of an inch: 


The Marhof—This beoutiful reel, 
ofter the master design of the late 
Walter E. Marhoff, is the highest ex- 
ample of the master reel maker's art. 


Its frame of solid nickel silver is plated 
with chromium harder than the finest 
steel, which insures a life-time of wear 
for its level winding feature. It is beau- 


tifully inlaid with ebony Burlite, and the 
polished steel journals run in agate- 
jewelled, bronze bushed bearings. No 
finer reel has ever been made. 


The Criterion—The simple, harmoni- 
ous design of this fine reel, with its per- 
fecticn of every working part exempli- 
fies all that is highest and best in reel 
construction. Its frame is hard rolled 
brass,heavilynickelled, with beautiful ra- 
dialcircularfinished head and taiilplates. 
Level winding parts are chromium plat- 
ed, insuring lifetime wear, andthe polish- 
ed steel journals run in agate-jewelled 
bronze bushed bearings. No more per- 
fectly performing ree! can be made. 


The Intrinsic—This beautiful reel is in 
the fullest sense a high-grade Shake- 
speare reel, and is backed by the 
Shakespeare unlimited, unqualified 
guarantee as toits perfection of de- 
sign, quality materials, and accurate 
workmanship. its frame is hard rolled 
brass, heavily nickelled. Chromium- 
plated, level winding parts insure long 
life and wear, and its polished steel 
journals run in reamed bronze bushed 
bearings. In performance, it is equal 
to the finest. 


Nearly every dealer in fine fishing tackle can show you these beautiful reels. 


Write SHAKESPEARE COMPANY OR FREE cory 
° ine Fishing lackie 
to 425 N. Pitcher Street Kalamazoo, Michigan _ by Shakespeare.” 
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Patent No. 1788656 
OTHERS PENDING 


T29 
Fish Knife Sorting Eee weed 
Price $2.00 hs 
The knife that sat- 


isfies every fisher- 
man who owns one. 


Do not neglect to 
order yours today. 






Carp 
Lirter 


Hook Point 
STRAIGHTNER Fisn-HooKx 
SHARPENING STONE 


For Catalog write 
Dept. C 
UNION CUTLERY CO., Inc. 
Olean, N. Y. 











o . 
Palmer’s Floating Grasshoppers and Crickets 
fn gp The most lifelike baits you ever saw 
Ss f and they get them every time. They 
come in the most natural colorings, 
the kind that fool the wisest of the old 
ones. 


At your dealer’s or have your dealer order them from 


H. L. BOWLDS 
217 Mason Opera House 





Eastern Representative: 
Ed. W. Simon, Inc. 








44 West 44th Street, N. Y. Bldg., Los Angeles, Calif. 





in a certain stream there was an occa- 
sional trout. Now this man and his wife 
were trout fishermen. They had pursued 
the speckled beauties on two continents, 
but had moved to Chicago for business 
reasons. “Where,” he asked, “is this 
stream? Will it be possible for us to take 
some trout from it? If so, will you be 
kind enough to tell us about it? We do not 
see how we can live through the summer 
without some trott fishing.” 

The correspondence continued until the 
opening day for bass. I met them at a vil- 
lage on the main highway between our 
cities and conducted them to my beloved 
creek. They each caught two bass. They 
returned home. The next day he resigned 
his position in Chicago and moved to our 
city. “Trout,” he said, “can go hang! I 
intend to live where I can fish your 
streams for bass at least twice each week.” 

Parenthetically, the position he secured 
here was a better one than that in Chicago. 
And I had gained two new friends with 
whom I have spent many delightful hours, 
both socially and piscatorially. 

Here is the moral to this incident: the 
road to success lies along the paths of 
good bass fishing in “warm-water” 
streams. 

The message I have tried to convey is: 
do not overlook your opportunities be- 
cause they are too close to you. Far fields 
are not always fairest. And accept no 
statement about fishless waters as true 
until you have proved it to be so. 


AN EXPERT OPINION 
(Continued from page 37) 


effrontery of it! And to the Judge, too, 
who can spot a liar by looking at him, 
whether he’s on the witness stand, in the 
jury box, in the dock, or, by Jove, at the 
counsel’s table! I can’t but admire such 
bold, uncompromising duplicity” 

“Well, you see,” the other began mildly, 
“he challenged me, didn’t he, to name that 
fly? Why the devil didn’t he name it him- 
self if he’s so good at it? Was he risking 
his reputation? Not so you could notice 
it; but he compelled me to risk mine, and 
I trimmed him at his own game. You 
ought to be proud of me!” 

“IT am,” admitted his crony, “but I’m 
also worried over what he'll think of you 
if he ever finds out what that fly really 
gg 

“Well, that’s a chance I had to take, of 
course. But he hasn't found out in eighteen 
years, you see. Besides, he’s only got one 
of ’em left now—that big squaretail just 
ruined one sample. If he loses the other, 
I'll be safe, for you can’t hold a man toa 
description of a trout fly from memory. 
The subject is unpleasant, anyway. We've 
got all the fish we need, haven't we? Let's 
go in and clean ’em and start supper. 
We'll let the Judge fish on.” 

An hour later, with the twilight fading, 
the Judge, far up the shore, regretfully 
reeled in his line and untied his cast. 
Groping about in the gloom of the alders, 
he got hold of his heavy creel and set out 
toward the cabin, following the drift of 
a fragrance that seemed to be an agreeable 
blend of frying trout, boiling coffee and 
browning corn-bread. 

“What luck, Judge?” chorused the two 
from the kitchen as the late fisherman 
stumbled up the steps into the light. | 

“I saved but two,” was the reply, given 
in tones of quiet restraint, and the speaker 
laid not one, but two genuine and authen- 
tic Old Masters on the dining-room table! 

For the space of a minute no one spoke, 
and the great fish reposed there on the 
dark walnut, with the yellow light gleam- 
ing on their ebony magnificence, their 
crimson spots glowing like coals. 

“Great Scott!” said the Doctor and the 
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Captain together, and it was inadequate. M ONT. : G 


“I saved but the two,” repeated the 
Split-bamboo Fly Rods 


Judge in low, dramatic tones, “and they 
cost me the last of my Soldier Palmers, 
given me so long ago at the Cast and 
Creel on the Battenkill.” 

Still later, when their old friend had 
feasted and departed with his two fish, 
the Doctor laid aside his pipe, rose and 
from a shelf over the lounge took down 
a massive tome devoted from cover to 
cover to matters pertaining solely to the 
noble art of fly-fishing for trout. It was a 
big, authentic-looking book. Turning the 
pages, he came to a section filled with care- 
fully executed, exquisitely colored illus- 
trations of trout flies. After examining 
some scores of these reproductions, he 
paused with a finger on the page to in- 
dicate a specimen but so held that the 
name could not be read. 

“What is it?” he demanded as the other 
leaned forward to look. There it was— 
the perfect picture of the lost flies of the 
Battenkill. 

“I swear I don’t know,” faltered the 
guilty rascal as the Doctor fixed him with 
an unwavering eye. 

The other moved his finger a half inch 
down the page, so that the delicately 
etched wording could be read. 





Steelhead trout 
taken with 
fm Montague Fly 


The Rod Named “Trail”’ 


Hive you ever fought a 7-pound steelhead 
trout with a Montague “Trail” Fly Rod? 
Gone out with your “Trail’’ Rod time after time 
and filled your creel with such magnificent big 
wild bucking broncos of the West’s most glori- 
Ous trout waters as you see above? Mr. Fisher- 
man, if you have... 

You know the “Trail” is there. A rod to stay 
with you when your taut leader smokes across 
the water like a streak of light. There at every 
stage of the battle. And just as remarkable value 
as a casting rod. 

East, West, North, South . . . whatever your 
fly-fishing is, with such a rod you can cast with 
the best and wade into any kind of a scrap with 
pleasure. Examine one at your dealer’s. You'll 
find it an exceptionally good rod for its price— 
$20.00. Lengths 81, 9 and 91/4 ft. trout, 9 and 
OV, ft. bass. 


Being cognizant of the ancient, cruel 
suspicion with which the public regards 
the strange coincidences of the fisherman’s 
life, I find myself reluctant to write the 
conclusion of this wholly veracious nar- 
rative. Will you, in gentle charity, without 
threat or coercion, avail yourself of one 
guess as to the name of the particular 
trout fly that my friend the Doctor found 
in the big, authentic-looking book? 


MARSH IMPS 
{Continued from page 25) 


a ee 


hand, I never could agree with the gen- 


eral opinion of authorities that this is the Famous for — 4 a Montague “Trail” Bait- 
course to pursue when the wind is high. Soh ane Be oy si Ph ee 
Under such conditions the birds are wild, ee : f ade 41/2, 5 and 5, 
with every faculty preternaturally alert. world’s favorites alike for t. medium weight an 


7 : ; ya é salt water. 41 a l 
Your approach is heard or seen from a dis- fresh water and salt wate Ya, 5 and 51/2 ft. heavy. 


tance, and they are quite certain to rise 
out of range. By working carefully up- 
wind—and particularly where the cover is 
rather high and dense—you have them at 
a considerable disadvantage. They cannot 
hear you so readily, and when they rise 
their flight is straightaway and their speed 
retarded by the gale. 

In following a snipe that has pitched 


New CATALOG 
gives all specifications 
and prices, also valu- 
able fishing informa- 


tion. FREE. 


Montague Fishing 
Rods of  split-bamboo 
are made for every 
kind of fishing. Priced 
$60 to $6 





MONTAGUE ROD & REEL COMPANY 


’ 4 1 ‘ Drawer A-K-5 Montague City, Mass. 
down again after being flushed, allow it . . 
to rest for a few minutes before pursuit. The World’s Largest Manufacturers of Split-bamboo Rods 


Having kept your eye on the spot, pro- 


ceed to within forty or fifty yards of its 
hiding place ; then angle off so as to pass FISHING TACKLE ASTOUNDING! 
about twenty yards to one side or the ’ Deal Divert with the Onty a KNOTLESS 


: Manufacturing Specialists 
other. Just before you come abreast, swing The better your angler the poorer 

toward the snipe with apparent unconcern Tapered Leaders 
Not a knot in en- 














Won National 
championship in 
Buffalo last August. 
Nuff said. 

If your dealer 
cannot supply you 
with this wonderful 


prospect he becomes for the sales- 

A man of shoddy tackle. High en- 

as you watch for the rise out of the cor- ry » > sae ~~~ tire 7% feet 

. ee les ney c : 

ner of your eye. It is surprising how often uu wameae. Tatas ae crise best tackle 

this bit of strategy will work to the dis- a a 3 see SS ce then aanek -aaaihe 

fiture and doing of John Sni , a aatene ‘SeaAade tae athes tee ieee change in tackle in 
comhture and undoing o onn onipe, ie in angling. Hidden flaws often lie oe 
neath beguiling surfaces. Hence, the only bona-fide 
Due to the monotonous sameness of guarantee of a buyer’s satisfaction is that backed by 
cover on the snipe marshes and the pro- the high reputation of a maker of fine tackle. Every 
— : . Ria Oe tem worthy of the ward vom Hofe name is strictly 
tective mottled coloration of the snipe s custom-built, fashioned so since 1867. With manu- 
back, it is advisable to mark accurately facturing carried on right on our premises, each em- 

the spot where a bird falls and to go ployee knows fine tackle ‘‘inside out’’. 











. . = € a > Send 4c in stamps for 168 page catalog If you ar t using Joe Welsh leader send 75¢ to 
straight to it without removing your eyes f you are not using Joe Wels 
from that spot, regardless of other birds Edward vom Hofe é Co. Leaders you ere surely missing IG WEESHE 
that may jump up close by. With expe- || 92-A Fulton Street New York City uray Pasadena, Calif. 





rience often comes the ability to down and 
retrieve a brace without great difficulty, 
assuming you do not use a retriever. 

An ideal gun for the experienced snipe 
shot is one of the small bores. A 20- or 
even a 28-bore seems to meet the require- 
ments ideally. Preferably the right barrel, 
or whichever barrel is shot first, should be 
modified to a 55 per cent pattern, and No. 
9 shot is the prescription the doctor should 








ENJOY YOUR FISHING 


with our NEW marvelous LURE—the FORRELLE 

SPINNER No. 1, which is equipped with a special 

Weedguard which can be latched down in water where 

a guard is not required. 

9 IT IS A SURE GETTER. Ask your Dealer for this 
Lure or write direct to 

5% oz. 3/0 Hook, Price $1.00 3052 E. 78 St. 


GET IT NOW! 4 CAST-RIGHT BAIT MFG. CO. cieveiand, onic 
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tells 
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didn’t 
get away in 
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MEMAHON 
OONS are Real 
Pish Lures... 
e MEqually Successful in 
~Solt or Fresh Water... 


Just the Right Action... 


Pacific Marine Supply Co. 


1213-1223 Western Avenue « SEATTLE 
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| order. Nevertheless, snipe are brought to 


bag satisfactorily with a wide range of 
weapons and with patterns ranging from 
full choke to full cylinder. 

In all my experience the most deadly 
execution on snipe I ever witnessed was 
that of the late John K. Orr, a most ex- 
ceptional quail and snipe shot, who killed 
thirty-two snipe without a miss on that 
particular occasion with a light twelve 
quail gun throwing very open patterns. 
He was reputed to have made straight 
runs of twenty-five to thirty-four on other 
occasions. For grace and celerity in the 
shooting of either quail or snipe I have 


never seen his equal. 


It is to be hoped that reflooding of 
marsh lands and the restoration of breed- 
ing grounds and its former haunts along 
the line of migration will insure the per- 
petuation of this inimitable little game 
bird so dear to the hearts of appreciative 
devotees. To them the clearest notes of 


| our most distinguished feathered songsters 


do not develop a thrill such as is imparted 
by the jack-snipe’s rusty, raspy “scaipe, 
scaipe” as he bolts aloft from the miry 
meadow, throws an aerial fit and scuttles 
away on swift pinions. Long may his kind 


live and prosper! 


PROTECTING THE BROWNIE 
(Continued from page 39) 


The clamor also, on specific investiga- 


| tion, proves to emanate mostly from one 


|}man. He came into the picture with 
| money raised in New York and Boston. 


This lasted three years. Last summer the 
Eastern backers sent out a lawyer to find 
out what it was all about. “This investiga- 
tion,” that lawyer reports, “resulted in the 
discovery that the company was _ hope- 


| lessly insolvent—approximately $125,000 


| 





has been invested in the business. It is 
my belief that the company’s assets are 
not worth $20,000.” 

It is added, by way of illustration, that 
of 1,200 sheep placed on the ranch the 
autumn before only 400 remained. The 
rest had been destroyed. By bear? No; by 
starvation. 

So this gentleman fades from the pic- 
ure, having accomplished two things: a 
“public sentiment” against the bear as de- 


| structive, and “regulation” whose effect 


will be ultimate extermination. 

As a further bit of evidence from a 
man actually in the business, here is a 
sheep and cattle rancher from Kodiak 
Island, deposing to a meeting of the Izaak 
Walton League that there were many of 
these bears where his ranch was, and that 
they often came down to the pastures 


| where his cattle were feeding, but that in 


all the years they had been there they had 
never killed any cattle for him, with one 


| exception, and that was an old she bear 
| with cubs, and he did not know whether 


First, “Bristol” steel | she did it to defend the cubs from a sup- 


posed attack by the cow, or whether the 
old lady was hungry, but anyway he 
thought the bears were worth more than 


‘ third, “Meek” or | the cow. 
“Blue Grass” reels. Three safe tips. Good 


fishing starts with good tackle. 


Browse through the big Bristol Catalog. 
Just send a post card for your copy. Ad- 
dress The Horton Manufacturing Company, 
235 Horton Street, Bristol, Conn. Pacific 
Coast agents, Phil B. Bekeart Company, 


717 Market 

Street, San ’ e a 
Francisco, < Bristol 
California. a nanan ee 


FISHING 
TACKLE 








That is the situation. 

There is a movement under way to set 
aside Chichagof Island as a National 
Park. That would be a solution. Such 
parks have always proved to be tremen- 
dous assets to their neighboring com- 
munities. Chichagof would be of immense 
value not only to the recreational public 
at large, but to the people of Alaska. It 


lis varied in scenery of the grandest de- 


scription. It affords the best trout fishing 
I have ever found anywhere. Its salmon 
streams are numerous, and in them each 
season the visitor can see the wonderful 
spectacle of the run. It possesses hundreds 
of snug harbors. Its back country needs 
only the opening by trails to offer the 


finest of camping. Deer are everywhere 
And there are plenty of bear. It is, as 
an island, conveniently demarked. It is large 
enough for an adequate park. It affords no 
outstanding. “resources” which “must” be 
developed. It is easily accessible. 

In short, the project seems to me as 
highly desirable as any I have known in 
recent years; everything for it, and prac- 
tically nothing against it. Both those who 
are “agin” the bear and those who are 
for the bear ought to be able to unite in 
sentiment here. I earnestly urge all you 
who read these lines to place your in- 
fluence strongly back of this proposal, Do 
not simply approve in your minds and let 
it go at that. Write the authorities. 


SURFING FOR BLUEFISH 
(Continued from page 23) 


working too hard, and for a few days 
some of my unused muscles were stiff. | 
soon found that greater distance could be 
obtained much easier if I did not hold my 
muscles taut until they were needed. Of 
course, on those days when a brisk west 
wind was blowing, I secured my greatest 
distance and accuracy. When the wind was 
southeast, I had best results casting 
straight into it. The few days that gales 
swept in from the northeast I found it 
impossible to keep the squid out, due to 
the wind bellying the line and the waves 
washing it in. 

One day I had a real thrill. I felt a de- 
cided tug on my line. I sank the hook by 
raising the tip of my rod and felt plenty 
of resistance. Cautiously I reeled in. When 
my catch was drawn in to the last breaker, 
I discovered I had not hooked a fighting 
denizen of the deep—my prize was a half- 
submerged slicker. Twice my hook caught 
in large pieces of driftwood, and I had to 
use considerable care in bringing them to 
the beach without loss of tackle. 

I tried fishing before daylight and after 
dark. I fished all tides, in holes and on 
the bars. I baited with mossbunker, shed- 
der crab and squid, but caught nothing but 
crabs. My only consolation was that no 
one else was catching anything. 

Passing beach buggies, those light- 
weight, rebuilt autos which bear their 
angler owners along the hard-packed 
beach, brought no glad tidings. No blues 
were being taken from Sandy Hook to 
Barnegat Inlet. Of course, I was having 
a good time and fine exercise down by the 
sea, but by this time I craved more than 
scenery and practice. 

The break came the eleventh day, Au- 
gust 17th. Early in the afternoon I began 
casting on the bar below Coast Guard 
Station 110. About a dozen other faithful 
devotees were either baiting or squidding 
near me on that otherwise desolate stretch 
of beach. The afternoon was warm, and 
boots were soon discarded. A slight breeze 
from the west calmed the sea but brought 
swarms of vicious flies. There were no 
breakers worthy of that name, for only a 
two-foot curl of water announced thé 
arrival of each swell. Flood-tide was pre- 
dicted for five o'clock. 

Such conditions were not supposed to 
be conducive to the arrival of bluefish. 
Favorable or unfavorable, we fished on. 
Between casts I made the acquaintance 
of the two men on either side of me. One 
had a rich store of knowledge based on 
many years of surf fishing. The other, a 
beginner, was having a good time catch- 
ing worthless, thieving sea-robins. All 
was quiet along the Atlantic until 5:15. 

Suddenly I saw two mossbunkers leap 
from the sea, approximately 200 feet from 
the beach. My ten days of practice en- 
abled me to cast the squid within a few 
feet of where they had disappeared. I was 
rewarded immediately with a strike—not 
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HOFF TACKLE 


Ss 
GETS THE BIG ONES! 


Ask for it by name, and be sure of 
quality and excellence in tried and 
tested Fishing Tackle! | 


Shoff’s New Casting Mouse 


Weighted . 
casts easily... 
floats in natural 
position. 









(Pat. applied for) 
b % No. 300CM, for musky, 
og = me $1 % oz. weight, ea. $1.25 
Shoff’s 
Spent 
Wing 
Dry Flies 





Wonderful 
killers for shy 
tro out. . . used by most skillful ty  emennevsnnes In 
27 patterns, on hooks size 6 to 16, 25¢ 
(Per dozen, $2.75) 
Write for our New 1931 Catalog 
Get SHOFF TACKLE at your Sporting Goods 
Store, or write direct to the makers— 


SHOFF TACKLE CO. 
Dept. A Kent, Washington 

















endurance and 


helps patience when fish 


are slow to strike. 


Tempter 


(Patent applied for) 


L42 








IT'S HERE—The “ 









It took 3 years to build the’‘Temp- 
ter,” bat it peso for it with take fish. 
Muskies, pike, pickerel aad bass can’t refuse it. 
it WILL SWIM with perfect leg scion, and eats 
in the natural position of a live frog. 


wv be 
rie belly also makes it a peerless aight lore. 
Try it, and get that theill you" ve bees walting fer. 


Sold and Manufactured by ELMER E. RAWDON 
Well-known outdoor writer 
620 Phillips Avenue + Akroa, Obie 














Keep Your Minnows 


ALIVE! 


In the NEW 1931 AIR-FED. 


Full 10 qt. Capacity. 50- 
75 Minnows. At your 
dealer’s or order direct. 
Write for FREE book- 
let on Live Bait Fishing. 
Prices Postpaid. 


| one and get busy. 








West of Rockies........$4.25 
anada........ ossicsa Moa 

Running Board At- 
tachment 


$3.75 


AIR-FED MFG. CO. 436 S.7th, Quincy, Ill. | 


the smashing blow I had expected a blue 
would make, but a nice smack just the same. 

When I began to reel in, I learned why 
the bluefish is regarded as one of the best 
scrappers of the sea. I reeled as rapidly 
as the plunging of my fish would permit. 
Just a few feet from the shore he created 
a slack line; then, with a snappy leap and 


| a shake of the head, my first blue bade me 


farewell as he dove into the sea. The very 
next cast I had a beautiful strike. By hard 
reeling and by backing up the beach a few 
steps as he came to the last breaker, I 
landed a flapping beauty. 

All was now excitement. My sea-robin 
neighbor quickly tired of his sport and 
wailed that he had forgotten his squid. 
Fortunately I had three or four in my 
hunting coat, and I yelled to him to grab 
Everyone was fran- 
tically active, and nearly every cast meant 
a strike. 

The 12-ounce tip of my rod bent nearly 
to a right angle many times. A flow of 
cuss words down the line indicated a 
broken tip which spoiled that poor fel- 
low’s fun. Sharp teeth and powerful jaws 
snapped a gut leader for another fellow. 
I was glad that I was using an 18-inch 
piano-wire leader on my squid. Even that 
was bent and the squid nicked by their 
awl-like teeth. 

A few minutes after the game started, 
the blue pirates came within ten feet of 


| the shore-line. Twice I had the experience 


of hooking a blue, losing him, and picking 
up another on the way in. Mossbunkers 
and other small fish left the water in their 
wild attempt to escape and came flopping 
on to the beach to be picked up by young- 


| sters who had suddenly appeared to see 
| the fun 


It seemed that the battle raged for 
hours. Common sense dictates that the 
kill lasted between thirty and forty min- 
utes; howevér, time meant little then. One 
fellow, after landing twelve, moaned, “If 
they don’t stop soon, I'll pass out.” 


TRIKES were secured on almost all 

kinds of squids. Those of us who used a 
flat type had the heaviest catches. A fellow 
near me, who was using a heavy single-hook 
sand-eel type of squid, landed only three. 
Not more than a few feet from him I had 
at least fifteen strikes and landed eight 
with a Montauk treble-hook squid, and my 
casting was no more accurate than his. 

Gradually the kill subsided, and only 
here and there a man wofld back up the 
beach with his catch. Our arms ached, but 
our joy was great as we trudged through 
the loose sand to our cars. Words of en- 
couragement were thrown to other anglers 
who had heard the good news and were 
hurrying on their way to the beach. 

I could not wait until morning to weigh 
the sangeet. He would surely go eight 
pounds! In fact, I got out the Fretp AND 
STREAM Fishing Contest blank before the 
weight was taken. But alas, the scales 
registered only a little more than five 
pounds. The average for the lot was 
slightly under 4% pounds. 

The whole family reveled in baked blue- 
fish for several meals, and acquaintances 
who received our surplus became friends 
for life. 

I know that authorities recommend Sep- 
tember and October for fishing for blues. 
I wish I could follow their recommenda- 
tions, but my fishing must be done in Au- 
gust. For the benefit of other beginners, 
similarly situated, I say, don’t get the 
bluefish blues and give up this invigorating 
sport. I am told that in the past these blue 
pirates have arrived many times in Au- 
gust, and I just know they will again. Of 
| one thing I am sure: I will be there even 
if they are not. 


NewlA Floating 
“‘VAMP=SPOOK’ 


by Heddon 
A Ghostly Go-Getter for ALL game-fish 
















Ne 9509-P 
SHINER SCALE 


TRUE 
FISH-FLESH 
APPEARANCE 















Floats’ Dives’ Swims 


“Out-vamps” even the famous Heddon “Vamp” 
Enthusiastic users of the Heddon “‘Spook” (sinking 
type) have demanded a ling an diving model. 
Here it is! The Heddon Floating “‘Vamp-Spook"’— 
life-like as a live minnow and made of transparent 
Heddy- lin in several popular finishes. This new float- 
ing ‘‘Vamp-Spook” combines the well-known fish- 
getting ability of the Heddon “Vamp” with true 
fish-flesh appearance in a floating, diving, swimming 
bait. Weight, 34 ounce. 


Transparent— Indestructible 


In the water, the = it took os of the Heddon 
“‘Vamp-Spook” makes it k amazingly like real 
fish-flesh. The big babies can't resist it. It's indestruc- 
tible even when banged against rocks or ground by 
the sharp teeth of salt water fish, muskies, etc. 
Guaranteed to outlast a dozen wooden lures. Price, 
$1.50—well worth it, too. 


*“*Vamp-Spook’’ Colors and Numbers 
9501 Rainbow . 9509L Perch Scale 
9502 White—Red head 9509M Pike Scale 
9508RH Gold Specks—Red head 9509P Shiner Scale 


If dealer cannot supply, order direct 


Heddon’s *‘Old Reliables’’ 


Genuine Dowagiacs of Wood and Metal 


Zig-Wag 
(Jointed) 
Extremely erratic and lvele-oct 
ing jointed bait. All standard col- 
ors. Price $1. 












fr 
LS 


Vamp 
Famous every- 
where. Floats, dives, 4 re 
swims with Folling uv 
motion. Sizes: Reg- 
ular” and ‘‘Baby,”’ $1. “‘Jointed,”’ $1.25. 


All standard colors. 
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The + Ming” and **Queen’”’ 

Flashing metal baits—Spinner, Spoon and Fly combined. 
Gold, Copper, Nickel, and Scale ‘finishes. Semi-weedless— 
non-rotating—non-twisting. Price, $1. 

Meadow 
Mouse 

A mouse that IS 
a mouse. Flexible 
tailand ears. 
Floats, dives, swims. Three colors— 
Brown, White or Gray. Price, $1. 


Heddon’s New 
Bait Chart FREE 


Revised and improved. Just the 
thing for your tackle box. Folds 
to vest pocket size. Tells what 
bait to use under fishing 
conditions, and the best bait to 
choose arnny Keatel Chart 
is sent free, together with Heddon’s 

complete Fishing Tackle Catalog. Write or 

use coupon today. (69) 


JAMES HEDDON’S SONS 


_DOWAGIAC, MICH. 


JAMES HEDDON’S “SONS, Dept. F51, Dowagiac, Mich. 





Gentlemen: Send me your complete free Catal and 
the new Heddon Bait Chart and Fishing Guide. I am 
especially interested in 
0 “Spook"’ Baits 0 Bait Casting Rods OD Reels 
O Other Baits O Fly Rods O Tackle Boxes 
DOMED. occ cccccccccccccccdessssbosceccccneveseqees 
BERS 5h dcdecdadcccocdsccdccccesciossae casseooes 








Kingfisher 
Fly Rod 


$ 9.50 $15 Value- 
a" Another Max Cook 


Sensation! 


POST 
PAID 


With Aluminum Case! 


No. 102A—A beautifully balanced 6- 
strip split bamboo fly rod with real 
backbone and wonderful action. Shaped 
solid cork handle. Agatine runner and 
tip-tops. Rolled welt ferrules. Hardened 
steel snake guides. Handsome brown- 
44 tone color with green and black wrap- 
pings. Comes with extra tip, packed in 
cloth bag and aluminum case. 8% ft. 
5% oz.; 9 ft. 6 oz.; 9 ft. 6% oz. 


‘ No. 102—Kingfisher Rod—6-strip split 
bamboo with hardened steel guides and 
offset tip-tops. Browntone, yellow wind- 
ings. Rolled welt ferrules. Extra tip. 
Same weights and lengths as No, 102A. 
Packed in cloth case. A genuine $10 
value for only 














Shipped Subject to Examination 
sono MEEL *.°* Price! 
BEND than /2 ° 
No. 1200—South Bend, level-wind, “$9 85 
backlash reel. Regular $20 value. Only a e 


limited number of these. All new, carrying 
factory guarantee. Special.......srrrereseeseerees 






Tlardware 


Crackle 
Finish 
Green 
Enamel 


MASTER JIFFY—16-in. 


Baked On 

$9.25 
No. 4116—Regular $6.75 Master Jiffy 3 
Tackle Kit. Sturdy new one-piece, seam- 
less, never-leak construction. Top and bottom stamped from 
single sheets of plate steel. Always absolutely water-tight 
Round corners—no seams or corners to spring open under 
heavy usage or abuse. Tray automatically lifts up and 
moves over when top is opened. Everything instantly ac 
cessible. Plated fittings. Corbin lock and key. Finished 
with extra heavy green crackle finish enamel, baked on 
Absolutely guaranteed to give satisfaction. 
No. 1416—JIFFY ANGLER—Same as Master $ 75 
Jiffy. except dark maroon color. 16-in. Regu- . 
lar $5.50 Value. Special........ccccsssseseercseserenernne —_—_ 


. “Write for our folder and catalog in color showing 
hundreds of bargains at 2 price and less’’ 


MAX COOK SPORTING GOODS CO. 


Est. 1655 Larimer St., Denver, Colo. 
Nation’s Leading Under Priced Sporting Goods House 


] Keen 
on Ie Sportsmen 
STIANS Prefer It 


Nothing can equal Nyoil. 
Sportsmen insist on it. 
It cleans, lubricates, 
polishes, and prevents 
rust on all fishing tackle 
and firearms. It is odor- 
less, stainless, clean, 
and highly refined. Per 
ean 35c. 














If your dealer cannot 
supply it, send to 


WM. F. NYE, INC. 
Dept. N, New Bedford, Mass. 



























BRINGS HOME 
THE FIsH? 
ASK YOUR DEALER 
OR WRITE FOR CIRCULAR 
CARTER BAIT COMPANY 
INDIANAPOLIS, IND. U. SA. 
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WE WENT AFTER FISH 
(Continued from page 35) 


the gang of tenderfeet that trail along with 
me don’t get lost, and I’ll eat my share of 
flapjacks and bacon in the morning and 
tell my share of tall tales around the fire 
at night. But I don’t expect to take a 
chance on shooting at a deer. I might hit 
him, and there’s too much chance that the 
special buck I take for a ride might be 
one that played tag for me within fifty 
feet of Rus Williamson’s cabin. 

As for my wife’s tolerant implication 
that I seldom get what I go after any- 
way, I’ve no defense. But I will say this: 
when I reach the time when the number 
of fish I catch governs the success of my 
angling trips, or the size of the buck I 
shoot denotes the degree of my fun in the 
north woods, I'll throw my tackle box 
over the side of the boat, lose myself 
in the gloomy depths of some good dense 
cedar swamp, and stay there! 


SPRINGTIME ON BERING 
STRAIT 
(Continued from page 42) 


thirty feet of the first animal, it gave a 
heavy sigh, “bubbles began to come from 
nose and mouth, and it slowly sank. 
Nagozruk threw his harpoon from a dis- 
tance, but the great beast was lost. 

We turned the oomiak and headed for 
the other victim. As we ran alongside, 
Nagozruk slammed the iron into its bulky 
body. With a bellow the walrus reared 
into the air and then dived—fortunately 
away from our skin craft. He swam under 
water, towing the sealskin float, but when 
he came to the surface a bullet mercifully 
put an end to his sufferings. 

We were jubilant, and towed our spoil 
to the edge of a large ice cake. With block 
and tackle the ten of us were able to 
pull him upon the ice. I measured and 
photographed him, that he might be 
mounted for a museum, and then his hide 
was taken off. So heavy was this bulky 
skin that it took all the men of our crew 
to load it into the boat. While the men 
skinned the walrus I started the stove and, 
scooping up fresh water from the ice, soon 
had a can of water boiling. 

Nagozruk performed an autopsy. The 
first bullet had struck the walrus in the 
head, square in the massive frontal bones, 
shattering them. He dug the bullet out 
with the point of his knife. It was a 220- 
grain soft-nose, and I was the only one 
using that load. 

Then he cut open the stomach. There 
were holothurians and other invertebrates 
which the walrus had collected from the 
bottom of the strait. The natives picked 
certain dainties from among the stomach 
contents and ate them raw. But of most 
interest to my crew was the half bushel 
or so of shelled clams, the favorite food 
of the walrus. The Eskimos are also fond 
of clams. As these were comparatively 
fresh and as we had hot water, we made 
clam chowder while we drifted north- 
ward on the floe ice! 

A successful hunt is a day for thanks- 
giving in the North. The hunter is entitled 
to feast and loaf. As we basked in the 
warm sun, and the natives talked happily 
among themselves, I stretched out in the 
bow of the oomiak and lazily enjoyed 
the scene—the natives feasting after the 
chase, the rugged shore of Siberia to the 
westward and the black walls of the 
Diomedes now abreast of us to the east, 
beyond the drifting ice-floes. 

My mind pictured other events that had 
happened along this treacherous strait, and 
I thought of the many primitive people 
who had wrested their living from the 


ice-filled waters long before the white 
man had come with modern instruments 
of destruction. In those days the Natives 
were not dependent upon weapons that 
would kill from a distance. They paddled 
their skin boats alongside their prey, be 
it a small seal or a gigantic whale—and 
they fought him with primitive weapons 
of jade, stone or ivory. 

It was along these storm-whipped walls 
to the westward that Popof stood, in the 
year 1711, when the warlike Chukchis 
waved their hands and told him of the 
great continent which was under the ris- 
ing sun. And then, years later, at the 
bidding of Empress Catherine of Russia, 
Vitus Bering, with a hardy crew of Rus- 
sians, sailed under the shadow of those 
towering cliffs, and stood northeast for 
a day without sighting land. He returned 
and, late in the year, sailed through what 
is now called Bering Strait and discovered 
St. Lawrence Island. 

Had Bering sailed due east, he would 
have seen the cliffs which drop into the 
sea along the southern side of Seward 
Peninsula. The north shores are low tun- 
dras and recede in a northeasterly direc- 
tion from the westernmost point, so that 
3ering paralleled them for a day without 
approaching nearer than twenty miles, 

The real discovery of the Alaskan main- 
land is supposed to have been made by a 
Cossack named Gwosdef, who drifted 
ashore near Norton Sound and then re- 
turned to Siberia in an open boat. 

And what of the time before the arrival 
of the white man? The American and 
Siberian shores of Bering Sea have been 
inhabited for many generations, and the 
people of the two coasts are similar in 
many respects. Half-way between the two 
continents, about twenty miles from either 
shore, are two little islands which are ice- 
locked the greater part of the year. They 
too are the homes of sturdy hunters. 


ERING Strait has long been consid- 

ered as one of the routes over which 
the people of Asia migrated to North 
America. If Asia is the cradle of civiliza- 
tion, and the people of our continent came 
from there, there is no doubt that Bering 
Strait is the logical route. That such a 
migration occurred, with the people ,scat- 
tering to the southward, has usually been 
based upon the hypothesis of land connec- 
tion between the two continents. It takes 
a greater imagination than mine to vision 
the ice and tides tearing out a forty-mile 
gap through igneous rock. Given time, ice 
and water will wear away any obstacle, it 
is true; but if such a land bridge occurred, 
the wearing-away process must have been 
well along before man appeared on the 
scene, or the bridge destroyed by volcanic 
action. 

It is much easier to imagine that the 
first immigrants to America came in the 
same manner as do those of today; that 
they did not cross a bridge of land or ice, 
but that they came in boats. In seaworthy 
crafts made from driftwood and skins, 
the hardy Eskimos, hunting along the 
Asiatic coast, could plainly see the Dio- 
medes; and on clear days, if I am not mis- 
taken, Cape Prince of Wales would also 
be clearly visible. The Siberian shore 
shows so plainly from Cape Prince of 
Wales on quiet days in June that I have 
tried to photograph it; and as Wales 
Mountain towers to several thousand feet, 
it must be visible from Siberia when con- 
ditions are favorable. What would be 
more natural than for hunters to land on 
the Diomedes, and then, using these rocks 
as stepping-stones, sail with favorable 
winds to the American shore? It is 4 
journey of five or six hours at most, and 
a very simple undertaking. 
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See the New HARDY “U.S.A.” 
“PALAKONA” Split Bamboo 
Rod at your NEAREST DEAL- 
ER’S. Ask for the 
1931 HARDY 
CATALOGUE 


The most informative work on Fish- 

ing & Methods published. Plates of 

Flies, Lures, etc., in Natural Colors. 

400 pages, FREE or apply to 

HARDY’S AGENTS. 

The HENRY SMAIL Co., Inc. 
92 Fulton St., New York 


HARDY Tackle was again prom- 
inent among the Prize Winners in 
the 1930 “Field & Stream” “Big 
Fish Contest.” 

HARDY’S have recently been ap- 
pointed Tackle Makers to H.R.H. 
The PRINCE OF WALES. 


HARDY BROS., Ltd. 
ALNWICK, ENGLAND 














A Book For Fishermen! 


SEA-ANGLING 
FISHES 
OF THE CAPE 


Tells about some of the principal fishes 
caught in South African waters. 


By C. LEO BIDEN 
$6.00 


OXFORD UNIVERSITY PRESS 
New York 














“SPEED BAIT. 
MAKES ‘EM BITE QUICK 









The only bait constructed scientifically! 
For trolling, casting, dipping. 3 sizes 
—trout (casting), bass, muskies. Tests 
prove Speed Bait, with its 16 flashing 
spinners, effective where others fail. 
Positively noisy. Tested to maximum 
pulls. Veteran fishermen astonished. 
Silver or copper finish. Trout or bass, 
$1.00, musky, $1.50. 





DEALERS—Write for Offer. 








1/ WALTON PRODUCTS CO.,77 South Ave., Rochester, N. Y. 








JOHNSON SEA HORSES 


A few Johnson Sea Horse 10 motors, new and never 
out of original box, for sale at $135.00 each. This 
model has now been replaced by the Sea Horse 12 
with alternate firing cylinders, but it has all the 
latest improvements, including the release charger 
and underwater exhaust, and all motors carry fac- 
tory guarantee. Formerly listed at $185.00 f.0.b 
factory. Address: Box 550, Field & Stream, 578 
Madison Ave., New York City. 

















Catch Bid Ones, 


Ny 
Prescott Spinners 
The fastest running spin- 
ners in the World. For 
all kinds of game fish, 25c. 
New Prescott Wiggle Worm Spinners 
Retter than angle worms. Three assorted & 
sizes for $1., #8, , 2¢1/0 hooks at 
N your dealers or direct. Circular Free. 


N\ CHAS. H. STAPF, Prop. 


SME PRESCOTT SPINNER MFG.CO. 
~ PRESCOTT — wis. 








The hunters of today make such jour- 
neys regularly. I crossed into Siberian 
waters on several hunts from Wales, and 
twice we paddled into the very shadows of 
the Siberian cliffs. It takes no such 
hypothesis as a land or ice bridge to make 
migration from one continent to the other 
a feasible thing. 


There was regular travel between the | 
| two continents long before Popof made | 


his report to Peter the Great in Saint 
Petersburg, and there were definite trade 


| routes. Spotted reindeer skins from Asia 





B HARDY DAL AKONA RODS ig | 


| ing Strait. 








were carried to America and exchanged 
before Vitus Bering sailed through Ber- 


The natives of Wales have many 


legends, and they tell the story of one 


man who walked across the ice to Siberia 
—iany years in the past. It was a wonder- 


| ful feat, worthy of being related even in 
the present day. A trip across in a skin | 





boat, when hunting walrus, is considered | 


all in a day’s work. 

On the summit of Wales Mountain have 
been upended many slender slabs of rock. 
From the sea they look not unlike men 
silhouetted against the sky. They date 
back to a remote time, but their story has 
been handed down from one generation to 
another. One day I asked Nagozruk the 
— of these monuments, and he re- 
plied: 


“My people and the warlike Siberians | 


were often at war. The natives of East 
Cape would come over in their comiaks 
and try to surprise those of our village 
while they slept. And so my people put 
up these stones, which look like men from 
a distance. When the warriors from 
Siberia came in their boats, they would 
see these men upon the mountain, and 
thinking they couldn’t surprise us they 
would return without making an attack.” 

Drowsing in the bow of our oomiak and 
warmed by the sun, I tried to picture 
Bering Strait as it was when man first 
journeyed from one continent to the other. 
Surely there was no easier way than for 
family groups to pile into their great sea- 
going skin boats, erect their wide-stretch- 
ing sails, and head for the distant land. 

It was useless speculation, but I was 
at peace with the world, and one’s thoughts 
naturally turn to problems impossible to 
solve. Was Asia the cradle of civilization? 
An intriguing thought, that—‘“the cradle 
of civilization.” But the question was too 
much, or possibly of not enough impor- 


| tance, for my head dropped to the gun- 


wale of the oomiak and I was sound asleep. 


OURS later, it seemed, I awakened in 

a daze. The oomiak was riding large 
swells with an audible creaking of raw- 
hide thongs which held the wooden frame- 
work together. The natives were singing 
together in low voices as they plied their 
paddles, and the sail was bellying full. I 
raised my head and rubbed my eyes. A 
short distance ahead was Cape Mountain, 
its snow-covered summit white against the 
blue of the northern sky. I had been asleep 
while we traveled from the waters of the 
Old World to the New, over the same 
route followed by primitive man. 

As we sailed on toward the shadow 
thrown by the cliffs I studied the stone 
monuments upon the mountain top. They 
resembled a small gathering of people. 
dark against the sky, and the swaying of 
the oomiak over the rolling swells made 
the stones appear to move. I could well 
imagine the disappointment of warlike Si- 
berians, who were attempting to surprise 
the village, when they saw those spires 
and imagined they were being observed 
by a group of hunters. Here, then, were 
mute guards, erected in ages past by 
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READY 


for the 


STRIKE! 


When the strike comes and the 
fight begins, your reel must be on 
your side of the battle. Any reel oil 
that gums or collects dirt helps the 
fish. 


Three-in-One Oil does three things 
at once to keep reels in ‘‘catching”’ 
condition. It cleans out the old 
oil. It Jubricates; prevents sticking 
and jerking; helps avoid back- 
lashing. It protects against rust, 
corrosion and tarnish. No ordinary 
oil can do as much to keep your reel 
in top-notch condition, for 3-in-One 
Oil is blended by a special process 
from three different oils—animal, 
mineral and vegetable. 


Use 3-in-One on steel rods, guides 
and joints to prevent rust and 
corrosion. Rub it on cane and 
bamboo rods to preserve them. 
Water-proof silk and linen lines with 
it, and put a little on dry flies to 
make them float and keep wings and 
hackles from sticking together. 


Handy cans and bottles. Sporting 


| goods, hardware, drug and general 


stores. Write for free sample and 
“Dictionary of Uses.” 


THREE - IN- ONE OIL CO., DEPT. 271 


| 
| 
| 


170 Varick Street, New York 
Factories: Rahway, N. J. - Montreal, Que. 


3in-One Oil 


CLEANS - OILS - PREVENTS RUST 





























... featherweight metal case 
holds 3 to 5 rods 


A seamless metal case with special locking water- 
tight cap, finished in the new electrolysis process— 
more durable than chromium plating—cannot rust 
or corrode. Also fibre cord finish. Positive protection 
for fish rods in storage or in the field. Standard 
length 42 inches. Special lengths for longer rods, 
including surf and salt water rods. Two diameters, 
3 and 5 inches. Weight approximately 1'/2 pounds. 


5” Diameter, $10.00 


3” Diameter, $6.00 


TURNER BROS. 
615 Main St, 


Wellington, Ohio 
WRITE FOR FULL 
DETAILS 
































The “HEART” 
on the handle is 
your guarantee 


Have your 


dealer show 

you the new ISHERMEN! Only 
GEP genuine Gep-Rods 
GOLF have the familiar Ge 
cLuB Rod hearton the handle. 


And only genuine Gep- 
Rods havesuch patented 
features as the Cam-type 
rod-and-reel lock, (auto- 
matically locks rod and reel 
to handle), the patented rod 
lock (prevents guides from 
twisting outofline), etc. Three 
distinctive handles to choose 
from with tubular or solid 
steel rods made from highest 
grade chrome vanadium steel. 


Interesting Circular FREE 


Gep-Rods are sold by lead- 
ing sporting goods and hard- 
ware dealers everywhere. If 


your dealer doesn’t sell 
A 


Gep-Rods, write us. 
" GEPHART MFG. CO. 
ae 6220 West Illinois Street 
Chicago, Ill. 
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the natives of Wales, that were more than 
mere pinnacles of rock; they were, in 
truth, monuments to the prowess of the 
Siberians as warriors and navigators. 

We ran along the edge of the shore ice, 
and eager hands of the villagers helped 
us with our plunder. The meat was loaded 
on dog sleds and started for the igloos 
of the hunters, and the oomiak was pulled 
upon the flaw and skidded across to the 
low tundra. It was growing late, and as 
I looked out over Bering Strait a feeling 
of sadness came over me, for I realized it 
was my last hunt with these jovial people 
who take their living from the frozen sea. 
The day was calm, and the air was warm. 
The choppy waves slashed at the grounded 
shore ice, and sea-gulls canted by on set 
wings. Fur-clad natives were pulling their 
boats across the ice, and the melancholy 
howl of malemutes came from the village. 
I stood on the edge of the flaw, gazing 
out over the expanse of rolling waters, 
and was glad that I had been able to 
accompany the Wales Eskimos on their 
spring hunt across that ice-crowded water- 
way which connects Asia and North 
America. 


CANINE HEROES 
(Continued from page 29) 


Their master had other things to think 
about, and pumped bullets desperately into 
the advancing bull, without visible effect. 
The dogs met the giant and flew at his 
legs. But they might as well have attempt- 
ed to seize an ironclad. Doing a hundred 
yards in about eight seconds, the giant 
came on, and while one dog hurled him- 
self in front of the swift-moving legs the 
other tried desperately to get a grip be- 
hind. 

The terrier in front made a sad miscal- 
culation of the speed of those legs, and 
one ponderous foot came down upon him 
and crushed him to nothingness. Perhaps 
the softness underfoot was the first in- 
timation the bull had of the impudent 
attack. At all events, as the dog was ob- 
literated, he suddenly dropped on _ his 
haunches and swung around toward the 
rear. There was nothing there. The sec- 
ond terrier died under his quarters as his 
comrade had a moment earlier under the 
massive forefoot. 

But that pause and sidewise swing gave 
Van Rooyen his chance. He sent a bullet 
crashing to the brain, and the bull fell 
for keeps before he could recover his feet. 
The man’s gunbearer had fled. He told 
me that the last shot was also his last 
cartridge. 

He was convinced that without the 
pause and side shot occasioned by the dogs 
he would have gone down that day be- 
neath the bull, which was only ten paces 
from him when it fell! And although he 
secured two extra bulls carrying good 
ivory, he swore that he would have given 
far more than the total bag that day to 
restore his two little pals to life. I could 
well believe the old man! 

But although I am an admirer of the 
fox-terrier for antelope and lions, I have 
never known them to be successful against 
leopards. Lions do not hunt or eat dogs, 
and leopards do—which makes all the dif- 
ference. Furthermore, a terrier is usually 
given privileges of intimacy which over- 
ride his caution on his own ground. Per- 
haps that is why mastiffs and other watch- 
dog breeds have been chiefly concerned 
in victorious combats with leopards. Their 
greater weight, too, gives them a more 
even break. A friend in the Lusaka dis- 
trict had a mastiff which brought many 
a spotted devil to disaster before tragedy 
came to him. I shall relate the first and 
the last of his encounters. 

My friend Tom was farming about 


twenty miles from the township, and there 
was a good number of leopards in the 
vicinity. In addition to the mastiff he pos- 
sessed a terrier. While the big dog usy- 
ally slept on the veranda, the terrier slept 
in the bedroom, which opened on to jt 

About midnight, while he slept with the 
door open, and the terrier lay across the 
open door-sill, a leopard sneaked on to 
the veranda, passed the sleeping mastiff 
and grabbed the smaller dog. As he 
turned to go the mastiff answered the yelp 
of his comrade with a growl and a spring 
and seized the cat’s hind leg. ; 

With a snarl the beast dropped his vic- 
tim and whirled on his adversary. Mean- 
while the yelp and ensuing commotion 
had awakened my friend, and he reached 
the door with his shotgun just as the 
leopard writhed onto his back and struck 
savagely with his forepaws. The mastiff 
let go without a sound, and as Tom raised 
his gun the leopard sprang for the outer 
darkness, taking a charge of buckshot in 
his quarters as he went. 

The mastiff had his side ripped open 
badly, and was an invalid for some time. 
Sut next morning my friend got that 
leopard within a mile, and settled ac- 
counts. The terrier was dead when the 
leopard dropped him. 

From that time onward the mastiff 
Donker specialized on leopards. Hunting 
the veld alone, whenever he located one 
he would return silently to Tom, and 
refuse all comfort or command until his 
master followed him. It was not long be- 
fore Tom knew with certainty when he 
had spotted a leopard, and many a one he 
surprised in its lair and shot before it 
could attack him or his small stock. 

But one night a leopard took one of 
his goats, and he set a trap gun for it. 
The gun was duly exploded, but morning 
showed that the leopard had got away 
wounded. Tom followed, with the dog on 
a leash. A couple of miles away he put 
up the beast from thick cover and fired 
as it sprang at him. The shot broke a 
shoulder, but nevertheless he was knocked 
down, and the leopard fell on top of him. 


S he went down Donker bit the boy 
who held him and rushed in. Before 
the leopard could bite Tom, he was en- 
gaged in a life-and-death grapple with the 
dog. My friend sprang up and seized his 
rifle, but for a moment could not distin- 
guish dog from leopard. Then the leopard 
came uppermost, and he fired for the heart. 
The bullet should have cleared the dog, 
but in the moment he pressed the trigger 
the combatants half turned over, and the 
bullet which killed the leopard passed 
through the dog also, killing him at the 
same moment. Without doubt the dog had 
saved him from a bad mauling at least 
that morning, and it was long before he 
forgave himself the shot which killed his 
friend. He told me that his greatest con- 
solation was that before he died the gal- 
lant mastiff had brought more leopards 
to their end than any dog in the district. 
The popular Alsatian breed has spread 
widely over Africa. Although I have some- 
thing against it, I must admit that the 
outstanding instance of loyalty, courage 
and intelligence, known to me, is con- 
cerned with one of the breed, although 
it is not a hunting adventure, strictly 
speaking. I have an idea that when more 
of these dogs are used in the veld, instead 
of as town pets, they may create some 
surprising records. The instance referred 
to is as follows: 

One Piet Du Toit, transport-riding for 
a diamond mining company in Angola 
when I was up there in 1924, possessed 
perhaps the only Alsatian in the country, 
and usually took it on the road with him. 
Falling foul of the manager, he got dis- 
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Happy 
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Fishermen—look for the Pilot 
—when you are buying fishing 
lines this year. He will lead you 
to dependable lines which will 
give you many a season of hon- 
est service. 


BLACK Ask your dealer to show you the 
ALKALI __ new Pilot Brand Lines—or write 
W.P direct for your 1931 catalog. 
Hy 


Per =THE BEVIN-WILCOX 
No, Test 100 Yds. LINE COMPANY 


7 14 $2.60 

6 18 3.20 Dept. 188 

5 23 3.60 q 
2 3 413 EAST HAMPTON, CONN 


Pilot Brand 


Alkali Waterproof 











SILK LINE 





} Heat and sting go when 
soothing, antiseptic Zemo touches sunburn, 


ae 


Stop 
Skin- 
Itching 

| Quick! 






with cooling, healing 
Zemo 


toeitch, mosquito bites, prickly heat, ivy- 
poisoning, rashesand othersummerscourges. 
First application brings instant relief. Use 
20 year old Zemo freely for cuts, bruises and 
after shaving. Dandruff, too. Safe, antiseptic, 
invisible. Take Zemo with you wherever you 
go. All druggists. 35¢, 60¢, $1.00. 


Zemo 


FOR SKIN 





IRRITATIONS 











Genuine AL WILSON 








Trolling spoons and Spinners. Famous 
baits for all game fish. Tarpon to Trout. 
Send for BROADSIDE. The Genuine 
manufactured only by 

AL WILSON COMPANY 
1539 Folsom Street San Francisco 
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on WRITE FOR Cineotan 
< AMERICAN DISPLAY CO. 
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missed and took to hunting for a living, 
in the Bachoke country. 

These Bachokes have never been sub- 
dued thoroughly, and are usually in a 
state of semi-warfare with the Portu- 
guese. More than once recently they have 
murdered white men and looted their pos- 
sessions, and they never hesitate to kill 
: profit—with a prospect of escape—of- 
ers. 

Du Toit knew all this, but a big herd 
of elephants lured him up to the Katanga 
border, some two hundred miles from 
the nearest Portuguese post. He knew 
that if attacked he would have to depend 
upon himself, as the local natives would 
clear out at sign of trouble; but ivory 
meant money. So he took the risk. 


E had secured about twenty fine tusks, 

and went out one morning after a 
fine bull, telling his natives that after the 
kill he would return to railhead. While 
he was absent a party of about a hundred 
Bachokes came to his camp, took the ivory 
and stores, burned what they didn’t want, 
and told the boys in camp to get out quick- 
ly. They got. 

When Du Toit approached his camp 
that afternoon, he found a silent, black- 
ened ruin, and from the ruin came a show- 
er of arrows, which fortunately missed 
him. But at the sight and the whiz of the 
arrows his six boys faded silently away, 
leaving him with the dog bristling and 
growling beside him to face the event. 

The foregoing was reported by his boys 
later. What happened then can only be 
surmised from the indications found by 
the patrol which discovered his remains. 
He seemed to have fought a running fight 
that afternoon and night, and two dead 
3achokes evidenced that his longer range 
weapon was effective in keeping them at 
bay. That same rifle was probably their 
motive for attacking him, since they had 
everything else already. 

But one of them got in a lucky shot, 
and in Du Toit’s body was found a fes- 
tering wound which reached to one lung. 
Despite the wound, he was found forty 
miles away two days later by a wandering 
native who reported his location to the 
patrol. 

The native said that he saw a big dog 
with a hare in his mouth, 
it until it brought him to a white man. 








and followed | 


He saw it place the hare beside the man, | 


where he lay beneath the shade of a tree. 
He saw no more than that, for at that 
moment the dog saw Rim and forced him 
to take refuge in a tree. He called to the 
white man, and the poor fellow asked him 
for water. This he brought in a calabash 


that evening. Holding the dog, Du Toit | 


took the water, and told the native to go 
at once and teil the Portuguese where he 
was, as he could no longer walk. 

The next day the native, a Kasaia, 
reached the burned camp and hid himself 
until the patrol arrived; then he guided 
them to what was left of Du Toit. The 
man was dead. A half-starved, gaunt Al- 
satian stood guard over him, and with 
bared fangs resisted any attempt to ap- 
proach the body. At last the Portuguese 
officer gave the order to shoot the dog, 
and he went to join the master he had 
stayed with to the last. 

The remains of a hare and two part- 
ridges, half cooked on hot ashes, showed 
that Du Toit had tried to eat what the 
dog had brought him. The beast’s half- 
starved condition showed that he had eat- 


en little or nothing himself! Probably the | 


Bachoke raiders escaped scot free. 

Since I have recently seen the trained 
Alsatian police dogs of De Beers at Kim- 
berley. I’m prepared to believe what I 
was told of Du Toit’s end, incredible as 
such devotion seems. 








The Perfect 
Fishing Rod 


To produce a perfect rod, with its fine, delicately 
balanced action, both the knowledge of the ex- 
pert angler, and the consummate skill of a master 
craftsman are required. 


Such is the knowledge and skill incorporated in 
rods by Shakespeare. Each is the individual 
creation of a master workman, who knows what 
such a rod is expected to accomplish. Built in the 
Shakespeare shops, where the motto is “Honor 
Built from Butt to Tip,” and sold by reliable dealers 
in fine tackle, with Shakespeare's unlimited, un- 
qualified guarantee, these rods are also sold at 
the lowest possible price. 


Write the Shakespeare Company,427 
N. Pitcher Street, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
for a copy of “Fine Fishing Tackle 
by Shakespeare” and ask your dealer 
to show you the Shakespeare rods. 


SHAKESPEARE COMPANY 
427 N. Pitcher St. Kalamazoo, Michigan 


A construction detail of 
one of these beautiful 
split bamboo rods. 


FLY RODS ARE 
$7 TO $45 





BAIT CASTING RODS, $4.50 TO $16 





FINE 
FISHING 
TACKLE 


TROUT FLIES 


GET ACQUAINTED OFFER 
12 SQUIRREL TAIL FLIES 


Size 10 or 12-eyed for only $1.00 postpaid. Com- 
monly retails at 25c each. A real killer for spring 


and early summer fishing. 

EAU CLAIRE FLY CO., GAscOnsiN 
KNOWLES 
AUTomatic STRIKER SPOON! 

Automatically hooks the fish the instant he 
strikes. Catches more  ——— ) 
big fish. Greatest 
casting and trolling ~ 
spoon made. 


Price each Abe Ab. 6% 84 160 P4o 
Tie ie as 


1. 
$F Knowiesta. ities 3d. Floor, $77 Howard St, Son Francisco, 
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He has a jaw | 
and he has a tail! 


HE fish you want most of all has the 

hardest jaw and the huskiest tail. 
Don’t lose him! Make sure your hook 
is a Mustad—exceptionally keen and 
strong. 


Mustad Key Brand Fish Hooks, fa- 
mous for hooking and holding, lead in 
popularity all over the world. The 
Mustad-Perfect Viking Hook, shown 
above in two patterns, is the newest and 


best developed for all North America. | 





Leading American makers of fine 
tackle use Mustad Key Brand Hooks. 
Insist on them always—in flies, snelled, 
ringed, and on all baits. Ask our New 
York office for samples. 


USTAD 


Keyfrand FISH HOOKS, 
Eben etna fa! 


O. Mustap & Son Oslo, Norway 
New York Office, 44 W. 44th St. 


A NEW AND DEADLY FLY ROD LURE 






















SE this sensational new lure for Bass, 
trout, musky or any game fish and you 
will be sorting out the Fo wish to keep! 
Guaranteed to get more strikes —- more 
fish than plain spinner and fly. Three 
patterns. white, yellow and natural, 
with gold plated spinner blades. Ask 
your dealer for the River-Wolf; if he 
can't supply you, send us his name 
and a dollar bill and we'll send 
you one of each pattern. Be sure fe: 4 
to ask for our Assortment No. & f 
B-53. MARATHON CATALOG Yh 
of Flies, Lures and Tackle, / 
& GUIDE TO FLy FISHING 
FREE with your order! 





MARATHON BAIT CO., WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 








For MOSQUITOES, BLACK- 
FLIES, MIDGES, Etc. 
The best dope made to keep them away. 
Just what you have been looking for. 
Tube 60c, two for $1.00 prepaid. 
L. S. MARTIN 


Manchester, Conn. 
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Puzzling Invention! 
Imitates a live bug flap- 
ping its wings. Never 
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cast and reel. Semi-weedless. Single 4~ . 
me fish—either casting, trolling, or 
dipping. foneth of lure 2 eight 5-8 of. Fin- 
H J . Copper, or ase. $1.00 at your 

dealer's or Postpaid direct. FREE Circular. 
H. G. ALLEN & CO. Dept. 2, Peoria, Ill. 
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ABOUT TROUT AND FLIES 
(Continued from page 15) 


ord fish. If Bill had only put on a new 
leader before casting over such a large 
fish! If I had only kept my eyes on my 
fly instead of letting my gaze wander 
to a fish I could not even reach with 
the longest cast! If—oh, well, those are 
the sort of things we anglers are doing 
all the time, and they are some of the 
reasons why we fail to gain perfection. 

With the, losing of the two Bridgeville 
Olives our sport ended. We tried every 
other pattern we possessed over the rising 
fish we saw, but could not do a thing. At 
dark we quit, with large trout jumping 
all around us. I did not want any more 
fish to keep, but I wish I could have 
tested the effectiveness of this fly up to 
the end. 

The air temperature on this day was 
52, and the water 56. 

I never consider a season complete un- 
less I spend a couple of days on Flat 
Brook in New Jersey. My first trip there 
last year was on May 30th. The day was 
not extremely interesting, but it did show 
a selectiveness on the part of the trout, 
the Badger Bivisible and the light Hen- 
drickson being the two best bets. The fol- 
lowing typical illustration shows the day 
as a whole. 

As I got into the stream in the tail of 
a large pool I noticed an angler fishing 
at the head with wet flies. Of course, I 
started to withdraw, not wishing to dis- 
turb him, but he called to me before I had 
chance to leave. “Don’t go away because 
of me,” he said generously. “There are a 
number of good fish rising between you 
and me, and I can’t get them to take. 
Perhaps you can.” 

“Why don’t you come below and try 
dry flies yourself?” I questioned, feeling 


| that he was entitled to this courtesy. 


sc H, I have tried them—for over an 
hour. Because I couldn’t do anything 
I thought I would try my luck fishing wet.” 
“What flies did you try?” I queried. 
“So many I couldn’t name them all,” 
he laughed. 
“Well, did you try the Badger Bivisible 


lor the light Hendrickson?” 


“No,” he answered. “In fact, I don’t 
even know what they are; but if they 
are gray, I bet they will do the trick. 


| I haven't a truly gray fly in my box.” 


The outcome of it all was that my first 
cast with the Badger netted me a pound 
Loch Leven trout, and in fifteen minutes’ 
time I got four more rises and hooked 
two fish. After that they refused to have 
anything more to do with the Badger, and 
I changed to the light Hendrickson. The 


| change did the trick and netted me three 


more fish. 
This seemed to be the secret of the 
day—to alternate with these two flies. In 


|order to prove this point Pardner and I 
| would cast over each bit of new water 
' with a number of different flies, including 


all the standard, well-known patterns. 
Then we would complete the test by using 
the Badger and light Hendrickson. With 
the exception of two fish which took 
the fan-wing Royal, all the rest refused 
the other flies and took the gray ones. 
Certainly, if we had adhered to the prac- 
tice of using only one fly, the Whirling 
Dun for instance, the net result would 
have been very poor indeed. 

Our second trip to Flat Brook was on 
June 21st. It was one of those bright, 
still days when the stream bottom seems 
to show up with startling clearness. For 
hours we whipped the water without ris- 
ing a single trout. About three in the 
afternoon trout started to rise in the slow- 
moving, deep runs along the overhanging 


banks. We could not see what they were 
taking, but presumed it was midget flies, 
Acting on this theory, we tried flies as 
small as eighteens, but never got an in. 
dication. 

I got tired of it after a while, and 
sneaking to the edge of the bank I care. 
fully peeked over to see if I could tel] 
what these fish were rising for. I found 
that they were not rising at all, but were 
bulging ; that is, they were taking a small 
white grub which was floating along 
about a foot under the surface. What we 
mistook for a rise was the swirl attendant 
to the taking of the grub. Luckily I had 
a few Rube Wood wet flies with me, 
which we made into passable imitations 
of the grub by cutting off the hackles and 
wings. By casting these improvised grubs 
upstream and letting them float down un- 
der the surface, Pardner and I managed 
to take a number of mighty fine fish— 
something we would never have done had 
we kept on using the dry fly. 

I wonder how many times we are fooled 
by this sort of thing. I know that twice 
since this incident occurred I have taken 
trout by the judicious use of a soiled 
white caddis worm with black head 
which I had tied specially to take care 
of just such conditions. 


T seems to be a common fallacy among 

anglers in general to feel that if they 
miss a trout it is because they are too 
slow on the strike. It is my contention 
that one usually misses a rise because of 
being too fast. For a great many years 
I entertained the idea that I was too siow, 
and I believe that it had more to do with 
retarding my progress than any other 
fault I possessed. A glance through my 
notes reveals many incidents which prove 
this contention. The following extract, 
written the year I began to question the 
fast strike, illustrates vividly the point in 
question. 

“July 4, 1920. This was without doubt 
a day of rank failure. While the trout 
were not rising well, I should have had 
a successful day and would have had if 
I knew my game as well as I thought I 
did. 

“TI rose my first trout in a pocket hole. 
I knew that a large one used the hole, 
and I cast over him an hour before get- 
ting any action. When the fish did come, 
I struck the instant I saw the rise, but 
never felt the slightest tug. Of course, 
this trout would not rise for me again. 

“The second trout came with a rush, 
and I set the hook, only to feel the throb 
of his struggles a moment, and then he 
was gone—a clear case of a fish being 
lightly hooked through the skin of the lip. 

“The third trout rose lazily and sucked 
the fly into its mouth deliberately. I ner- 
vously struck fast and very hard, with the 
result that I left the fly in its mouth. 
While I did not see this fish, it felt like 
a heavy one. 


“To fourth trout leaped clear of the 
water when it came for the fly. I 
struck the instant I saw the fish, but never 
felt him. This was a trout of a good pound. 

“The fifth trout I lip-hooked and lest 
on the first run. I have always believed 
that when a fish is hooked lightly it 1s 
because he strikes short. Now I’m be- 
ginning to wonder if it isn’t caused by 
faulty technique in striking. 

“The sixth and last trout took the fly 
at a time when my attention had wan- 
dered to a squirrel eating a nut in a tree 
over my head. I heard the rise, turned 
around, then recovered the slack line and 
felt the trout. With poor judgment 
struck so hard that the fly parted com- 
pany with the leader. 

“Here were six trout that should have 
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RUSSEILS 


=~ for Dry, Comfortable Feet 


Whether you prefer the famous Ike Walton 
moccasin type sole . . . or the regular, hard 
sole of the Imperial . . . Russell boots will give 
you the lightest, driest, 
and most durable out- 
door service you can 
find. They are hand- 
sewed from the finest, 
close-grain Paris Veals 
with never-rip seams. 
Note below Russell's fa- 
mous, double-vamp  con- 
struction which completely 
seals al) seams. No stitch- 
ing goes through at any 
point. That’s one reason why 
Russell's are so waterproof. 
Made in any height or spe- 
cial size. Write for new, 1931 
catalog showing complete line 
of Boots and Golf Oxfords in 
actual colors. 


W. C. RUSSELL 
MOCCASIN Co. 
946 Wisconsin St. 
Berlin, Wis. 
























RUSSELL'S TRUE MOCCAS/N CONSTRUC7/O/ 








SURE-LURE 


$1.00 


A new modelled effective Spoon. Red 
or Salmon ball. Indestructible. Bass, 
Pickerel—all game fish—cannot re- 
sist its marvelous action. At your 
dealer, or sent direct. 

FRED H. WALKEMEYER 
40 W. 48 St. New York 


Kingfisher 
Fishing Tackle 
For Fresh and Salt Water Fishing 


Used and liked by fishermen 
from coast to coast. 

















BUY FROM YOUR LOCAL DEALER 
EDW. K. TRYON CO., Phila., Pa. 

Oldest Sporting Goods House in America 
DESIGNERS - SOLE DISTRIBUTORS 












\ Millions use FROST Flies ex- 
clusively. Put FROST Flies to 
the test! Get them at your deal- 
ers. One dozen assorted early 
Season flies guaranteed to take 
fish, mailed upon receipt of 
$2.00. Catalog. 
G. W. FROST AND SONS 
Box 3222 
Stevens Point Wisconsin 


ght for Frost Flies | 


THE CLEAR VIEW 
HEAD NET 


Absolute protection 
from black flies and 
other insects. Clear vi- 
sion. No eye strain. It 
folds flat and fits any 
hat. Ask your sporting 
goods dealer or write 
J. H. MAHLER 
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Scarsdale, N. Y. 





been in my creel and would have been 
if my game had been perfect. An analysis 
of the six strikes shows two things 
plainly: too much strong arm and too 
quick on the trigger. Have I been strik- 
ing too fast all these years? Certainly 
the losing of the last trout was absolutely 
inexcusable. A taut line would have set 
the hook. At the most, all it needed was 
the addition of a little pressure, which 
could have been obtained by raising the 
rod tip slightly. And to think that this 
fish had the fly in its mouth at least five 
seconds before the slack of the line had 
been taken up! Certainly he had not tried 
to spit the fly out during that time. 

“Then consider that other fish into which 
I had left a fly. A slow and deliberate 
raising of the rod tip would have sufficed 
there. And the trout which came out of the 
water when rising. Did this fish intend tak- 
ing the fly on the way down? Did I strike 
so fast that I took it from the water be- 
fore he reached it? It surely seems to me 
that I am striking too fast. From now 
on I am going to change my tactics.” 

This was the beginning of a new era in 
trout fishing for me. I began to land more 
and larger fish than formerly. I firmly 
believe that if more anglers would take 
the trouble to school themselves in the 
matter of striking they would be amazed 
at the improvement in their fishing. 

In 1930 I made some exhaustive ex- 
periments on striking fish. By a stroke 
of good fortune I happened on the Beaver- 
kill at a time when the trout came so 
fast and readily that I had a rare oppor- 
tunity to gather the following data. 

Score on ten fish struck hard and fast 
the instant they rose: 2 fish hooked and 
landed ; 3 fish hooked and lost while play- 
ing; 3 flies taken off the leader on the 
strike; 2 rises missed entirely. 


Cooke on ten fish struck hard after 
hesitating for the count of one after 
seeing the rise: 4 trout hooked and landed ; 
4 flies lost on the strike; 2 fish lost by the 
hook’s tearing out from the hard strike, 
which would have broken the leader if 
the hook had held. 

Score on ten fish struck hard after hesi- 
tating for the count of two after seeing 
the rise: 6 trout hooked and landed; 4 
flies lost on the strike. 

Following the same time arrangement 
in striking but changing the strike to one 
of ease and deliberation resulted in the 
following— : 

Instantaneous strike: 8 fish missed en- 
tirely; 2 trout hooked lightly and landed 
by careful playing. Counting one: 10 fish 
hooked and landed. Counting two: 10 fish 
hooked and landed. Counting three: 10 
fish hooked and landed. Counting four: 
8 fish hooked and landed; 2 fish missed. 

The one, two and three counts gave a 
perfect score, which shows that one has 
quite some leeway in striking. 

To find out how much time a person 
has to set the hook after the fly is taken 
I made the following experiment. Select- 
ing a pool where I could see a number of 
trout and be unseen by them, I dropped 
on the water a number of artificial flies, 
unattached to a line or leader. In most 
cases the trout took the fly all the way to 
the stream bottom before ejecting .t. The 
time required for this varied from 3 to 6 
seconds. Assuming that the pull of the 
line against the fly would cause the ‘:out 
to eject the artificial quicker in actual 
fishing, say perhaps from 30 to 50 per 
cent, we still have a margin of safety 
which allows one to be quite deliberate 
on the strike. 

To be able to control the emotions and 
the reflex action of the wrist or arm when 
seeing a fish rise is to be master of a 

(Continued on page 93) 
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Every strand 
holds like 
grim death. 
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E do not claim that a sin- 

gle strand of U. S. Cutty- 
hunk de Luxe line will hold an 
enraged marlin swordfish, or a 
big sailfish, or a barracuda run- 
ning amuck. 

But—since every strand is ex- 
tra strong—since every strand is 
twisted just enough to stay in 
place but not enough to weaken 
or strain it—and since every 
strand is of the toughest, longest 
fibred flax in the world—every 
strand of U. S. Cuttyhunk de 
Luxe Lines hold, hold, HOLD— 
hold like grim death! 

We import our own flax direct 
from Belfast to be sure of the 
very finest. 


There is a good U.S. 
Line for every kind of 
fishing 


U. S. “Level Best” flexible English 
Finish Fly lines don’t kink easily and 
are extra heavy for their diameters. 

U. S. “Black Knight” Bait Casting 
Lines are hard braided enough to re- 
sist wear but so flexible they cast 
easily. 


Send for free booklet in colors 


U. S. LINE Co. 


Dept. F 
Westfield, Mass. 
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ODD JOBS BEFOREHAND 
By Henry Clay Foster 


LOT of us boat lovers are doing 
more of our own work this season 
than usual, although some are 
“chucking a bluff” and declaring 

that we are doing it for our health, for 
exercise of unused muscles, or merely 
because we just dote on it. Oh, ye-ah? 
We're just crazy about it. Sure, we are. 
We just dote on the vision of our boats 
all renewed, beautified, running smoothly, 
so we can enjoy the praise of our guests 
aboard, the comments of other boat own- 
ers, and do some bragging on our own 
account among the rocking-chair squadron 
on the front porch. 

There are others among us—quite a 
few, fortunately—who do their own 
work to indulge those construc- 
tive instincts which often go with 
the boating “bug”. These usually 
are the most successful boating 
men, of those who do any part 
of their own work—barring, of 
course, the fanatical fringe of the 
class, who are triflers and pro- 
crastinators when it comes to 
using the boat for aught else ex- 
cept a plaything ashore. 

The financial stringency has 
affected all of us somewhat, if 
only by enlarging the purchasing 
power of our dollars. Most of us, 
however, have been touched by Old 
Lady Luck in less salutary ways, 
but our boating mania remains 
unimpaired and likely to function 
normally despite anaemic bank 
rolls and otheragonizing conditions. 

It is, however, a good year to do 
some small overhauling of the 
boat—things you have been post- 
poning for a season or two, al- 
though conscious that they should 
have been done each spring, but 
which you just didn’t get to do. 
In making this suggestion I do 
not in any way wish to be under- 
stood as recommending that im- 
portant improvements or repairs 
be overlooked or postponed. 

This year, as a matter of fact, is 
a wonderful one to acquire a new 
boat, repower the old one, or make 
any kind of important changes. 
The smaller volume of business is 
~perating to give every purchaser 
of anything unusual both service 
and full money value, and this is 
true of boats and boat supplies. 
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This department is conducted for sportsmen 
who make use of boats in connection with 
hunting, fishing, camping and other outdoor 
recreation. Discussions are welcomed. Ques- 
tions, other than technical matters such as 
engine troubles, will be answered when ac- 
companied by a stamped addressed envelope. 
We are not prepared, however, to supply 
building plans, blueprints or specifications. 











But I am presuming that most of us are 
like I am, in that hull and motor of the 
present boat are in fairly satisfactory con- 
dition, needing, perhaps, the usual scrap- 
ing, painting and puttying plus the grind- 
ing of valves and renewing of the oil. 
There are certain to be—if the boat is 
more than a season or two old—things 
which should most certainly be done, some 
of which merely serve to eliminate them 
as possible sources of trouble. And there 


ly for off-shore fishing 

















are others that are vital and prove it to 
you, if you neglect them. 

The lubrication of the entire power line 
is something many of us look to so seldom 
that it amounts to pure negligence. If 
yours is not a unit power plant, with the 
clutch lubricated from the motor, look to 
it now. It surely needs renewing of the 
lubrication grease or oil almost as cer- 
tainly as does the engine itself. And then 
there is the universal. The chances are you 
have not renewed or replenished the 
grease in it since Hector was a pup. These 
things are simple matters, but important 
ones. And the doing of them gives the 
owner a sense of satisfaction out of pro- 
portion to time, effort and cost involved. 

The shaft log and stuffing boxes also 
are often neglected from spring to spring 
and forgotten the rest of the year—until 
a leak appears. And then what a to-do 

about it! I know that many boats 


A bird's-eye view of a stock 30-foot sea skiff built especial. have small leaks in the stuffing 


ox and I know national boat ex- 
perts who say that a drop of water 
trickling through is the only really 
practicable lubrication which many 
power shafts ever get. Perhaps 
this is true. It certainly seems to 
be so for high-speed power plants 
with equally high propeller speed. 

However, the bottom of the 
boat is supposed to keep out all 
or most of the river or lake, and 
it is only being efficient to see 
that the stuffing box or boxes are 
repacked with graphite packing 
each spring and properly set up 
with a wrench. It is also good 
practice to install—if it isn’t al- 
ready there—a grease cup on the 
thrust-bearing. Keep it well filled 
and turned down, pushing grease 
on the shaft at this point. 


NLESSonehashadexperience, 

he cannot well imagine how 
chewed up a bronze shaft can be- 
come in a season or two and from 
things that are wholly preventable. 
It is possible to eliminate a lot 
of vibration by installing another 
thrust-bearing, if there is a long 
space on the power line without 
one. The whip of a long shaft, 
especially in high-speed installa- 
tions, is something many persons 
do not realize. We are always try- 
ing to use shafting only large 
enough for the work plus a rea- 
sonable factor of safety, and con- 
sequently the tendency of all boat- 
builders is to keep the drive shatt 
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Own THIS 
SUMMER HOME AFLOAT ... priced 


at only 81995 


WN a summer home wherever you drop the hook. _ vides ample clothes hanging space and has a galley, 
Find rest and happiness in travel and change. Step _ sink, dishrack, ice box and enclosed toilet. Speeds up 
aboard the sensational new Dee Wite 24-foot trunk- to 14 miles an hour are provided by the Lodge four- 
cabin cruiser and leave care behind. Let others worry cylinder motor. Sturdy, long-lived and reliable—this 
about keeping up a place and paying taxes. You are as _— motor is accessible and easy to service. The cockpit 
free as your fancy—come and go as you like with no _is roomy—while space on each side of the cabin enables 
tesponsibility and little expense. you to go from stern to bow on 
deck, which simplifies mooring. 
Drawing but 2’ 6”—this cruiser 
provides full headroom in the 
cabin—5’ 11”—and has an 8’ 4” 
beam. You can buy out of income 





Staunch and seaworthy—this new 
ctuiser is a real family boat. She 
is dry and speedy—easy to handle 
and economical to operate. Four 
can sleep and live aboard in 





From Detroit to St. Louis through lake, canals, ocean and ’ ‘ 
comfort. river in 248 hours and 2 minutes is the official A. P. B. A. if you wish. Ask your dealer for a 
record of this marvelous 22-footer—one of a complete line of ride in this remarkable boat or 
Th a Soa . Z moderately priced inboard runabouts and cruisers, Get the ‘ ‘ 
e cabin is light and airy—pro- details of this endurance run made by two sister boats. write for complete information. 


DEE WITE, INC., DEPT. 21, DETROIT, MICHIGAN 


Dealers: Dee Wite offers you 
a great money-making oppor- 
tunity. Your territory may be 
open. Write or wire for 
franchise details. 


Dee Wite manufactures a com- 
plete line of high quality 
inboard runabouts ranging in 
price from $845 to $2795. 
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America’s Fastest 
because... 


They Are 
Hand-Built 


a the wholesome re- 
ard most Americans have 
or advanced production 
methods, the weehting frater- 
nity have been quick to a 
praise and appreciate the 
craftsmanship of skilled hand 
work in the boats they own. 
Hackercraft are han 
They are recognized for their 
superior strength, their re- 
nowned staunchness, smooth- 









Boat Guide and catalog. 


2212 to 38 ft. $2495 to $17000 | 


HACKER BOAT COMPANY 
551 River Drive, Mt. Clemens, Mich. 


HACKERCRAFT 


AMERICA’S PASTEST SPEED BOATS 





CANOES 


KENNEBEC = 


$59 up f. o. b. Waterville 


Whether you thrill to the feel of the 
paddle stroke and the quick re- 
sponse of a lithe canoe, or you enjoy 
the challenge of a war canoe or the 
test of skill of a one-man kyak, you'll 
find your choice in the famous 
Kennebec line, never more complete 
than for 1931. 


Canoes for safety, for comfort, for 
speed, for pleasure, for 
sport. All styles, with or 
without keels, open gun- 
wales, service models, in- 
visible sponson models, 
guide type, kyaks, war ca- 
noes. All lengths, many 
finishes, new colors. Also 
sail outfits, paddles, etc. 

Write for catalog of Canoes, 
Outboard Hulls, Auto-Craft, Row- 
boats, equipment. 


















THE KENNEBEC 
CANOE CO. 


Dept. 10 Waterville, Maine 
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small. This requires that the shaft be held 
securely while operating under the load 
and many boats, especially those which 
were custom-built in earlier days, are 
likely to lack a thrust-bearing in an 
important point of the power line. And, 
regardless of how rigid that shaft appears 
to the eye of an amateur, its own rotary 


| motion tends to bend it outward by cen- 


trifugal force in millions of revolutions 
under the load. 

Look at the condition of your propeller 
blades. Are they nicked up from’ contact 
with flotsam or from touching bottom 
somewhere last summer? There are shoals 





built. | 


ness and unbeatable speeds. | 
Strip a Hackercraft to its | 
bare frame—you'll see why | 
they are spoken of as Amer- | 
ica’s Finest—and Fastest. A | 
visit to the Hacker plant | 
will show what is meant by | | 
hand built—a ride will prove | 

it. Send for the Hackercraft | 


| 


everywhere and all of us, one time or 
another, proceed through shoal water in 
which the propeller blades are in danger. 

You can drop a lot of speed even on a 
cruiser by having nicked-up propeller 
blades. And bent ones! Wow! If you have 
any mysterious vibration of the whole out- 
fit which you cannot otherwise account for, 
look to your propeller blades. As an illus- 
tration of what an effect a small nick in 
a propeller blade will have, let us consider 
a famous instance in a high-speed racing 
boat. 

It was at Detroit in the Gold Cup 
Regatta of 1924. Miss Columbia, one of 
the two eastern challengers, won the first 
heat handily by hanging up a new record 
for the class as then constituted. She was 
a dark horse and excitement ran high 
among the multitude of spectators ashore 
and along the course. But in the next two 
heats she did not win. Her sister boat, 
the famous Baby Bootlegger, won in 
slower time. After the race, when they 
lifted Miss Columbia out of the water, 
it was found that there was a small nick, 
hardly as large as a quarter, in one of 
her propeller blades. And this slight acci- 
dent, caused doubtless by striking a float- 
ing bottle, lost her a great race, although 
she was evidently the fastest boat. 

Another good job to do at this season 
of the year is to re-wire the motor. There 
are times when old wiring may be the 
cause of the motor missing, and if you 
have put in 50-cents worth of new wire 
this spring, there isn’t one chance in a 
thousand of this being the cause. On this 
point I speak with peculiar vehemence, 
having let just this almost ruin a season’s 
fun. 

And how about the gaskets on the intake 
manifold? This is a place where a leak 
can do a lot of damage by being another 





mysterious cause of motor trouble. Re- 


placement of a gasket which appears faulty 
is a lot cheaper than letting it go until 
it becomes an elusive problem for an ex- 
pert mechanic to locate at the rate of two 
dollars an hour. 

And while checking matters over, there 
is of course the fuel line. You know only 
too well that the strainer on the fuel line 
becomes clogged with dirt which gets into 
the gasoline and into the fuel tank in most 
mysterious Ways. But it gets there and 
the strainer is there to eliminate it. So you 
are certain to find some muck, more or 
less, at this time of year. And, when you 
have cleaned this strainer out thoroughly 





and replaced it, don’t fondly dream you 
have destroyed all the muck in that fuel 
line. The chances are ten to one that 
you'll find more in the bowl of your car- 
buretor, composed of stuff too small or 
fine for the meshes of the strainer to 
catch. 

You can do little toward cleaning out 
the fuel tank without a lot of work which 
is seldom worth while unless there is a 
great deal of dirt there. There is sure to be 
some, but this will either lie on the bot- 
tom below the outlet nipple-mouth, or be 
caught in the strainer on the gas line. 
Most fuel tanks are so placed that remov- 
ing important structural parts of the boat 
is necessary to lift them out for thorough 
cleansing. Constant care to keep out of 
them lint from cloths and other debris is 
about all that is necessary for some years 
at a time. 

And there are lazarets. How many of 
us have one or more of these aboard into 
which we dig blindly for what we want, 
and are usually in a hurry when we do. 
The blue blazes which usually become an 
aura to a boatman under such conditions 
are proverbial. It is provoking—would be 
to an angel from the celestial realm. 


OW if the interior of that lazaret 

were painted white and had a little 
electric light in it and a tiny button switch 
beside the door—wouldn’t that be perfect? 
It would. And if you are honestly trying to 
make your boat an unalloyed pleasure, 
you'll take the time and trouble to put it 
in. The painting of the inside of a lazaret 
is simple enough. Cheap white paint, any 
mixture left over from the hull, either flat 
or enamel or a mixture of both, will do. 
The raw wood will soak up a lot of it, 
but a couple of slop-coats will brighten up 
the interior so it will look well enough for 
the purpose. The cost of a tiny socket, 
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Wherever there’s a waterway...from a sleepy, silvery 
river to the “big brine” itself...the Sea Eagle is right at 
home, a boat to catch the eye and one to stand the gaff 
when seas are running. 


The Sea Eagle is today’s boat...a powerful, speedy 
inboard...designed for these times and produced by 
modern methods. And it’s at a low price that’s new 
for inboards, too! 


The hull of the Sea Eagle is puncture-proof and its air 
chambers make it unsinkable. Because it is metal it has 
been possible to give this craft fine new curves, the nat- 
ural wave line, which makes it so at home in the water. 


The gay coloring of the Sea Eagle’s enduring marine 
lacquer is equalled by the brilliance of its performance 
...sprightly and responsive, it’s a great companion for 
the mariner who, with a keen boat to command, takes 
his thrills alone. On the other hand, it’s a rollicking 
party boat. Seats five...in luxury. 

New as this boat is, there are Sea Eagles almost every- 
where. If you’ve missed seeing one, and want to, write! 
We'll send complete information, illustrated, and will 
tell you where to get one easily. 


A BOAT 
IN THE 
MODERN 
MANNER 































destructible in salt water 
...can be had at $1145 
F.0.B. Salem, Ohio. 


f a > : ra al pt 
The Sea Eagle with hull ’ — 
and hull fittings of Monel y 7 ay 
Metal . . . practically in- / vf _ " . 
> eo 


SALEM,OHIO 





SEA EAGLE FEATURES—Galvanized 19-gauge Armco Ingot 
Iron Hull...Lifeboat Construction with Air Chambers...Lycom- 
ing 40 h.p. Motor...30 Miles Per Hour...Quiet in Operation... 
15% feet long...Seats five; three forward two aft... Automobile 
Type Starting and Steering...Unsinkable...Puncture-Proof... 
Safe...Seaworthy...Dry. MULLINS OUTBOARDS: Other boats 
completing Mullins line include an outboard for Class A motors 
@ $84.00, and an outboard for Class B, C and D motors @ $165.00, 


$00 


MULLINS MANUFACTURING CORPORATION 
BOAT DIVISION...310 Mill Steet...SALEM, OHIO 


Please send complete, the story of 
the new inboard, the Sea Eagle. 

















The New Sea 


Cruiser 
Sea Sled products have a 


solid reputation for quality, 
speed, ability and staunchness 


second to none. 


Costly experiment and quanti- 
ty production have brought the 
prices way down. 


Now there’s a new cruiser 
offered for the man who wants 
to “live aboard”. 


So for everything between 
camping and cruising, here’s an 
able line of boats at almost any 
price from $95.00 up. 


THE SEASLED »s:. 


PAT. 
OFFICE 


TRADE 
MARK 
REG. CORPORATION 


Plant at West Mystic, Conn. 








Pullman Cruiser 


1650 


You can sleep, eat, live in comfort on the new 
Dunphy “Pullman.” It’s a regular Pullman on 
the water, right down to its dishes and cooking 
utensils. The price, believe it or not, is only 
$1650. We provide 2 burner cook stove, dishes, 
fenders, anchor, mooring lines and every- 
thing. If you know how coffee on the stove 
appeals to one’s appetite, on a bright morn- 
ing on the water, send now for Pullman details. 


Complete 18-ft. Inboard $1195 


“Sand-Dab” with 12 in. draft. Goes where 
other boats can’t go. Propeller protected 
from bars, logs. Double-bottom. Economi- 
cal, seaworthy. First time in history—an 18 ft. 
inboard, $1195. Write today, Dep’t MFS, 
Dunphy, Eau Claire, Wisconsin. 
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lamp, a few feet of wire and a small but- 
ton switch ought not to be over a couple 
of dollars anywhere. The time to install 
them, a neat job at that, with the wire 
run in the corner or out of sight to the 
casual eye, only totals an hour or two. 


| The rest is patience and the will to do it. 





It doesn’t matter what lazaret or locker 
it is, so long as it is not open to the full 
light of day, it will be immensely improved 
by this addition. And when you have 


equipped one lazaret in that fashion, you 
simply must do it in all of the others. And 
why not? 

There are other little jobs which give 
enormous satisfaction and are fun in the 
doing. There are the water jackets of your 
motor. Cleaning them out is a good thing 
occasionally. If you don’t believe it, open 
up the plates and make a careful inspec- 
tion. I am talking about the average in- 
board marine motor which has been in use 
for several seasons. 

One way to clean them out thoroughly 
is to connect up your intake water-line 
with a large bucket of a strong solution 
of soda water and draw it through by 
running the motor. It may take several 
buckets of such a solution, but it helps 
a lot to loosen rust. And another way I 
have seen tried with apparent success is 
to use the old oil from the base of the 
motor! This is strained through a fine 
screen to remove the filings and then 
drawn out of a bucket as was the soda 
water. It is quite a job but it undoubt- 
edly lengthens the life of the motor to 
give the water jackets a cleansing every 
few seasons. 

Another use for the old oil from the 
motor is to soak the rust-encrusted moor- 
ing-chain. I make a habit in the fall of 
drawing off this oil from the motor into 
a pail and in this I place the chain, leav- 
ing it there all winter. This is good prac- 
tice. Also, if you use a barrel or metal 
mooring, treat the hoops or all-metal 
parts with the oil in the autumn, thus 
preventing a lot of winter’s ravages in 
rust and deterioration. 

The possible spring jobs not usually 
done in the spring, but necessary every 
few years at least, are numerous. There 
is washing down or repainting the cabin 
interior. It’s a job, either way, especially 
overhead. But it is worth it. And how 
about your floor boards? Are they in 
perfect condition? Do not one or more 
need replacing? And the brass stripping 
around them. Often this needs a few new 
screws or a new length here and there. 

A drip pan under the carburetor, one 





ee em 


Beat this in water sports if you can! 


that is stationary and which drains over. 
board, is an addition to any boat, Some 
of the new stock boats have these, but 
every boat should most certainly have one 
installed. It is a very fine fire-prevention 
measure, allowing the drip from the car- 
buretor when flooded to go right on out 
and not into the bilge where it begins to 
evaporate, causing fumes in the engine 
compartment. This is simple to design and 
not at all difficult to install—with an outlet 


in the hull alongside the carburetor. The 
necessity of this is thought to be lessened 
a great deal by the new devices for air 
intakes on carburetors, but it is a good 
device just the same, because almost any 
carburetor will drip sometime. Gasoline 
in the bilge is undoubtedly not to be de- 
sired in any quantities, no matter what 
the back-firing prevention may be on the 
carburetor. 

And while you are at it, don’t forget to 
check over the life preservers, the fire ex- 
tinguishers and other required equipment. 
To be ready to go overboard, everything 
should be in place for running as far as 
Uncle Sam is concerned, although the 
law does not require this until a boat is 
used. 

A good touch to add to the equipment 
for spring is to paint the anchors with 
aluminum paint. This brightens them up 
a lot, no matter how much the galvanizing 
may be gone from their surfaces. And this 
coating lasts, believe it or not. And an- 
other mid-season coat will keep the an- 
chors sightly all through the season. Try 
it. It’s worth while. 


ROWING THE ATLANTIC 
By Timothy Perkins 


WNERS of small boats, the world 

around, take keen interest in long 
distance exploits of navigators who dare 
the elements in boats ordinarily believed 
inadequate in size for the hazards of big 
water. There is something of the psychol- 
ogy aroused by the flight of Lindbergh 
across the Atlantic from New York to 
Paris. And since the days of doughty Lief 
Ericson, the vast distances of the Atlantic 
have lured daring men to essay apparently 
foolhardy undertakings, some of whom, 
however, were pioneers of a new day im 
the development of rapid transportation 
for human and freight cargoes. 

A number of small power craft and an 
even larger number of small sailing 
vessels have crossed the Atlantic piloted 
by men who did it for the pure love of the 
sport and the adventures certain to at- 
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tend such a voyage. However, it can hard- 
ly be said that any of these expeditions 
have been trail-biazing for world trans- 
portation of later years, although they do 
demonstrate in a striking manner the 
abilities of such boats when handled skil- 
lly. 

- we anybody in this day and age, 
when sensational exploits fill the columns 
of our daily press, remembers that two 
men once rowed an 18-foot rowboat across 
the Atlantic Ocean and lived to tell the 
tale. Limited as the rowboat’s sphere of 
progress usually is, this exploit seems 
astonishing to anyone who has tugged at 
the oars day after day and longed for a 
sail or an outboard motor, or a canoe and 
double blades. True it is that, of all modes 
of boat propulsion, the majority of us 
think that the oars are the most strenuous 
when human power is employed. 


T was back in the so-called “gay nine- 

ties”, the summer of 1896, that two 
Norwegian sailors performed this truly 
phenomenal feat. They had a lap-strake 
skiff constructed especially for the trip 
by a builder well known in those days 
and whose family have been boat-builders 
for four generations and are still building 
modern adaptations of the type used by 
these men. The boat was 18 feet and 4 
inches in length and was about 40 inches 
at the point of her greatest beam. She was 
flat bottomed, like the Seabright dory, 
and in order that she would take following 
seas efficiently, she was made a double- 
ender. This type of stern also gave her 
an easy escape and little wake. 

Water-tight compartments were built 
into bow and stern and these were in- 
tended both as dry storage space for food 
and water and also for buoyancy in case 
the boat was capsized, which the sailors 
themselves considered a certainty on such 
a hazardous voyage. To aid in righting the 
boat if and when capsized, two hand-rails 
were placed below the waterline and also 
an extra keel-strip two inches square. By 
clinging to the hand-rails and bracing the 
feet against the keel, the boat could be 
righted when capsized. She was planked 
with cedar and fastened with copper. At 





The high “Cape Cgd” bow makes this in- 
board fishing boat a fine one for breasting 
rough water 


the lowest point—doubtless, amidships— 
she had only twelve inches of free board, 
and she drew 8 inches of water when fully 
loaded. She was named The Fox, after 
Richard K. Fox, the wealthy New Yorker 
who financed the exploit. 

he Fox carried five pairs of oars, lashed 
Securely, tanks of water, including a 20- 


Write for 


These Books on Power 


Gray “Phantom Eight”, 144 H.P. at 
3300 R.P.M. Powered world’s fastest 
boat in International 51/2 Litre Class. 
Built in three power ranges. Complete 
information on request. 


GRAY MARINE MOTORS FOR 1931 








Dis 


| Model Size (Cu. In.) 


H. P. 


Weight Range 





Light 4 2%x3 75 
Four-30 L 152 
Four-30B 
Four-41 

Four-41B 
Four-44 

Four-51 

Four-56 

Four-60 283 
Six-50 
Six-55 
Six-60 
Six-70 
Six-75 
Six-81 


383 
480 
322 
3%x4% 322 











reverse gear 
152 

reverse gear 
200 


style of Four- 
227 
200 
style of Six-/50 
214 


style of Six- 
570 

of Six-75 wit|h down draft 
249 740 


Phantom§8| Racing style| with downd|raft carburet|or 


20-32 
18-33 
18-33 
30-40 


BRANNAN 


VARNA Aw 
a 


R22SSSRRRSS 


or 
Pao 


ara 


1100 
1300 
987 


seasg 

















A—2:1 Reduction Gear $75 extra on “Four-41” and smaller sizes: $90 extra on larger 
Fours and Sixes as indicated. B—Built-in Reduction Gear: 9:5 ratio, extra $160: 5:2 ratio, 





extra $210. C—Available in opposite rotation 
A 4 KI +4 . 


in pairs, with 


Pairs, with manifolds on same side. 





ifol sides. E—Available with 


rr n rr 
aluminum housings and base for lighter weight than that shown. F—Available with dual 


ignition. G—Oneway Clutch, extra $45. 


Also the Gray “Vee Drive” Gear, in two sizes and five gear ratios: available for every 
lor. Py 


type of boat, and every motor up to 200 H.P. at 3000 R.P.M. C 





P on req 


GRAY MARINE MOTOR CO. 


648 Canton Avenue 





Detroit, Michigan 








RICHARDSON CRUISABOUTS DISPLAYED AT 


NEW YORK CITY AMITYVILLE, L. I. 
Bruns-Kimball & Co. «¢ F. D. Homan 
5th Ave. & 15th St. 78 Riverside Ave. 
BOSTON, MASS. HOUSTON, TEXAS 
Walter H. Moretor Corp. Peden Company 
1043 Commonwealth Ave. 115 Broadway 
SAN FRANCISCO, CALIF. 


Boardman & Flower 
—_—- 


1740 Van Ness Ave. 


Richa 
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ADD MORE PLEASURE 
TO YOUR 
HUNTING AND FISHING TRIPS! 


30-foot Richardson Cruisabout or, in fact, a 24’ 6” 

“‘Baby’’ Richardson is an ideal floating home where you 
and your fellow fishermen and hunters can live in solid 
comfort for a week or a year. 

Their staunch, seaworthy construction permits you to stay 
out in weather that drives other yachts to shelter; their 
shallow draft enables you to go wherever the water is three 
feet or more deep. 

Richardson built boats are exceptionally low priced to 
give you unusual value. The ‘‘Baby’’ 24’ 6” Richardson is 
priced at $2400; the 30-foot Richardson Cruisabouts are 
priced from $3585 to $4385. 

See these dandy cruisers at the dealers listed here or 
write today for Cruisabout booklet ‘‘A-31"’ which is free 
for the asking. 


RICHARDSON BOAT COMPANY, INC. 
305 Sweeney Street North Tonawanda, N. Y. 


ruisaqbouls 




















Crossed the English Channel 





ABSOLUTELY SAFE 


Unsubmersible—Uncapsizable 
for OCEANS e LAKES e RIVERS 





Endorsed by leading physical culturists for Health Reduc- 


ing Purposes. 


Ideal for lifeguards, water sports, nautical tours, hunt- 
ing, fishing, yacht tending, hydroplanes, etc. 


DEALERS—Most desirable territory now open—WRITE. 


BIKE BOAT LTD. 
110 W. 18th Street 





New York City 
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SEAMAN SEA SKIFF 


Length 3 16’ o. a. x 5’ Beam 20 HP 26 miles 





H4v= a good turn of speed with load (cap. 8 per- 
sons) and increase in speed as the load is reduced 
to 26 miles with one person. 

Exceptional as runabouts, family boats, utility boats 
and yacht-tenders for ROUGH EXPOSED WATERS. 

Used extensively along the Atlantic Coast ‘‘off and 
on the beach"’ through the SURF by sport fishermen 
as the Professional uses the SEA SKIFF. Sea Skiff 
converted to a Sail boat in ten minutes. 


Sea Skiff, Sport—Speed—Safety...................... 
NINE scnseicsicnsnipseksencirninnniinisiiinnsine . 
20 H.P. Class C Outboard Motor. 


Complete F.0.B. our Works... 





«-+eeee$760.00 
Hoisting Rings for davits at 14° center Fifteen Dollars. 


Also built 12° o.a. x 4° 8” beam for davits at 10’ 
centers—Inboard Motored Sea Skiff—complete $1075.00 
—All sales F.O.B Long Branch, N. J 
Exceptional Resale Values 
We build boats from 10 ft. to 42 ft. Professional 
Sea Fisherman type, Pound Boats—Runabouts, Sedans, 
Cruisers, ete. 
Pioneer Builders of the Genuine Pamous 
Sea Bright Dories from 1841 to 1931 


SEAMAN SEA SKIFF Yours 
630B 2nd Smcaee, New York City, N. Y. at 34 St. 
Phone Caledonia 5- sesh se0s 
Shipyards and Works: 491 » Ave. 
Long Branch, N. 
Write for circular and J story of the > men who rowed across 
the Atlantic Ocean in 54 days in an 18 ft Seaman built Row Boat 
(Sea Ski f). 

















“BOAT-BOOK” 
FR EE & Tells ae 86 i 


ry ‘with motor. 
miles per hour. Wide choice 0 rd beauti- 
speedy spor for oath fishi and f iy 
8 8 m ingen ‘amily 
+ lew facilities bring you better 
boats at unrivaled dood 


Write for it- NOW! 


~~ of what t of boat 
er eral, finditintl Fhe! a 
-Book.’” 


Sent | SB NOM! No, ob ater 


BOYD-MARTIN BOAT CO. 
512 Cass Avenue, Bay City, Mich, 


BOYOHMARTIN| 











’ this spring 

a t Sgrd usual cost rakes 
Thousands with no experience whatever have as- 
sembled Brooks boats and saved themselves a lot of 
money-—as much as 2/3 the usual cost. You, too, 
can build in your spare time this spring, a run- 
about, outboard speedster, cruiser, sailboat or any 
craft your fancy desires. It’s simple. We send you 
the parts—all accurately cut and numbered—with 
clear instructions. You fit them together. Now’s 
the time to choose your craft. Send 10c for details 
of 38 different Brooks models, designed by leading 
naval architects Write today. 


BROOKS BOAT CO., INC. 
Dept. 11E 








Hammer Folding Boats 


are leading in Speed and Safety. Wooden Framework. 


Unbreakable skin. Ideal and beautiful small craft for 
paddle, sail or outboard motor. Take anywhere, set up in 


a_few minutes. 
HAMMER FOLDING BOAT CO., 40! Broadway, N.Y.C. 


The Boat of your Dreams 


in your spare | Sime 


Saginaw West Side, Mich. | 
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gallon tank forward and a series of four 
10-gallon tanks aft. She carried six gal- 
lons of oil to pour on troubled waters. 
No foolin’! Also, two gallons of oil for 
signal lights, Coston lights, red and white 
signals, canned meats, oatmeal, a stove, 
100 pounds of bread—and a compass and 
sextant for navigation purposes. By means 
of the last two they could get their lati- 
tude but dead reckoning was necessary for 
longitude. A light sea anchor—by which 
she could heave to and lie with her bow 
to the seas—was also included in the 
necessarily limited equipment. 

The men who set out in this tiny craft 
to row across the Atlantic Ocean were 
two Norse clammers, George Herbo and 
Frank Samuelson. Both were hardy men 
of the sea and had they not been, they 
would never have been heard from again 
after they were lost to view off Sandy 
Hook. They left the Battery on the lower 
tip of Manhattan Island at 5:00 P.M., 
June 6, 6 

They did not go out past Nantucket 
Lightship, as do the trans-Atlantic vessels, 
but held south of the regular traffic lane 
across the north Atlantic. It was poor 
business to add anything to that voyage 
of something like 3,250 miles. They made 
for the Gulf Stream, which, while choppy, 
would aid them greatly in their passage 
eastward. It was estimated that this aid 
would amount to about one nautical mile 
per hour in addition to their own rowing, 
and they thought they could make the pas- 
sage at this rate—about 50 to 54 miles a 
day—in 65 days. They actually did it in 
11 days less than this. 

On July 10 the two Norsemen had the 
wildest adventure of their trip. The Fox 
was capsized after a brave fight against 
towering seas, and the men had the duck- 
ing of ‘their lives. She remained afloat 
and upright, however, and it took des- 
perate bailing with seas breaking over her 
to get her afloat again. Everythirig that 


wasn’t lashed down was lost, and it was 
days 


five before the storm abated. 


another Norwegian barque, obtained more 
food from them—and continued the grind, 
It had then become just that—a grind— 
for both were now stale from prolonged 
muscular exertion. On they went, how- 
ever, at a snail’s pace. 

It was on the morning of July 31, just 
54 days after they had “started from the 
Battery, that they reached the Scilly 
Islands and their arrival was cabled 
around the-world. Later they rowed— 
after a rest—over to Havre, and after a 
tour of Europe, sailed for home. 

The Fox was lashed on deck of a vessel] 
which ran into head storms such as no 
tiny skiff could have weathered. Fuel ran 
out when the vessel was still 250 miles 
out from New York. So Herbo and 
Samuelson unlashed The Fox, put her 
overboard, and rowed to New York—250 
miles—and secured aid for the vessel! 

Both men made money out of the ex- 
ploit—for a time—and spent it. And six 
years after their voyage, they went back 
to clamming on a rusty sloop around 
Sandy Hook. 


RECOGNIZED OUTBOARD 
RECORDS 


By Russ Gudgeon 


NLY twenty-four American records 

remain on the books for outboard- 
race drivers to shoot at this year under 
the 1931 outboard racing rules. 

With the 10-mile competition eliminated 
and the drivers placed in two classifica- 
tions, amateur and professional, only 
twelve competition records will be recog- 
nized in each division, for the one-mile 
trials and five-mile events. 

Racing officials throughout the country 
have voiced approval of this legislation 
by the racing commission of the National 
Outboard Association, which has greatly 
simplified the rules. 

“Like every other sport, outboard rac- 
ing now has only one dividing line,” said 





A folding kayak behaves nicely with sail and lee-boards as well as with a paddle 


Doggedly they continued toward Europe. 

They sighted their first vessel on July 
15. It was the Norwegian barque, Sita, 
and the skipper and crew took the lone 
voyagers aboard, gave them plenty of hot 
food which was the first they had eaten 
since they had been capsized. Then they 
insisted on being placed back aboard The 
Fox to resume the eastward voyage. The 
Sita was going that way, too, but they 
wouldn’t give up the rowboat plan of 
crossing the ocean. 

Later, they fell in with the Eugene, 


one prominent eastern official. “Placing 
the drivers in either professional or ama- 
teur divisions is good for both the sport 
and the drivers.” 

Cutting the number of divisions to two 
will not only create larger fields in out- 
board races this year, but keener competi- 
tion is expected. The mile trials, with only 
two heats required instead of six to make 
a record, should draw a larger number of 
speed-title aspirants. Through the elimina- 
tion of the six heats, the number of time 
trials can thus be increased at regattas. 
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All of the existing outboard records 
were set during the hectic speed year of 
1930 when dozens of new marks were es- 
tablished in practically every major re- 
gatta. . 

These records were made with the 
heavier boats which were required under 
last year’s rules. Despite the added 
weight, the 1930 marks surpassed the old 
records with one exception, that in Divi- 
sion I, Class B, one-mile trials. Here 
Elliott Spencer’s 42.987 miles an hour, a 
record under the new weights, failed to 
top the 43.97 miles an hour made in that 
division and class with a lighter boat in 
1929 by Bill Lyon. 

A table of existing outboard records 
follows :— 

DIVISION I (AMATEUR). 
One Mile 


i and ; 
e “Speed Boat Driver 
A—31.916 Mangler Mildred Hickey 


Elliott Spencer 
H. G. Ferguson 
Roger Swartwood 


B—42.987 Toy 
C—46.437 Blue Streak 
D—48.739 Cuspidor z 
E—44.776 Little Casino Julius Petriak 
F—45.475 Cuspidor Ray Pantages 
Five Miles 
A—32.756 Misstep II Bertram Steacie 
B—41.002 Toy Elliott Spencer 
C—44.776 Banter Donald Graham 
D—47.67 Blue Streak H. G. Ferguson 
E—45.616 Gallant Fox C. G. Stewart 
F—47.368 Miss Hollywood Roger Swartwood 


DIVISION II (PROFESSIONAL). 
One Mile 


A—32.297 Midget Hilda Mueller 
B—40.54 Apache Kid Carl Koeffler 
C—45.847 Sheehyflier I F. C. Sheehy 
D—47.49 M-251 Richard Neal 
E—44.489 Oh-My VI Ray Pregenzer Jr. 
F--50.934 Oh-My VI Ray Pregenzer Jr. 
Five Miles 
A—32.315 Midget Hilda Mueller 
B—41.475 Miss Galena Howard L. Myers 
C—43.373 Birm-Ala George Cost 
D—45.454 Saugatuck Too Willis Overton 
E—42.056 Oh-My VI Ray Pregenzer Jr. 
F—46.035 Oh-My VI Ray Pregenzer Jr. 





Tell us about your narrowest escape 
from death. Read the details on 
page 114 











INTERNATIONAL CONTEST 
IN JUNE 


NTEREST is being manifested in the 

team of boats which will soon be taken 
to England to compete for the champion- 
ship and the trophy in the new 5%4-litre or 
“International” class, created last year for 
competition between boats from England 
and the United States. These boats are 
limited to certain stock motors of not more 
than 335 cubic inches piston displacement 
or 5% litres, European measurement, and 
the hulls are unrestricted as to design or 
weight, but their length must be not less 
than 20 feet over all. 

The class is new and not many boats 
have yet been completed, although a large 
number are ordered by sportsmen in all 
parts of the country from well-known 
builders for competition in this country 
later in the season. Events for the class 
will be included in practically every re- 
gatta of major importance in this country 
and by the end of the year we will see some 
exciting contests by drivers of these fast 
little boats. They can be built at the best 
yards by the leading designers for about 
$3,000 and this contrasts well with Gold 
Cup challengers which cost close to $20,- 

. The best time made by one of these 
boats, according to the files of the Ameri- 
can Power Boat Association, is that hung 
up at Red Bank, New Jersey, last year 
when Phantom, driven by H. Lutcher 
Brown of Houston, Texas, stepped 15 
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BOAT BUILDERS 


KERMATH 


Marine En eines 


loo you’re planning on a new boat or repowering 





The new Richardson 

30-ft. Runabout may 

be powered with the 
Sea-Master “Six” 


your present one. If so, you need a power plant that packs 

an honest-to-goodness, day-in-day-out power punch with 
plenty of stamina, long life, low upkeep, easy starting and 
dependability back of it for that extra measure of quality 
you’re looking for today. Kermath build sixteen different 
models—each a real marine engine, designed for marine work 
—not an automobile conversion of questionable ability where 
the going may be rough. Kermaths range from 2-cylinder 4- 
horsepower to 12-cylinder V-type 400-horsepower models, 
built for years of use in the 18-foot launch or the 80-foot 
cruiser. Write for the new Kermath catalog. 


KERMATH ENGINES POWER 


Chris-Craft - Hackercraft - Dart - Gar Wood - A.C. F. - Cape Cod 
Dawn - Matthews - Richardson - Dunphy - Fairform Flyers - Sea Lyon 
Robinson - Corsair - Staples Johnson - Wheeler - Whitney - Doane 


KERMATH MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
5888 Commonwealth Avenue, Detroit, Mich. 


PLANES 416-FOOTER 4118 M.P.H. 


ONLY Yet Priced Within 
$ | i fo. Reach of All! 
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The new Caille Red Head Model 16 will out-perform any motor 
of similar price. At $135, it represents the greatest value in the 
outboard field. Handles an t from 12 to 18 feet—and will 
plane a 16-footer carrying three passengers and make 17 to 18 
miles per hour. Or, it can be throttled down to as so slow 
you can count the propeller revolutions. At its slowest s 
you can easily cast from the t. It is simple, trouble-free, 
easy starting. The weight is only 55 lbs., so it is truly portable. 
Its brother motor—the same identical motor, only timed and 
equipped for racing—holds every Class A speed ‘or family 
and p boating, here is speed enough for a thrill, yet perfect safety. For 
hunting and fishing, you have speed to get there quickiy, yet flexibility that 
its slowing down to any desired speed for tro ling, ete. The first cost is 
within reach of alli—amazingly low, quality id Mechanical simplicity 
assures absolute Gependability and Tow operating and maintenance costs. 


See the New Caille Red Head Model 16 at your 
dealer's, or mail coupon for full information < 












CAILLE MOTOR COMPANY 
6335 Second Blvd. Detroit, Mich. 
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OUTBOARD MOTOR 
KIT 





Parcel Post 
SPECIAL PRICE $3.95 © Prepaid 
Also Boat Supplies, Canoes, Outboard Boats, Outboard 


Motors, Rowboats, Runabouts, Cruisers 
DEALERS: write for equipment catalog ‘‘D’’ and discounts. 


ARMSTRONG & GALBRAITH Inc. 
77 BARCLAY ST. 373-F FOURTH AV. 
New York City 








LUDINGION 


Drive It! 
Beach It! 


ANYWHERE 


A FEATURE OF THE 

SPORTSHIP ——- $1295 conve 

—F. O. B. Factory 
Sportsmen! Here's your boat. New stern- 
drive unit allows you to hunt or fish in shal- 
lowest waters. Unit slides over obstacles. 
Steers with remarkable agility. Sturdy 17-ft. 
runabout. Quiet Gray motor. Reverse Gear. 
Speeds up to 29 m.p.h. comfortably. For- 
ward cockpits seat six. Write for full details, 
Ludington Boat Corp., E. Greenwich, R. |. 


AAs ORE 8 HM 
WHEELER “PLAYMATES 


A Glorious Summer 
on the Water 


Created under the personal vigilance of the 
Wheeler family and distinguished for their 
rugged and perfect construction, smart 
lines and magic responsiveness, Wheeler 
“Playmates” afford the pleasure-loving 
sportsman a summer of uninterrupted ha 

piness. No other boat is so faultless 

equipped for comfort; in no other boat will 
you experience such a complete sense of se- 
curity. Twenty-one distinctive models, 22 ft. 
to 62 ft., at prices from $2,250 to $37,500. 


Write for Catalog ‘‘F”’ 
WHEELER SHIPYARD 


Foot Harway Avenue, Brooklyn, New York 
Phone: MAyflower 9—7600 
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miles at an average speed of 45.894 an 
hour, paced by Sparrow, a 151-cubic-inch 
hydroplane. Phantom was defeated at De- 
troit by Miss Britain I of Hubert Scott- 
Paine of England, in slower time. Phan- 
tom capsized on the course because of a 
wave thrown by a fast runabout which had 
no business going at such speed during the 
race. 

The rules for international competition 
in this class allow a team of three boats 
from each country, and the present pros- 
pects are that H. L. Brown’s Phantom will 
head the American team, assisted by boats 
recently built for Aaron DeRoy of Detroit 
and Charles Moultrop of Bay City, Michi- 
gan. The race will take place at South- 
ampton, England, in June. 


EVENTS FOR 1931 
LLOWING is a schedule of the 


race meets and contests announced for 

1931. Others are being added daily, how- 

ever, as the season promises to be a stren- 

uous one. 

April 21—Clear Lake, Tex., Outboards. 

April 23-26—Long Beach-San Francisco 
Cruiser Race. 

May 9—Albany-New York Outboard 
Marathon. 

May 16-17—Long Beach-Newport- Bay, 
Cal., Runabouts. 

May 30—Mays Landing, N. J. 

June 14—Lakewood, N. J. 

June 19-20—Havre De Grace, Md. 

June 21—Around Staten Island. 

June 21—Ocean Race, Corinthian Yacht 
Club, Philadelphia. 

June 28—Around Manhattan Island. 

June 28—Riverview Yacht Club, Rancocas 
Creek, N. J. 

July 4—Trenton, N. J. 

July 4—Long Beach, Cal. 

July 4-5—Albany, N. Y. 

July 10-11—Seneca Lake, Geneva, N. Y. 

July 11—N.Y.A.C. Cruiser Race, Block 
Island, R. I. 

July 18-19—Long Beach-Newport Har- 
bor, Cal. (Auxiliaries). 

July 19—Newark- Midland Beach, N. J. 
(Graham Trophy). 

July 19—Somers Point, N. J. 

July 25—Wildwood, N. J. 

July 26—Lake Wallenpaupack, Hawley, 
> 


a. 

July 30-31—Bay City, Mich. 

August 1—Brigantine, N. J. 

August 7-8—Miles River, Md. 

August 15—Gold Cup Races, Montauk, 
£.. 

August 15-16—Greenwood Lake, N. J. 

August 20-22—Lake Sunapee, N. H. 

August 21—Boothbay Harbor, Me. 

August 22-23—National Sweepstakes, Red 
Bank, N. J. 

August 29-30—New Jersey Outboard 
Championships, Stone Harbor, N. J. 

Sept. 4-7—Detroit, Mich. 

Sept. 4-7—Long Beach, Cal.-Eusenda, 
Mexico. 

Sept. 5—Margate-Longport, N. J. 

Sept. 6—Somers Point, N. J. 

Sept. 7—Ocean City, N. J. 

Sept. 7—Clear Lake, Tex. 

Sept. 12-13—Eastern Outboard Champion- 
ships. 

Sept. 12—Bristol, Pa. 

Sept. 13—Sheepshead Bay, N. Y., Ocean 
Handicap Race. 

Sept. 18-19—President’s Cup, Washing- 
toa, BD. €. 

Sept. 25-26—Philadelphia, Lipton Trophy. 

Oct. 10-12—National Outboard Champion- 
ships, Cal. 

Nov. 14-15—Long Beach-Catalina and 
return, Runabout Race. 
















BUILDERS OF GOOD BOATs 





DUCK BOATS FLAT BOATS 


Boats built to be sold and stay sold. 


SHELL LAKE BOAT CO., INC. 
Shell Lake Wisconsin 


FOR 35 YEARS 


a - . 
PLELEEEE PEGI ELL) 








Smooth built outboards—lead the fleet. 


SPEED BOATS 


Write for Folder § 





















B & E Perfect Folding Boat 


Great for Fishing, Tourists or Ducking. Just fits 


the running board. Set up in 2 minutes. One piece 
boat. All wood outside. Rigid, Watertight, Seaworthy. 
Handles outboard motor. 


Write for folder “F’’. Dealers Wanted. 
BAIR & EDGERTON BOAT WORKS 


Glen Cove, Long Island, N. Y. 








weight 
canvas 


Prices 





“Finest Folding Boat Made” 


A sturdy folding boat. Easily carried. Light- 
, wooden skeleton. Vulcanized rubber and 


“Water ready’ in 15 minutes. Unsurpassed for 
cruising, fishing, vacation trips. 
An ESKANOE for every purpose. . 


Send for free ESKANOE booklet. 


170 West 83rd St., New York City 


ESKANOE 
EEE 


cover. Frame adjusted by automatic locks. 


from $78. Packs into Knapsack. 


KAYAK BOAT CO. 











AMAZI 
NEW RUBBER BOAT 
NEW! For Fishing, Swim- 
ming, Camping, Trapping, 
Water Sports, Duck Hunting, 
Rowing. As a Tender, Life- 
boat, Bathtub. Rolls up like a 
blanket. Toted in duffle bag 
with pump and take-down oars. 
Inflated in 5 minutes. Two air 
chambers make it safe, non- 
sinkable, non-capsizable. Ideal 
for children. Used by Govern- 
ment here and Europe. Thou- 
sands im use. Through your 
dealer or direct from, factory. 


Write for 


DAYS’ FREE TRIAL 


ZING 





THE FLATO BOAT 


Catalog and 10 
IAL. The Boat in a Bag 


THE NEW ENGLAND AIRSHIP COMPANY 
87 Willow St. New Haven, Conn. 








perience 





Dept. E 


Star Non-sinkable Metal Boats 





A complete line of flat and Semi-round bot- 
tom for rowing and light outboard motors. 
Special V bottom and round bottom outboard 
motor boats. Metal Canoes. 

Star Metal Boats are best. They will not dry out 
and leak. Very little upkeep. Seventeen years ¢=- 


at real money saving prices 


in boat building. Catalog free. 


0. 
STAR TANK & BOAT C i saten, tal 
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QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS aw 
THE FANTAIL SQUATS 


Motor Boat EpiTor: ; 
Tt... an 18-foot boat which has a 5'%4-foot 
beam, is of “V”-bottom design with a fantail 
stern. The engine is set about two-thirds of the 
distance aft from the stem and the shaft is 
short and at an angle. When at full throttle she 
squats low in the stern until the water is almost 
even with the gunwale and the bow rises up high. 
Would a smaller propeller help this? I have 
a notion that too large a column of water is 
being pushed backward by the propeller, that 
the diameter of the wheel is too great. It is a 
14 x 14 three-bladed one with wide blades, and 
the power plant which drives it is a four- 
horsepower, single-cylinder marine motor turn- 
ing at 900 r.p.m. 








W ACCAMAW 
MOTOR | 
CARRIER 


Designed and made especially 
for carrying your Outboard 
motor when you go fishing. 


Francis V. Hiccins. 


Ans.—You might help out a bit by putting 
on a 14 x 10 propeller, but she will always squat 
in speed. The reason is because the fantail stern- 
lines are such as to allow her to do just that— 
squat. Also I doubt if that motor is able to 
turn that propeller up to 900 r.p.m. The only 
other recourse would be ~ —f . boat eee 
design and install a squat board which will hold : es ‘ 7 
the oe up higher on the water. A two-bladed Advertising price, delivered $5, -00 
propeller of the dimensions suggested would east of Mississippi River West of river $5.25 
be better than a three-bladed one, perhaps. How- . 
ever, I would not take any responsibility in ad- 
vising the propeller you should buy. 

For that, write to the propeller manufacturers, 











giving them full details, and their engineering We also make Planting Irons, Thinning axes, Brush 
department will make a recommendation which ca. Z z 
Sil te gratty dhoee te the tight Ging. knives, FIRE RAKES, Swatters, Axes, Hoes and 


Motor Boat Eprtor. other items for the FORESTER. 
THE GOLD CUP 


Motor Boat Epitor: . . : 
gage y THE COUNCIL TOOL CO. Manufacturers Wananish, N. C. 


trophy of American motor-boat racing? Is this 
in order of time or importance? : 
What are the present rules governing the 


Gold Cup boats? Can any fast runabout enter oy KOW ll E GA N 
it? Why don’t they organize such contests for Boats Bi, Canoes 


stock boats only? 


ited. It was presented to the infant American If you want the best buy a Sk heg R bly priced and as de- j 
Meise Meat Aasociation im 1904 by the Golan pendable as Uncle Abe and David. Write today for FREE CATALOG to j 


bia Yacht Club of New York City as a per- SKOWHEGAN BOAT & CANOE cA. 205 Hathaway a... Skowhegan, Maine i 
petual challenge trophy. The A. P. B. A., now s'} 
almost nation-wide in its jurisdiction—with the ; 
exception of the Mississippi Valley Power Boat 


‘sor'ita Sai's few" mentor cay 2 || A QUART OF OIL LASTS A WEEK 


For years—until 1922—the Cup allowed unlimi- 


ted horsepower, and Gar Wood, holder of the 
British International Trophy in the same class, 

=-CROSS SEA GULL= 
25 H.P.—“C” CLASS—TWIN 

















Wa ter G.. MacDovueat. 









Ans.—The Gold Cup was the first motor-boat 
racing trophy in this country, or is so accred- 




















won it often. Then it was made into a develop- 
ment race; that is, limitations were inaugurated, 
such as limiting the power plant to a total piston 
displacement or total firing-chamber area of 625 
cubic inches. At 3,000 r.p.m. this gives about 
300 horsepower and for several years, only dis- 
placement or non-step hulls were allowed. Then, 
when this type had apparently reached its high- 
est stage of development, the hydroplane or step- 
boat was again allowed in it. 

Various hull-weight and structural _restric- 
tions are in the present rules, all aimed to de- 
velop efficient boats rather than racing freaks. 
The exhaust, for instance, must be aft of the 
driver’s seat, the decks must support a man’s 
weight, air-tight compartments are required, and 
full Federal equipment must be carried during 
the race. The motor must be under hatches and 
there is a total-weight minimum which allows 
the builder to construct a sturdy craft. 

Fast runabouts could enter it if they were pos- 
sessed of power plants not over 625 cubic inches 
and—as is certain they would be—sufficiently 
long in hull and heavy in weight. They wouldn't 
have a ghost of a show, as shown by the fate = 
of pSaeipoenens boat which raced ee year and CROSS GEAR & ENGINE COMPANY 
perform creditably, but was hopelessly out- 
classed by the step-boats. 3262 Bellevue Ave. Detroit, Michigan 


Unfold your boat and Shove Offf | 


terest the owners of fast stock runabouts in such 

contests and events of the kind are now on every 

Major regatta program, but as yet only one 

great trophy has been offered for such a con- 

test, and that was for a 16-foot Class A run- 
Toss your Acme into your car, or carry it over your shoulder. When you get to the water 
unfold it, and in eight minutes you can shove off. That's what you can do when you own 
an Acme Folding Boat or Canoe. These boats will do anything wooden boats can do—and 
far more. They are lighter, easier to handle and far safer. They won't snag, tear or leak. 
They are built for rough usage. They will carry three heavy men and all dunnage with ease. 


about contest to be held each year as part of the 
Great With Outboard Motors 


Detroit regatta during the Labor Day week-end. 
Thirty-six years’ experience building Acmes. Sold all over the world. Mail coupon and get 


Motor Boat EprrTor. 
RIGHT- OR LEFT-HAND PROPELLERS 

the facts. Learn how they are built and 
just what they can do. The ideal boat 


Motor Boat Epitor: 
hat is a right-hand or a left-hand propeller? 
for your fishing, hunting and outing A 
trips. Prices surprisingly low. Use the ACME BOAT C q 


It must relate to the way it turns. But where 
0. . 
coupon—or write—today. 51 Second St., Miamisburg, Ohio B 





QUIET—ECONOMICAL—FAST 





The Finest Outboard Motor in the World i 


Drop A Post Card For Information. 














do you stand to look at it—inside the boat facing 
aft, or aft of the transom looking forward? 
Ouiver H. Mirsurn. 








Ans.—Stand behind the boat, looking toward ACME BOAT CO. Ont 0 setintine on your line of Folding Boats 
the stern. A right-hand propeller is then one 51 Second St. Miamisburg, Ohio ‘ 
that turns clockwise from this angle and a left- Name 
hand propeller is one that turns anti-clockwise. Bt. B NO. ceccc.. 





Motor Boat Epitor. 
(END OF SPORTSMEN AFLOAT) 
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« This little 17-foot Chris-Craft runabout has all the style and snap of the 


real big fellows 


. 1931 Elco 27-foot trunk-cabin cruiser with overnight accommodations 


for four persons 


. A spacious cruiser in 171% feet is the 1931 Pen Yann “Babyacht’’, capable 


of speed up to 24 miles with an outboard motor 


. The 20-foot Sea Sled is exceptionally beamy and dry in a seaway 
. Here is a Thompson outboard runabout that carries five at a lively clip 
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. The 30-foot Wheeler Playmate embodies both speed and ability in all sorts 


of rough water 


. It takes two to see this Hooton racer go at full throttle 
. This 12-foot Kennebec hydroplane with rounded chines is an excellent 


sign in every respect 


. Space aplenty for five people in this sleek Century Traveller 
. The big cockpit, short awning and day cabin and ample speed make this 


Richardson Cruisabout an ideal fishing cruiser 
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EASIER THAN A 
FISH TO HANDLE 


You immediately get the “feel” of an Old 
Town Boat, and it’s hard to believe you’re 
steering! She seems to go wherever you want, 
without even pressing the tiller. Old Town 
has a reputation for boats that don’t need a 
heavy hand at the helm. And Old Town has 
a reputation for durable boats, too. 

Easy to handle . . . hard to wear out... 
fast as a fish with an appetite. That’s an Old 
Town! Free catalog shows prices of many 
motor-driven models. Some with sponsons. 
Also canoes; dinghies; rowboats; big, fast, 8 

@ seaworthy, all-wood, outboard family-boats; 
and speedy step-planes. Write today. Old 
Town Canoe Co., 215 Middle St., Old Town, 


Maine. 








“Old Town Boats” 








Vacation Days! 


Enjoy many healthful, happy 
outdoor days with a Klepper Fold- 
ing Kayak. Ideal for camping, fish- 
ing, water sports, week-ends on river, 
lake or seashore. Use paddle, sail or 
outboard motor. Excels in 
safety, durability, convenience. 
anywhere—weighs only 35 

packed. Set up in a few minutes. 

New low prices—$59.50 up. 
Write for circular, ‘“Waters 
Are Calling’’. 

Hofinger Folding Boat Co. 
De 9 tation 


‘+ Y 
> incinnati, Chio 4 


Always Ready 
To Use 


Pioneer Metal Boats never dry 
out—do not leak—no upkeep, 
fuss or worry—Always Ready. 
Most Complete Line 



















To Choose From 
Runabouts — Out- 
board Motor Boats 
—Row Boats. 14 
models in 51 sizes 
Better Boats 


Ask For Less Money 
Your $32.00 to $135.00. 
Dealer Get a _ Pioneer 


and get the last 
word in boating 
today. It will satisfaction for 
save you money less money. 
PIONEER MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
Builders of Quality Boats for Nineteen Years 
627 Perry Street Middlebury, Indiana 


Write for our © 
3-color catalogue 








GREEN BAY HUNTING BOAT 
Standard of its class—Built only by Kidney—used by 
more than 10,000 leading sportsmen. Catalog Free. 


Dan Kidney & Sons, Inc., . West De Pere, Wi i 
Chicago—Von Longerks PKhickies 53‘ south Wabash Ave.” 





Airrow Motor Boats 





Built for Outboard Motors. Designed for safety 
and speed. Priced $38. to $80. Write for free catalog. 


AIR-FED MFG.CO.  463S. 7th St. Quincy, III. 





ABOUT TROUT AND FLIES 
(Continued from page 81) 


trick which will save one many a large 
trout. It is surely something worth striv- 
ing for. 

While I have often found it necessary 
to use very small flies at times when trout 
were taking such flies from the surface, 
I have always felt that it was poor prac- 
tice to use anything smaller than twelves 
when fishing over water where no natural 
flies were in evidence. To show how fool- 
ish it is to persist in such beliefs at times 
I’m going to tell one on myself. 

For a number of years a friend of mine 
who owns a stretch of a beautiful moun- 
tain stream has been inviting me to visit 
her and make a try for the fat native 
trout it contains. I kept putting the visit 
off because I understood that the trout 
ran small, and I thought they would be 
so easy to catch that it wouldn’t be inter- 
esting. 

Finally, I decided to accept the invita- 
tion and went there with a new lot of 
fan-wing Royal Coachman flies tied on 
Nos. 10 and 12 hooks. I felt sure that they 
would slaughter the best trout the stream 
contained. 

Mrs. Morrell looked at my flies quiz- 
zically. “Surely you do not intend using 
those?” From the tone of her voice I 
could not tell whether it was a statement 
or a question. 

“Of course, I do,” I said positively. 
“They will take trout here just as well as 
they do everywhere else.” 

She shook her head in the negative. 
“You'll never take any good trout from 
this stream with those sailboats,” she 
asserted. “If you really want to take some 
fish, you should use nothing larger than 
fourteens ; and to be candid, I do not think 
a fan-wing would be any good here, even 
if it was as small as fourteen.” 


OW I know that Mrs. Morrell knows 

her stream. I also know that she 
knows her fishing, and I should have taken 
her advice and put on the No. 14 Pink 
Lady she wanted to give me—but I didn’t. 
I really thought that the fan-wing Royal 
would catch the most fish. 

Well, the day went on. Pardner Bill 
and I went upstream together, with Mrs. 
Morrell walking behind, telling us where 
the best fish were to be found. The show- 
ing we made was terrible. All we did was 
to get half-hearted rises from small trout, 
and every once in a while I could hear 
our hostess remark to my wife: “Oh, dear! 
If they would only put on a sensible fly!” 

The afternoon fishing was carried on in 
the same manner. We did the best casting 
we were capable of, but could not take 
a fish. Pardner Bill finally succumbed to 
the strain and put on one of Mrs. Morrell’s 
Pink Ladies. He started to take trout at 
once, although he did miss a lot of rises 
because it was almost impossible to see 
the fly on the water. 

It drew near the time to call it a day. 
Mine Hostess and Bill decided to quit, but 
I kept on. After they left, I took out my 
fly box and went through it carefully. I 
found one lonely No. 16 light Cahill and 
decided to give the tiny thing a try. 

The first cast with it brought action so 
quickly that I lost my poise and took it 
away from the trout with a violent strike. 
And now comes the really shameful part 
of it all, and I’ll admit that it’s hard to 
tell about it. After having spent years in 
perfecting my strike, after having that very 
season experimented to the extent of posi- 
tively proving that a fast strike is a sure 
way to court disaster, I rose in the next 
few minutes five really good trout and 
struck so fast and furiously that I took 

(Continued on page 99) 
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OUTBOARD BOATS $60 and up 


The most complete line offered by any builder, 
made by the ‘“‘World’s Largest Manufacturer 
of Outboard Motor Boats.”’ 


T-V-T Model 

The T-V-T Model was originated by us, and 
the fact that it has been copied so widely, attests 
the merits of this model. This model is made in 
five different sizes, and trimmed in four different 
ways to give you an assortment to choose from. 
They are strong, staunch and durable boats, 
absolutely safe and seaworthy, and are not only 
very fast, but they bank on the turn and will 
make a sharp turn with the motor wide open. 
They are smooth-riding and comfortable—very 
buoyant on choppy water, and ride over large 
waves instead of cutting through them. 


T-V-B Step-a-long 
The Step-a-long is designed similar to our regu- 
lar V-bottom boats but it has a semi-step, 
which is an entirely new feature, which gives 
this boat two-point bearing on the water. It 
has the carrying capacity of a regular V-bottom 
voat and the speed and performance of a racer. 


T-V-T Lake Model and T-V-T Sea Model 
These boats are similar to our regular T-V-T 
Model, but they are designed especially for use 
on rough water. They are practically untipable 
and will stay perfectly dry in a sea that would 
swamp an ordinary t. 


Rowboats $48 and up 
The most complete line ever offered, at real 
money-saving prices. Easy to row and handle 
with oars. 


a 


Canoes $50 and up 
Some all wood, others canvas covered. Also 
sponson canoes. Light, swift, safe, strong and 
durable. Choice of many distinctive color com- 
binations. 


Motor Boat $760 
Sixteen-foot mahogany motor boat with 40 H.P. 
and 45 H.P. engines installed. Speed up to 34 
miles an hour. 


FREE CATALOG Shows All 
25 Models illustrated and fully de- 
scribed. Prices surprisingly low. 


2 Big Factories 


Write to factory nearest you. State kind of 
t you are interested in. (48) 


SAVE MONEY—ORDER BY MAIL 


THOMPSON Bros. Boat Mrc. Co. 


= —_ St. 101 Elm St. 
ESHTIGO P’rite to CORTLAND 
WISCONSIN (either Place NEW YORK 
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KNOW YOUR WEATHER 
By Hal Leavitt 


HE weather affects everyone. No- 

where is it possible to find a human 

being who is not concerned, direct- 

ly or indirectly, by the kind of 
weather that is each day meted out to him. 
On it depends the comfort, convenience, 
safety and prosperity of mankind, while 
even one’s disposition corresponds to that 
of a bright, sunny day or a gloomy, disa- 
greeable one. Because of its extreme im- 
portance to all, it is not strange that, 
from earliest times, signs and omens have 
been sought by which to foretell the 
weather. 

Before the day of scientific forecast, 
with its high- and low-pressure areas, 
movement and progress of storms, di- 
rection and speed of winds, etc., 
weather forecast was entirely by 
personal observation. Let a sailor, 
a backwoods farmer, or some 
hard-blown, leather-faced river- 
man take a squint at the weather 
and its “signs” and, three times 
out of four, he could give you a 
very accurate prediction of what 
the next few hours would bring 
in the way of weather. It was es- 
sential to his well being and often- 
times to his safety that he be able 
to do this. 

Despite the fact that truly wea- 
ther-wise people are becoming 
scarce, weather observation is still 
of importance and practical use. 
It is of particular value to the 
chap who goes into the wilder- 
ness where the published weather 
forecasts are not likely to exist. 
A knowledge of the weather may 
cause him to change his plans to 
advantage, and it might even pre- 
vent a nasty situation during a 
squall on some big, wind-swept 
lake. Aside from its practical use, 
there is much pleasure to be de- 
rived from an intimate knowledge 
of clouds, winds, sky and heavenly 
bodies, such as necessarily comes 
from a study of forecasting the 
weather. 

Unfortunately, there are no in- 
fallible rules to follow, for the 
weather is apt to be as fickle as 
the most temperamental opera 
singer could ever be. However, 
certain signs and factors point to 
definite weather changes to follow, 





and tera? Wee 
Edited by Donatp H. Cote 





This department is intended to be a com- 
mon meeting ground for campers, wood- 
crafters and nature lovers. Kinks and ideas 
concerning the trails and woods, and nature 
notes are welcomed for publication. 

Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











and while a change in temperature or at- 
mospheric conditions might spoil an ap- 
parently logical prediction, in the major- 
ity of cases the sequence of events comes 
about as scheduled. 

It remains then for the chap who would 
be weather-minded to familiarize himself 
with these preceding conditions. He must, 
however, sort out from the maze of wea- 
ther proverbs and signs that have been 
handed down through centuries those that 
are based on sound principles, and throw 
out those that are utterly without founda- 


The high, thin cirrus clouds are often seen at night 





tion—the offspring of imagination, super- 
stition and what not. It goes without say- 
ing that these signs are in no way respon- 
sible for weather changes, but are them- 
selves the result of atmospheric conditions 
that influence the weather—hence their 
value as signs. 

The color of the sky and appearance of 
the sun, moon and stars are good weather 
indicators. This is because they clearly 
show the state of the atmosphere, which 
is the best reflector of what the weather 
is about to do. The most familiar of these 
signs concern the sunrise and sunset. A 
clear sunset in a red evening sky denotes a 
relatively dry atmosphere, and for this 
reason is a good omen of fair weather on 
the following day. If the sky color is yel- 
low or greenish, then the probability of 
clear weather is even greater, for in order 
to be seen, these colors require an excep- 
tionally dry atmosphere. On the 
other hand, a sunset in an overcast 
or hazy sky denotes very humid 
air which is being condensed into 
clouds by a low temperature aloft, 
a condition essential and favorable 
to storms. The workings of Na- 
ture during the night are such, 
however, that the reverse of this 
is true in the morning. A gray 
sunrise, with an early morning 
fog rising from the rivers, lakes 
and marshes of the lowlands, gives 
promise of a good day, while a 
red sunrise is to be regarded with 
much suspicion. This relation of 
sunset and sunrise to the weather 
bears out the two old proverbs: 


Evening red, morning gray, 
Two sure signs of one fine day. 


An evening gray and a morning red 
Will send the shepherd wet to bed. 


ITH a sharply defined hor- 

izon, a close observer is 
sometimes rewarded by the sight 
of a green flash of light just as 
the sun is disappearing in the eve- 
ning. This green flash, or “green 
ray,’ as it is sometimes called, 
can be seen only when the air is 
exceptionally clear and free from 
humidity. It is therefore an excel- 
lent sign of continued good 
weather. 

Many conditions of the weather 
have been, and still are, attributed 
to the influence of the moon, but 
science informs us that except for 
the very slight effect of tides on 
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the atmosphere, the moon has no control 
over the weather. It does, however, by its 
appearance denote the state of the atmos- 
phere. Thus, a brilliant, white moon is 
significant of a clear atmosphere and good 
weather to follow, while a pale, misty 
moon indicates films of clouds that often 
precede a general storm. ; 
The same is true of the stars. When 
these show clear and bright, and the sky 
appears to be fairly dotted with them, the 
weather prospects are good. On the other 
hand, when they seem to be faint and far 
away and set in inky blackness, when the 
small stars disappear and the visible ones 
shine with a sort of blur and twinkle, a 
storm is very likely to be on the way. 


ORONAS and halos are generally 

signs of a storm. The former are small 
rings of colored light, red on the outside, 
that are sometimes seen surrounding the 
sun and moon. They are caused by the light 
from these bodies shining through mist 
high in the air. A decreasing corona im- 
plies growing drops of moisture and a 
probability of rain, but an enlarging corona 
may be a sign of clearing skies. The halo is 
of comparatively large diameter and is 
generally in the form of a circle around 
the sun or moon, with red inner borders. It 
denotes an approaching storm. The Indian 
says, “When the sun is in his house it 
will rain soon.” 

Thunder in the morning is usually a 
strong indication of showers, for if the 
air is sultry enough in the early morning 
to produce an electrical discharge, then 
the steadily rising sun is almost certain to 
produce showers before the day is done. 
A rainbow in the morning is also a sign 
of approaching showers, while a rainbow 
in the afternoon would signify a shower 
just passed, usually with a sufficient clear- 
ing of the atmosphere to insure a spell of 
fair weather. 

An early morning fog in summer is an 
excellent indication of a fair day, but a 
fog in winter is likely to denote a thaw, 
and possibly rain. Dew forms abundantly 
at night only when atmospheric conditions 
are such that a rain can hardly occur and, 
on still nights, when dew fails to appear, 
it means that rain may come. 


When the dew is on the grass 
Rain will never come to pass. 


When the grass is dry at morning light 
Look for rain before the night. 


From the manner in which rain ap- 
proaches, it is sometimes possible to judge 
its duration. Rain clouds that form rap- 
idly, as.a thunderstorm or local rain, will 
probably not last long, but a storm that 
has been days in gathering is very apt 
to be as tardy in stopping. There is much 
truth in the proverb, “In wet weather it 
rains without half trying,” for with the air 
saturated from a heavily drenched ground, 
it does not require a very vigorous rain- 
making process to induce it to start all 
over again. There is also something to be 
said for the proverb, “Rain before seven, 
shine before eleven,” for in many cases, 
when a rain sets in during the night or 
early morning, it clears before noon. 

Clouds are one of Nature’s most relia- 
ble weather signs. The most familiar cloud 
is the cumulus or wool pack—the soft, 
fleecy clouds seen floating lazily against 
a blue sky on fine summer days. These 
clouds are generally a sign of fair wea- 
ther, especially if they are small and are 
floating along slowly and high in the at- 
mosphere. However, in muggy weather, 
they are the nuclei of ominous, towering 
thunderheads that presage the summer 
shower. A gathering of these thunder- 
heads indicates that a storm is close at 
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KOHLER LIGHT worn 


SHADOW OF REDWOODS 





Y Model D Kohler Electric Plant. 
1%-K. W. capacity, 110-volt 


Among California’s giant red- D.C., fully automatic. 


woods. Kohler Plants provide 
current for light and power. 


Visitors to California’s redwoods find primeval forests on the one 
hand—city comforts on the other, thanks to Kohler Electric Plants. 
Let the owners of Lane’s Redwood Flat tell you of Kohler perform- 


ance at this famous resort center: 


LANE’S REDWOOD FLAT 


Cummings or Piercy, Mendocino Co., Calif. 
November 23, 1930 


Tue Konter Co. 
San Francisco, Calif. 
Gentlemen: 


We have two Kohler automatic 110-volt D.C. 114-K. W. plants. 
These have been working under an overloaded condition here 
for five years. These plants are two of your early plants sold to North- 
western Redwood Company, bearing numbers A373 and A376. We 
discontinued starter batteries long ago as plants work twenty-four 
hours per day under heavy load. 
Yours truly, 








Lane’s Repwoop Fiat 


Hundreds of other Kohler Plants are duplicating the service of 
those at Lane’s Redwood Flat. Rugged, compact, and easily moved, 
they furnish light and power for many out-of-way places where 
public electricity is not practical. Current is generated at 110 or 
220 volts A.C. or D.C. Capacities vary from 800 watts to 10 K. W. 

If you live beyond the light-wires, investigate Kohler Electric 
Plants. Send coupon for further information. Kohler Co. Founded 
1873. Kohler, Wis.—Shipping Point, Sheboygan, Wis.—Branches 
in principal cities. ... Manufacturers of Kohler:Plumbing Fixtures. 


KOHLER o- KOHLE 


KOHLER CO., Kohler, Wisconsin 


Gentlemen: Please send catalog describing Kohler Electric Plants. 


ELECTRIC 
PLANTS 
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Tourist Kitchenette 


$11.00 
Value $29.50 


The Tourist Kitchenette is a 
combined cupboard, table, re- 
frigerator and water cooler, 
with separate compartments for 
all kinds of food and supplies, 
ice water, etc. 

Keeps food fresh and sweet 
indefinitely. Appetizing meals 
anywhere, anytime. 

Tourist Kitchenette is sturdily Mode! 
built of copper-bearing and gal- 





#A:— 10” deep. 
23” high, 2 loi awe 
capacity Ibs. Value 

00 


> » -g $49. 50.0% +Prie rar 
vanized sheet steel. Interiors Mo a et 3 dao. 
durable white enamel. high. 24 oy Tone ice 


>: = an 20 Ibs. Falue _—" 
Refrigerator compartment in gee th 314,50 


sulated by double metal walls, Model C: — 10” deep, 
dead air space and cork insula- 38) is he Vine Sip 30 
tion. Our price $11.00 


A Kitchen and 
yi Pantry in a 
Suit-Case 


Hemenway +6 ‘‘Tour- 
kit’’ equipped for 4 
people 


$7.50 
Value $25.00 


Practical and compact. All cooking utensils, grill, plates, 
cups and cutlery for 4 people. Compartments for fresh and 
canned foods. Strong, light metal case like a suit-case 
carried either in car or on running board, measuring 23% 
x 15% x 10% inches. Our price only $7.50. Or, #5 
“‘Tourkit’’ case only $3.75 

Send order with remittance today. All Prices f.o.b. 
Chicago. Advise freight or express shipment wanted. Sat- 
isfaction guaranteed—if not satisfied return within 5 days 
end money cheerfully refunded. Reference:—Bradstreet or 
yun. 


ADKINS, YOUNG & ALLEN CO. 
32 South Jefercen Street __Chicago, Til. 














David T. AResenenaee Co. 


311 Broadwa sy! Ail Best 
New York City 


Nz Explorer’s 
Tent. Like our 
best for leading ex- 
peditions. Exclusive 
Aberlite green 
waterproof fabric 
and sewed-in 
ground cloth. 
Front and window 
of bobbinet. Rain, 
bug, snake and var- 
mint proof. Packs 
small. Size 61/2’ 
62’, 11 Ibs., $30; : | 
8 x 8, 14 Ibs., $37. | 
Sleep Warm in an Abbielite | 
A sleeping  & for complete comfort, spring, sum- 
mer and fall. Light, compact, with windbreaker cover, 
“Talon” Hookless fastener, lambswool comforter 
and camelhair blanket. Weighs 8 Ibs. Price $27. 








| 






Light Yet 
arm 


H i 
- cinerea me anes 


Compact 


Get Abercrombie equipment for service. Best tents, 
pack bags, air beds, pillows, bedding, furniture, cook- 


ing outfits, stoves, 

ABERCROMBIES }} 0048, clothing, mocea- 
sins. Reasonable prices 

vanes Lem enenad and expert service. 


Catalog FREE. 
Represented in Larger Cities by Best Dealers 
DAVID T. ABERCROMBIE CO. 
Dept. F. S. 5 311 Broadway, New York City 








SAVE MONEY PAY See SY 


for this 











2adoot Gurabte therproof Khaki Tent Fabric; com- 
paw dy g. screened window and door. ou sod cloth, 
7x1 tt. only $13.96, ered: Sammetenit9 oxb 4 and 
oth &t lowest prices. Sa‘ guaranteed. 
O MONE Y—Just prea “or om Pay 
of Tent on delivery. We prepay Express. 
WRITE FOR FREE CATALOG 
Factory Prices save you Money. 
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Cumulus clouds that may easily develop into storm clouds 


hand. Beneath the 
often a narrow, 
that unleashes 


jagged cloud mass is 
# ee drab squall cloud fair one. 
winds of much violence. 

The cirrus clouds are thin, wispy, swift- 
ly moving clouds, so high in the atmos- 
phere that their composition is of ice crys- 
tals, even on the hottest days. 
often the advance guard of a storm and 
when a steady procession of these clouds fury, 


They are 


cloud travel, a west wind is generally a 
A northwest wind is also for 
fair weather and is usually cool and brac- 
ing. When the wind blows from the south 
and east, foul weather is to be expected 
and with a northeast wind come cold, dis- 
agreeable rains in summer and _ hard 
storms, oftentimes approaching blizzard 
in winter. With a backing wind, that 


in the form of curling wisps or mares’ is, a wind that changes its direction ina 


tails cross the sky, a storm usually follows 
in from ten to thirty hours. 


The so-called 


counter-clockwise manner, as from west, 
southwest, south to east, it is well to be 
on the lookout for squalls, gales and gen- 





eral bad weather. A veering wind—one 
a clockwise movement— 


N ACCORDANCE with the 

policy of FIELD & STREAM 
of giving helpful service to its 
readers, we wish to announce that 
Mr. Frank L. Earnshaw, of the 
U. S. Biological Survey and a 
member of our staff, will be glad 
to answer any and all inquiries 
regarding the game and fish laws 
of the various states and Canada. 
It is our sincere wish that all of 


your inquiries to Mr. Earnshaw, 
in care of this office. 


that shifts by 
denotes fair weather. 
and a backing wind are two signs of bad 
w 


Ww 


eather that are not to be ignored. 


A barometer is probably the most val- 
uable indicator of weather changes which 
we have at the present time and a portable 
aneroid barometer makes a useful and in- 
teresting piece of equipment. The common 
aneroid has a clock face and is marked 
with figures denoting the pressure. These 
figures are undermarked with the winds: 


our friends will take advantage of Very Dry, Dry, Fair, Change, Rainy and 

this splendid opportunity. Better : me Ay: a) c 

know before you go! Address Stormy. The high figures correspond with 
y —— the fair-weather markings and the low 


ith the stormy. 


A falling barometer 


However, it is not quite 





as simple as this, for a high barometer 








mackerel sky 
storm. 


The direction of cloud travel is also a 
sign of the weather. Travel from the west an 
usually denotes good weather, while trav- 30.1, 
a storm. 
times two layers of clouds can be noted, 
each trav eling i in different directions. This 
cross current of clouds i is often on the head 
of a storm that is not many hours away. 

Winds are also good weather indicators, 
wind has its weather.” 


el from the east signifies 


for “every 


is likewise indicative of a 


Some- 


Like 


does not necessarily denote good weather, 
nor a low one the approach of a storm. 
The important point is whether the barom- 
eter is falling or rising. A barometer 
might have a high reading of 30.3 and 
hour later might have fallen to 

which would not be indicative of 
fair weather but rather of a storm brew- 
ing. Consequently, one reading is not suf- 
ficient, but several taken at intervals are 
necessary to understand just what the 
weather is doing. The following indica- 
tions from a weather chart show what may 
be expected from barometric readings: 





Barometer 


High and steady 
High and rising rapidly 


Wind 
SW to NW 
SW to NW 


Indications 


Fair and little temperature change 

Fair, followed by warmer and rain within two 
days 

Rain in 24 to 36 hours 

Increasing wind with rain in 12 to 24 hours 
Summer, fair: Winter, rain in 24 hours 
Summer, rain in 12 to 24 hours; winter, rain or 
snow with increasing wind 

Rain will continue one or two days 

Rain and high wind, clearing and cooler in 24 


Clearing soon and fair several days 
Severe storm soon 


High and falling slowly SWtoNW 
High and falling rapidly Sto SE 
High and falling slowly E to NE 
High and falling rapidly E to NE 
Low and falling slowly SE to NE 
Low and falling rapidly SE to NE 
hours 
Low and rising slowly Sto SW 
Low and falling rapidly S to SE 
Low and falling rapidly EtoN 


Low and rising rapidly 


Going to N 


Northeast galés with heavy rain or snow 
Clearing and colder 








Seiten 


me 








a ie Ao oe ee oe oe ee a ee 
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There are other signs of !esser impor- 
tance that sometimes “strengthen one’s de- 
cisions on the day’s forecast. One of these 
is odors from swamps and marshes that 
are unusually offensive before a storm, the 
lowering of atmospheric pressure allowing 
bubbles of gas to break loose, come to the 
surface and burst. For this same reason, 
some springs flow more freely just before 
a storm. String and cord tighten, table 
salt grows heavier and damp, curly hair 
becomes more curly and smoke rises and 
drifts off slowly in a rather compact, de- 


The fleecy, fluffy cumulus clouds assume 
many shapes 


scending stream. Corns also have a ten- 
dency to ache and rheumatism to pain 
more acutely in the humid atmosphere 
that precedes a storm. However, these last 
two signs are not always available in mak- 
ing a weather forecast. Here, unquestiona- 
bly, is a time when “ignorance is bliss.” 
OT" mother scorpion carries the young| I@ 
ones around on her back. 


A REMARKABLE INCIDENT 
re November we received an inter- 


esting letter from one of our good 
friends in the Yukon Territory, Canada, 
who modestly prefers to appear in print 
under the pen name of “Rutland.” Among 
other things in his letter, Rutland has this 
to say: 

“|... 1 thought you might be interested 
in what is to me an absolutely unique oc- 
currence in a shooting life extending over 
a period of about 45 years. 

“The other day I took out my 12-bore 
to try for a grouse or ptarmigan, the re- 
sult of the day being three Northern 
sharp-tailed grouse (Pediocaetes phasia- 





If you have had any hair-breadth 

experiences while hunting, fishing 

or camping, read about our new 
story contest on page 114 











nellus). Upon my return to town, one of 
the birds in question being a good spec- 
imen, I weighed it on a very accurate 
scale that is Government-tested and bal- 
anced to a shot pellet. It weighed 1 pound 
and 144%, ounces—somewhat under my 
record-weight bird. I afterward gave it to 
the Editor of The Dawson Daily News, 
who is a friend of mine. He took it to the 
restaurant at which he is accustomed to 
dine and handed it to the proprietor to 
have it prepared for his dinner. The pro- 
prietor in turn handed it over to one of his 
Japanese help to prepare for the oven. 
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AMERICA'S FAVORITE CAMP STOVE 


— develop fussy appe- meal without a Kampkook. Don’t 
tites. Won't eat. Turn up their depend on a wood fire. Chances 
noses at everything you place be- are you won't find any wood. 
fore them. What to do? Spank? Even if you do, you'll get smoke 
No! Bribe? No! Give castor cil? in your eyes, burn your hands, 
and upset the scrambled eggs into 
Take them on a picnic, and the fire. 
they'll eat like little wolves (and Kampkook burns gasoline with 
so will you). But don’t feed them a blue, windproof flame, hotter 
dry sandwiches and cold salads, than city gas. Lights instantly; 
or you'll spoil it all. Good plain no generating required. Folds up 
food, cooked on the spot, served like a miniature suitcase. Sold 
piping hot—that’s the thing. by hardware and camp equipment 
Don’t try to cook an outdoor stores everywhere. 





Write for your 
Free Copy 
p Pires come AMERICAN GAS MACHINE COMPANY, INC. 
manual. Brooklyn, N. Y. Dept. D-2, ALBERT LEA, MINN. Oakland, Cal. 








WOODS ARCTIC DOWN SLEEPING ROBES 





Wild Nights Are Grand Nights to Sleep! 
In a Woods Down Robe You Can’t Help It 


OU won't kick 
about the weather 
. not the night-time 
weather .. . if you're 
buttoned up in a 
Woods Arctic Down flat design folding 
Sleeping Robe. Yoyr to form a_ bag; 
Woods Robe oa all weather enjoyable. draft-proof underlap and easy ventilation. 
In a Woods Arctic Junior your wildest Water repellent Egyptian cotton wind- 
May night slips by too soon! You enjoy the breaker cover. Harwood patent down inter- 
exhilarating atmosphere and get a grand lining as mentioned. Warm, durable army 
night’s sleep . . . can’t help it. Absolute com- flannel lining. 
fort and protection, supreme satisfaction, World famous Woods Sleeping Robes, in- 
real rest. Thanks to the remarkable insula- _terlined with down or wool batt, are $20 to 
tion of your Woods Down Robe—Woods $67.50. Satisfaction guaranteed. Sold by 
Everlive down from Northern waterfowl. Its leading dealers. If necessary, write us. 
famous extreme range of temperature accom- Folders giving all details mailed FREE. 


WOODS MFC. CO., Ltd., 3101 Lake St., Ogdensburg, N. Y. In Canada, Ottawa, Ont. 


modation now im- 
proved still more by 
the new Harwood 
patent construction. 

Woods original 


























“The Ever Ready Camper” RED HEAD BRAND 


Shady Rest Tent 
YOUR AUTOMOBILE AND THIS TRAILER 
overcome all the objections of frail tents #4 Gg °° (7x 7’) Another Red Head fa- 
and canvas covers, etc., increases your forite! Similar in de 
pleasures and cuts your expenses. 

It is of sturdy construction, homelike, 
with every living convenience. 

Built like a Pullman to withstand winds, 
storms or pilfering. 

Locks up like a house. 

Easily attached to any chassis and in- 
stantly ready to travel or use as a hotel 
annex. 

A prominent tourist now refers to it as 
his “Bungalow Roadster”. 


girect from fact desiers 01 or 


PATERSON VEHICLE COMPANY, MFRS. 
E. 27th St. & 19th Av., Paterson, N. J. RED HEAD BRAND CO., 925 W. Chicago Ave., Chicago 



































CAMP: 


Own an 


Airubber 


“Licut Six" 


Now made 
with walled 
air chambers, 
as above. 


Write for new 
1931 complete 
Catalog FREE 





Trade Mark 


IG, soft, low-pressure Airubber balloon 
air chambers make everything smooth 
- « « 25% more air. Comfort, satisfac- 
rest . . . as good as you could get any- 


The "right bed for another good day. 


tion, 
where. 


Always . . everywhere . . you get a 
good break. Camp high or low, on hardpan, 
sand or forest mold. No hard spots, ground 
moisture or underdraft. 


Folds up compactly as shown. Carried 
easy as a poncho. Made for long hard serv- 
ice, of strong, durable khaki jean, vitalized- 
rubber coated inside. Pressure-molded all in 
one piece patented. No loose cover is 
necessary. Small air passages prevent rolling. 
Combination valve for blowing or pumping. 
No. 550, 25°x75", weight 6% Ibs., $15. 


Sold by best dealers ... 


New York Rubber Corp., Box 61, Beacon, N. Y. 


. Or write us. 
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© OFTENER and STAY LONGER 
njoy a Good Bed EVERY night 


Airubber No. 660 “Big Ten’’, for large folks, 
32”x75”, 8 Ibs., $17. 

Airubber No. 517 ‘“‘Little Six” 
walled construction), 261.” x 48”, 


(now same 
for going 


light, 444 Ibs., $10. 

Airubber Sleepesy Pillow No. 381, 13”x 
en $2.50. Sport Cushion No. 633, 13” x 

8”, $2.50. 

yf or Utility Cushion (back and seat, 
with life-line), Bodifit Cushion, Speedboat 


Pads all sizes, Neptune Life Preserver (Worn 
by U. S. Navy fliers) and the Airubber Pak- 
Boat, all the best obtainable equipment, at 
popular prices. Boat has big “‘balloon’’ inflating 
easy seats, pointed raised inverted V bow and 
V stern, jointed oars, pump, carrying bag— 
built for real boating service. 


Agha 




















Now! Another Gilkie Camp Trailer 


The “TRAVELIER”, a brand new design, a new size 
built for two, takes its place beside the standard 
Gilkie four-passenger trailer, the “CAMP KING”. 


This new “TRAVELIER” , like the‘‘CAMP KING”, 
possesses a remarkable road performance, furnishes 
real housing facilities and the ease and speed with 
which one person can open or close it is surprising. 


Touring with a Gilkie gives one a feeling of security 
and content- 
ment. Because 
of their won- 
derful trailing 
ability and the fact that your home is 
always right at your heels, you have no 
worries to mar your pleasures. 


Its a fascinating story too long to tell 


here. 


CAMP KING For Four 


nish it. 
E. P. GILKISON SONS CO. 
1323 Wabash Ave. 





TRAVELIER For Two 


Write for literature. We'll fur- 


Terre Haute, Ind. 














False — 


aa! 


‘Gold Medal’ 


ready portability 


complete 
colors 





Comfort—Convenience 
for Camp and Home 


Folding Furni- 
ture is the choice of experienced 
campers for its real comfort and 
Strongly made 
for years of hard use—folds com- 


pactly. Styles with colored covers 
and frames make the chairs 
attractive and handy furniture 
about the home. Sold by De- 
partment, Furniture, Hardware 
and Sporting Goods stores every 
where. Write for catalog of 


“Gold Medal”’ 
OLD MEDAL 


G 
FOLDING FURNITURE CO. 
1734 Packard Ave., Racine, Wis. 


‘GoLpMEDAL 


line, in 












“WHITE” 


“WHITE'S” Invisible Sponson Canoe safe for women and children. 
of complete line of Canoes and Outboards 


E. M. WHITE & COMPANY 


161 WHITE STREET 


Write for Free Illustrated Catalogue 


OLD TOWN, MAINE 




















We also sell all kinds 
of trailer fae 


STANDARD TRAILER co.. Cambridge Springs, Pa. 


Trailer Only $38.50 


Timken Bearings 
Shock Absorbing Spring 
Draw Bar—Automobile con- 
struction throughout. 


rite for circular today 











BARGAINSin Army and 
Outdoor Supplies: Clothe 
ing, Shoes, Boots, Blankets, 
Guns, Tents, Harness, Tools, Etc 
for Hunters, Trappers, Farmers, 

Tourist. Write for copy. 


ESTABLISHED 1868 
3902 Lester St., Richmond, Va. 














“During this preparation, the Jap and 
the proprietor were astounded to find the 
enclosed copper-jacketed base and part 
of the lead center of a rifle bullet. This 
missile was embedded under the skin of 
the grouse’s thigh, the supposition being 
that it had been fired at a caribou—of 
which many thousands are in the vicinity, 
It probably struck a rock, ricocheted, and 






Probable position 
of bullet in thigh 
of grouse 


entered the body of the grouse in an al- 
most spent condition, and with not enough 
force to either kill or disable it. 

“We can think of no other solution of 
this extraordinary fact. I shot the bird 
with a charge of No. 6 shot from a 12- 
bore shotgun and can testify that, prior 
to my shot, it was able to fly. The bullet 
remnant weighs just about %g of an 
ounce.” 

This remarkable incident is worthy of 
a moment’s reflection. Think what would 
happen to a grouse if it were hit with a 
soft-nosed bullet from a high-power rifle! 
There probably wouldn’t be enough left 
to pick up with blotting paper. The portion 
of bullet and copper jacket shown in the 
accompanying drawing is a little less than 
half the actual size. Imagine such a missile 
being in your own thigh! Even though the 
bullet did ricochet, it is nothing less than 
a miracle that the leg wasn’t torn off com- 
pletely—to say nothing about the fact 
that it apparently did not even seriously 
cripple the bird. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


WATERPROOFING AND COLORING 
A TENT 
CampinG Epitor: 

I understand a good waterproofing for canvas 
can be made by dissolving one and one-half 
pounds of paraffin in one gallon of gasoline. Is 
that the right amount? 

low can color be added, such as green or 
blue or khaki? 

H. R. Morrett, Jr. 

Ans:—The formula which you have in ‘mind 
for waterproofing canvas is made, I believe, in 
the following proportions: one pound of. paraffin 
to one gallon of turpentine. The latter is better 
than benzine or gasoline for the purpose of 
dissolving the paraffin as it adds a_ certain 
elasticity to the paraffin which is desirable. 

If you have a tent as large as 7 x 9 feet, it 
would be necessary for you to use about two 
pounds of paraffin to two gallons of bang rc 
The paraffin should be used in the form of shav- 
ings and the resulting solution should be used on 
the tent when it is hot. 

For coloring the tent, the ordinary Diamond 
dyes are entirely satisfactory, but be sure to 
follow the directions on the package given for 
cotton goods. I would also advise your dyeing it 
to a deeper shade than you originally planned 
as it will rapidly grow lighter in color due to 
the effect of sun and rain. The dyeing should 
be done before waterproofing the tent. 

AMPING EpITor. 


GAME HEADS AND MOTHS 


CAMPING EpITor: 

In the March issue there was a letter 
a remedy for prevention of moths. 

I have a very efficient method for the preven- 
tion of moths and wish to give it to the readers of 
Fiecp & STREAM. 

To one gallon of gasoline add the following 
ingredients: 1 pound powdered arsenic, /% pound 
corrosive sublimate, i pound powdered camphor. 
Mix thoroughly and apply to heads with a brus 
and when dry dampen wool cloth with kerosene 
and wipe off. 

This recipe will leave head white when dried 
and the kerosene removes white substances from 
hair. 

This formula kills all eggs or larvae that may 
be on head and they are guaranteed not to infest 
specimen after this is used. 

Frank B. Taytor. 


(END OF CAMPING AND WOODCRAFT) 
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A new size, 11%4x11%4, and Talon Hook- 
less Fasteners is the 1931 Challenge 


wy 
Dickey \ 


Uf loot 
2 KAMPER 
In addition to the famous 9%2x9% ft. 


TRADCMARK= 
Dickeybird-Kamper tent, we present the 
new 11%x11% ft. size for this year, with a 
7-ft. eave. Maximum room and comfort, 
and the same fine protection every Dickey 
tent provides! Campers and tourists every- 
where acclaim the Talon Hookless Fasteners 
with which we equip the Dickeybird-Kamper 
(both sizes) this year, on both storm and 
bobinette doors. A value unequalled in 
tents—and remember the Dickeybird- 
Kamper has NO center pole! 






Ask your dealer to show you this tent. Write 
for literature. 


DICKEY 
MFG. CO. 


113-17 Ontario St. Toledo, Ohio 















THE COVERED WAGON 
Camp Trailer 


Travel anywhere! Live in comfort. 
Good beds with spring mattresses. [js 


or through your automobile dealer. 
Write for FREE. illustrated folder 
and full information. 


gaek Full beds for four adulta 


cue THE COVERED WAGON Co. 
14626 E. Jefferson Ave., Detroit, Mich. 


REALIZE YOUR 
DREAM 


Eliminate That 
Outside Toilet 


For 18 years Wolverine Chemi- 
eal Toilets or Septic tanks 
have served the American pub- 
lic in unsewered districts— 
Solves all toilet problems for 
summer homes, cottages, subur- 
ban homes, hunting lodges, 
farms, schools, churches, re- 
sorts, ete. 

Write today and find out how simple 
and inerpensive this can be done. 
DAIL STEEL PRODUCTS CO. 
800 Main St., Lansing, Mich. 




















Sleeps 2. Weighs 
Rolls 3% Ibs. 
4” by 16” No Poles 
4% ft, Tall 6 ft. Wide 
8 tt. Long 4 Windows 





SNAKE—BUG—WATERPROOF 
Silkette Cloth $16.50 
Aeroplane Cloth $16.00 

Write for Tent Catalogue 
COMPAC TENT CORP. 
330 N. Capito! Ave. Indianapolis, Ind. 




















ABOUT TROUT AND FLIES 
(Continued from page 93) 


the fly away from every last one of them 
before they even had time to get hold of it. 

Then I took myself in hand. It would 
never do to go in without one fish. With 
great effort I overcame my nervous fit 
and made one last cast. A fish came. I 
forced myself to wait an instant. Then 
I struck easily and connected with a good 
fish. This ending made me feel better. I 
might have failed to regain my form, and 
that would have been tragic. 

I must admit that it pays to take heed 
of a person’s advice when one knows that 
she knows what she is talking about. The 
next time I go to Mrs. Morrell’s stream 
I shall take with me and be sure to use 
—plenty of small flies. 


TAXIDERMY 
(Continued from page 33) 


alum. The recipe for it is as follows: 

Approximate the quantity of water nec- 
essary to cover completely the head skin 
or skins when immersed in it. Place this 
water in a container and allow it to come 
to a boil. While still boiling, pour in 10 
ounces of powdered alum to each gallon 
of water, stirring as you do so. Continue 
to stir until the alum is all dissolved. Then 
pour the salt in freely, for there is no 
danger of using too much. The liquid will 
absorb just so much and no more. When 
you are sure that no more will dissolve, 
add a little for good measure, so that when 
the solution cools there will be a layer of 
it on the bottom. You may then remove it 
from the stove and allow it to cool. 

As soon as it is cool place it in a wooden 
keg or earthen jar. Do not use a tin or 
iron receptacle. Allow the solution to settle 
to make sure you have in enough salt. 

Now place the skin in the bath and work 
it around freely, so that the liquid will 
reach all parts. Then make sure it is 
completely covered, using a weight, if 
necessary, to keep it below the surface of 
the bath. It takes on an average of two 
or three weeks to cure properly a well- 
prepared skin. One that is not properly 
cleaned and shaved down will not cure, 
and the hair is bound to slip on the parts 
that have been neglected. 

We will now leave the skin in the pickle 
and turn our attention to building up the 
skull and artificial neck. The quickest way 
to remove the flesheor fat remaining on 
the skull is to boil it. First, however, it is 
essential to remove the eyes, brain and 
tongue. With a saw cut off the back of 
the skull, remove the brain, and cut out 
the eyes and tongue with your knife. 

Now put the skull in a container of cold 
water and place over a fire. A word of 
caution: do not, under any condition, place 
the antlers in the water or allow the 
boiling water to come in contact with 
them. 

When the skull has boiled sufficiently, 
the flesh and fat will separate readily, 
leaving nothing but the bone and the tis- 
sue holding the upper and lower jaw to- 
gether. If this should by any chance loosen 
or come apart, they can be brought to- 
gether by the use of wire secured through 
small holes drilled in both upper and lower 
jaws. Any animal past the yearling stage 
should give you no trouble in this respect. 
The skull is now ready to use. 

Let us collect the materials neces- 
sary to prepare this skull and to build up 
the neck. These are medium-coarse ex- 
celsior, potters’ clay, papier-maché, plaster 
of Paris, and a piece of 2x4 inch clear 
pine the length of which will be deter- 
mined by the size of the head. 

This piece of 2x4 is the center board 
around which the neck is built up. Study 














No gong so sweet! 


The camping call to breakfast 
is the sweetest music ever 
made even though it be only a 
spoon beating on a pan. 

For life in the open puts a 
keen edge on the appetite and 
a wonderful relish in the food. 

If you go camping, be sure 
to take with you everything 
for comfort and convenience 
in clothing, equipment and ac- 
cessories. Then your joys will 
be as multiplied as the stars 
you sleep under. 

Our camping department 
will be a revelation to you. 
Come and see it. 

Send for Camp Catalog 
LEST YOU FORGET 

Tents and Tent Accessories .. . 
Sleeping Bags, Mattresses, 
Blankets, Cushions and Pillows... 
Cots, Camp Chairs, SnoShu Chairs, 
Stools ... Canvas Water Buckets 
... Camp Axes and Hatchets... 
Lanterns and Flash Lights .. . 
Aluminol Cooking Utensils, 
Enamel Camp Tableware, Stoves, 
Grates . . . Canteens, Food Bags 
..- Packaged yo A Foods, Soups 
etc... . Packs, Rucksacks, Haver- 
sacks, Duffle Bags, Clothing Rolls, 
Panniers . . . Kyacks . . . Saddle 
Bags, Luggage Carriers . .. Camp 
Cutlery, Compasses, Cameras, 
First Aid and Travel Kits ... 
Lunch Kits, Food Jars, Flasks, 
Smokers Supplies, Pest Lotions . . . 
Camp Clothing and Footwear. 
Dude Ranch Equipment. 


ABERCROMBIE & Fitcn Co. 


GheGreatest SPORTING GOODS STORE in the World 


Mapison Ave.at 45" Street. New Yorn 


CHICAGO STORE: 
Von Lengerke & Antoine, 33 So. Wabash Ave, 
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ONE-PIECE 


RAIN SUIT 


Complete protec. 
tion for fishing, 
hunting, sailing, 
motorboating. Sit 
or work in the rain 
for hours—never a 


drop gets through. 


1. Exclusive, diag- 
onal zipper front, 
with wide flap; 2 

Reinforced mili- 

tary collar; 3. Collar adjusting strap; 4. Water- 
tight shoulder flap; 5. Ventilators under arms; 
6. Roomy, rin 8 pockets; 7. Double-thick 
seat and knees; 8. Elastic bands under insteps; 9. 
Foot protecting flap; 10. Elastic in sleeves andlegs. 
Rain Suit comes in Olive Drab and White—price 
only $13.50. State height and chest size. Sent 
parcel post collect—send no money. Mail coupon. 





HARLEY-DAVIDSON MOTOR CO. 
Dept. F., Milwaukee, Wis 

©) Send one Rain > ae = 
color_____. Deliver by Parcel Post Collect ($13.50 
plus postage) [) Send further details on Suit. 

Name 








Address sai ties 











At last—a fireplace 


that really heats. 


With a Heatilator you can easily build 
one at an extra cost of only $15-$25 

extra. You will be absolutely certain 
of double heatand nosmoke. The 
Heatilator is a double-wall, rust- 
proof metailicform, complete 
up tothe flue. Simply lay the 
masonry around it. Proper 
construction, smokeless oper- 
ation areassured. Burns wood 
orcoal. Heatslike a warm air 
furnace. No other heater is 







necessary fora camp or cabin, COLD 
or for small homes in mild AIR 
climate. Satisfaction is fully INTAKE 


guaranteed. Sizes for ali 
plans, Write for particulars, 


Heatilator Rec 


eee ee ee 
Syracuse, N. Y. 
Without charge or obligation please send full particulars and nearest 
. remodel (which?) 


HEATILATOR COMPANY, 595 E. Brighton Ave., 


dealer’s name. We plan to: build..............+. 
coe -. fireplaces. 


ee 
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carefully Figure 5. You will see that one 
end of this board is inserted at the rear 
of the skull, and nails are driven through 
the skull to hold it in place. Round off one 
end as shown, and cut away enough of 
the back of the skull to permit the board 
to be inserted so as to rest against the 
bone at the top, where it can be nailed 
fast. After you have nailed it securely, fill 
in around it with plaster of Paris to hold 
it rigid. 

Lay the skull aside now for the plaster 
to set, and turn your attention to what is 
called the base board. Figure 6 shows the 
proper shape for deer. The size, of course, 
will depend on the size of your specimen, 
and should be cut accordingly from 1-inch 
pine. The proportions are approximately 
5 inches wide and 7 inches long. 

When you have this cut out to the re- 
quired shape and are sure that the plaster 
in the skull has set, determine whether you 
are going to have your finished head set 
high or low. Going back to Figure 5, you 
will see that the angle where the center 
joins the base board determines the set 
of the head. When you decide how you 
wish it, cut the end of the center board 
off at the required angle and necessary 
length. 

These two boards should now be at- 
tached, the center being placed in the 
middle of the base board and firmly se- 
cured with heavy screws. It is well here 
also to have added support, as shown in 
Figure 7, comprising a heavy wire passed 
through the two holes bored as shown and 
clinched firmly about the center board. 
This arrangement takes the full weight 
off the screws and makes for added secur- 
ity. By the use of a screw-eye temporarily 
placed at the top of the base board you 
can hang this construction where it will 
serve you to the best advantage while you 
build it up preparatory to fitting the skin. 


Vo may now proceed to build up the 


artificial neck by the use of excelsior 


| and strong twine. Figure 8 will give you 


an idea of how your framework will look 
when wrapped with these materials. Use 
it for a guide and proceed to wind on your 


| excelsior, packing it firmly and winding 


closely and as tightly as needed. By the 
use of the neck measurements you took 
before skinning you will be able to make 
this artificial neck the correct size and 
shape, allowing, of course, for the skin. 


| Note also that, in shaping it, there is a 
| downward curve to both upper and under 


| sides. 


The natural tendency for the be- 


| ginner is to make the neck too large, and 


care should be exercised to guard against 
this fault. When you have the neck wound 
to your satisfaction, take wisps of excel- 
sior and place them in and around the 


| bone of the nose and wind them firmly into 





position. These take the place of the flesh 
| and cartilage cut away from the muzzle. 

Your model is now complete except for 
applying the clay. This, however, is not 
done until the skin is ready to place over 
the form, as it will be necessary to mold 
it somewhat to insure a correct fitting. 

Let us have a look now at the skin itself. 
Remove it from the pickle bath and hang 
it up to allow the pickle to drain. When 
well drained, wash it thoroughly through 
several clean waters to remove all traces 
of the salt and alum from the hair as well 
as the skin itself. Now look it over care- 
fully. If you find bluish spots on it, you 
| will know that it has not remained in the 
bath long enough; but if it appears white 
all over, it is well pickled and ready for 
use. 

You will find that it is now somewhat 
stiff from the bath, and it is an absolute 
necessity that this stiffness be removed 
before fitting it to your model. This is 
done by placing it over a beam, flesh side 


up, and shaving down the entire surface 
once more by means of the fleshing knife, 
In order that it may assume its full natu- 
ral size when stretched over the model, 
it must be shaved thin over all parts, with 
particular attention paid to the skin 
around the eyes, lips and nose. When pared 
down sufficiently, the stiffness will have 
gone and the skin will remain compara- 
tively soft over its entire surface. 

Before afitting is undertaken, however, 
there is one more step to perform. The 
ears must be lined. Papier-maché ear lin- 
ings can be secured from any dealer and 
are preferable to the old method of 
modeling them out of sheet lead. They are 
not expensive and save a great deal of 
labor. Secure them whenever possible, 
They are modeled to the correct shape and 
require very little fitting. 


OW that the skin is ready to fit, the 

model will have to be covered with an 
application of clay. When finished, it will 
appear as in Figure 9. Mix your clay well 
until it spreads evenly, and proceed to 
cover the entire skull and neck. It should 
be stiff enough so that you will be able to 
mould accurately the muzzle and lips and 
to replace the muscles and flesh of the 
face which have been removed. 

When you reach the eye sockets, fill 
them level full. Take time and care in 
doing this work. Patience in this case is 
a cardinal virtue. The clay will not set 
for a long time after you have the whole 
job finished, so there is no need to hurry, 

When you have the entire model cov- 
ered and moulded smoothly to the best of 
your ability, turn again to the skin and 
prepare to give it a coat of preservative. 
Mix a solution of 3 parts of white pow- 
dered arsenic to 1 part of powdered alum. 
In this particular case, instead of applying 
the mixture in a dry state, as we did with 
our former specimens, it is best to mix 
in a little water, wetting it enough to give 
the mixture the consistency of cream and 
then painting it on with a stiff brush. This 
method is preferable, due to the large 
skin area to cover, as the bristles help 
work the preservative into the skin, espe- 
cially along the edges and around the eyes, 
mouth and the base of the ears. Do not 
scrimp it. Use it liberally. 

When you have covered the inside of 
the ears with this, insert the ear linings 
and fill in around the base with clay, 
forcing a littie part way up between the 
skin, front and rear, and the lining, in 
order to fill the ear out to a natural ap- 
pearance. 


OW comes the test of your workman- 
ship. Your model is complete; the 
skin is properly pickled and poisoned and 
ready to cover the skull. Draw the skin up 
over the head and bring together the edges 
at the back of the neck. Run a few tem- 
porary stitches to hold it in place, and 
then back off a way and study the effect. 
If the model needs more clay in spots, 
now is the time to put it on. The skin must 
not sag or bulge at any point. The clay 
underneath is still workable and can be 
moulded into position by pressing the skin 
here and there on the outside. You will, 
in all probability, have to fit it several 
times before it is correct. 

f you are satisfied with the result and 
are ready to sew the skin in position, place 
a quantity of clay under the base of each 
ear. As the set of the ears is perhaps the 
one feature that gives the head expression, 
you should make sure there is no chance 
of having them flop over. The clay will 
prevent this, and at the same time give 
that bulge at the bottom which is so ex- 
pressive of alertness. 

When this is completed, draw the skin 
up tight about the antlers and begin to 
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The Famous 
Zagelmeyer 


| AUTO CAMP 


NOW $1 47 
ONLY 
Why put up with the hardship 
and inconvenience of a tent 
when zu can buy this big 
comfortable Auto Camp Trailer at such a low 
price! Balloon tires, demountable rims, universal 
coupling. weatherproof and mosquito proof. 
Luxurious spring rths for four. Adjustable 
boat saddles, slightly additional. The biggest 


value ever offered in our 10 years of experience in 
building camping trailers and camping cars. 
Sati teed 


tisfaction guaran or your money 
Parts ° 
Send for Circular 


ZAGELMEYER AUTO CAMP CO. 
109 S. Henry St. Bay City, Mich. 


JTRAILER 














Neatest and Simplest 


Altetee! Trailer Hitch ever 


throughout and 
fully guaranteed 





Trailer worries disappear with the™ 
Ideal Hitch. On rough roads or steep 
hills-the Ideal HOLDS! The only § 
hitch that can be unhooked quickly 
and easily in any position. Order one! 
If it isn't the neatest, slickest hitch 
you ever saw, your money refunded. 


HAMMERBLOW TOOL CO. 


600 THIRD STREET, WAUSAU, WISCONSIN 


A, A ARTE TETIC. 
CAMPER’S DINNER PLATE 


It’s a Knockout 


Bright Heavy Aluminum with 
one large and two smaller com- 
partments. Large enough to 
hold a full course meal at one 
serving. No other dishes to 
bother with. Full size 11%” 
wide—a full %” deep. It’s strong, sturdy—will last for 
years. Pack compactly as they nest. 50c each postpaid. 
No less than two shipped. Order direct, or thru your dealer. 


NEW 
SALMON EGG 
DISPENSER 


Simply screw on top of salmon egg jar. No more hand- 
ling of sticky eggs. Ejects eggs as needed, Eliminates 
waste. A boom to trout fishermen, Bell shaped rubber top 
—chromium plated cap. To open simply turn cap and tilt 
bottle then hook egg. Every trout fisherman will want one. 
Introductory price 40c each postpaid. Order direct— 
(Dealers wanted). 


METALITE MFG. CO. 
1315 S. Maple Ave. Los Angeles, Calif. 


fer GIBBS WARE-IT 


new insect repellent 


‘] 
COMPLETE - POSTPAID 
on receipt of price 

























, ina tube, attached to a neat wrist strap with buckle—worn 
ne oe ingeoved ton lieves all 

are-it,” an wed preparation— prevents; relieves 
finsect bites. Handy in this form while paddling a canoesfishing, 
playing tennis, etc. ‘Guaranteed to be effective MEconomical— 
Ro waste. 6 tubes $1; single tube 20c, postpaid. Mention ‘dealer's 
name. Circular free. 


W: A. GIBBS & SON; Dept. weg Chester, Penna. 


— 
THIS BOOK (RS 
WILL HELP /"= 7 3m 

/-— 












80 page book—Free 
Send for this profusely illustrat- 
t ed 80 Dages of camp information 
—_ New York’s leading camp and sports outfitter since 
889. Everything from tent peg to trailer. Standard 








Sports equipment specially priced. 
Modell's, Dept. “B’, 200 Broadway, New York, N. Y. 


sew the edges together, finishing both 
horns before closing the cut down the 
back of the neck. You should use for this 
purpose the lighter grade of shoemaker’s 
thread, waxed, as its strength is needed 
against the pull of the skin while it dries. 
To prevent your stitches from pulling out, 
do not run your needle too close to the 
edges of the hide. 

Now, having the entire opening closed 
and upon reaching the baseboard, tie 
your thread with a half-hitch. Stretching 
the skin tight, so that there will be no 
wrinkles, tack it with small tacks around 
the entire edge of the board, hiding the 
heads in.the hair. The tacks should be 
driven fairly close together, not more 
than half an inch apart, center to center. 

There remain now but a few additional 
touches to bring out the natural aspect 
of your specimen. You will remember that 
you made pockets in the lips and muzzle 
when you were preparing the skin. These 
should now be filled with clay and moulded 
into shape. It is not necessary to sew up 
these openings, for if they have been 
thinned properly the clay will keep them 
in position when they become dry. 

Now cut two pieces of wood the shape 
of those shown in Figure 10, one side 
having a rounded surface. Insert one in 
each ear and wind the ear firmly against 
the block as shown in Figure 11. Do not, 
however, bind it tightly, or the ear will 
dry out with a wavy-edge. These blocks 
will keep the skin of the ear firmly against 
the lining until the head has dried out, 
and will prevent the wrinkling which 
would otherwise occur. If there is any 
doubt in your mind as to the proper posi- 
tion for the ears, secure a good photograph 
of a living animal and use it for a guide. 
Do not guess. 


(HE final touches are now in order. 

Remove any loose clay you find, and 
clean away all clay dust. Fill in the nos- 
trils and the opening about the lips with 
wet papier-maché. Now, by the use of a 
small rounded stick, sink the nostrils deep; 
that is, run the stick well up each opening 
so that the maché, when dry, will keep the 
nostril apart and prevent closing. This 
maché will also serve to keep the upper 
and lower lips together, and eliminate any 
sagging at the mouth. 

Set the eyes in a bed of maché laid 
over the clay you placed in the eye sockets, 
making sure that they are on the same 
level and in correct position. Do not post- 
pone setting the eyes lntil the head is dry, 
as you will be put to the additional trouble 
of relaxing the lids. When you have the 
eyes correctly set, allow the head to re- 
main without further attention until the 
maché has dried, which it will do in a 
short time. You can then, by the use of 
heated (not hot) black wax and an ordi- 
nary water-color brush, paint the lips 
and muzzle, the inside of the nostrils and 
the edges of the eyelids to bring out the 
natural appearance of these parts. 

One more touch or two. When this wax 
has hardened, polish the eyeballs until 
they are clean and put your specimen 
away in a dry, cool place. It will take on 
the average of two or three weeks to dry 
thoroughly, during which time it should 
be inspected frequently to see that all 
remains as you intended. Watch the ears 
especially to see that there is no tendency 
to sag. You can overcome any such change 
if you will, from time to time, press the 
bases to be sure that the clay you have 
placed there is thoroughly imbedded in 
that covering the framework, so that they 
are sure to dry rigid without any play. 

And always remember that the mixture 
of arsénic and alum is deadly poison, and 
should be kept properly labeled and out 
of the reach of innocent hands. 








WEATHER- 
PROOF 


95 








All the frills have been cut 


out— that’s the reason you can 

own this man size, weather-proof sleeping bag for 
only seven dollars and ninety-five cents. You'll find 
every requirement of a good sleeping bag met in 
the UNIVERSAL. 


WARMTH—Made of layer upon layer of downy 
comfort cotton, quilted between an outer and 
inner covering of drill, the outer cover weather- 
proofed. The entire bag is properly ventilated, and 
can be turned inside out in an instant for airing. 


DURABILITY—The UNIVERSAL SLEEPING 
BAG is made for rough use. Every inch of it is 
made with the one thought in mind—+to stand abuse. 
All materials are the g btainab yet its 
deoging qualities ese 

CONVENIENCE—Zip! and the UNIVERSAL 
opens or closes! Talon zipper fastener makes its 
quick use easier than buttoning your shirt. Simply 
step in and Zip it shut. No blankets to make up— 
nothing to fasten. Man-size; 28 inches wide by 78 
inches long. It straps into a compact roll 8 inches 
by 28 inches and weighs less than 10 pounds. 
Light—compact—the most sensible and sturdy 
sleeping bag yet devised. 








If your dealer cannot ang. 
ply you, = will ship 7 
rect, all charges prepaid, 
at $7.95 ($8.95 Colora- 
do and est). Money 

returned if not entirely satisfied. 


The Clifford W. 
MAISH BEDDING COMPANY 


1501 Fr Ave., Cinci ti, Ohio 

















It costs no more to own Stoll Equipment. 
Stoll Clear Space and Tourist tents now 
equipped with GENUINE TALON FAS- 
TENERS, which allow instant opening or 
closing of doors. WRITE TODAY FOR 
STOLL’S FREE CATALOG showing tents 
and camp equipment. 


THE STOLL MFG. CO. 
3270 Larimer St. Denver, Colo. 
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Edited by Carr. Paut A. Curtis 


THE BROWNING SUPER- 
IMPOSED GUN 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


EVERAL years before the death of 
the late John M. Browning, rumors 
were current to the effect that he 
was working upon the design of a 

double-barrel over-and-under shotgun. 
When he died it was said he had just fin- 
ished the gun and that it would be put 
upon the market in the near future. Years 
went by and the gun did not appear, but 
recurrent rumors kept it alive in the minds 
of American sportsmen, for many of them 
have been writing to me periodically ever 
since to learn when it could be expected. 

The Browning Company said very little 

about it one way or the other, but they did 
not discourage the idea. So it is not sur- 
prising to learn that they are now ready 
to launch the gun. The first that I knew 
definitely about it was a telegram which 
I received a time ago 
from Ogden, Utah, la- 
conically stating that a 
sample of the gun was 
on its way to me for in- 
spection. In due time it 
was received. It would 
be inaccurate to say that 
this was the first Ameri- 
can over-and-under, for 
there have been two 
others designed by Am- 
erican gunsmiths that I 
know of, but they were 
never put into quantity 
production. Those which 
I saw were, in fact, hand-made weapons 
built only on special order at a very high 
price and I doubt that they will ever be- 
come generally known. 
_ The Browning Super-imposed Gun, as 
it is to be called, is, however, a quantity- 
production, partly machine-made weapon 
which will be within the means of the 
average American sportsman. It will be 
distributed solely by the Browning Com- 
pany and their dealers direct to the con- 
sumer in accordance with their newly es- 
tablished policy. 

It is difficult to find words to accurately 
describe John Browning’s achievements. 
To say that he was a great gun design- 
er is inadequate; to say that he was the 
Edison of the modern firearms industry 
does not quite cover the case either, for 
he was even greater than that. There are, 
and were, many great men working along 
the same lines as Edison, including Stein- 
metz, Westinghouse, Marconi and others 





This Department is open for the discussion 
of anything pertaining to shotguns, rifles 
and ammunition. We are endeavoring to 
make it a sportsman’s exchange for gun in- 
formation—both the good qualities and the 
defects of modern firearms and ammunition. 
Questions will be answered when accom- 
panied by a stamped, addressed envelope. 











too numerous to mention—but Brown- 
ing was unique. He stood alone, and there 
never was in his time or before one whose 
genius along those lines could remotely 
compare with his. Two-thirds of the mod- 
ern arms of both military and sporting 
types in use in this country today are the 
product of his fertile brain, including most 
of the famous Remington and Winchester 
lines. This is, however, not the time to go 
into that. Let it suffice to speak of his 
latest gun which comes to us now like a 
message from the dead. It is unnecessary 
to build memorials to such great men. 





A high-grade example of the Browning over-and-under 


Their own achievements are monuments 
which will survive after all those made of 
marble have crumbled into dust. But if I 
know anything about guns and have the 
ability to appraise them, this new Super- 
imposed Browning is a very fitting ending 
to a remarkable career. 

The gun sent to me is a standard-grade 
twelve-bore weighing seven and one-half 
pounds with thirty-inch barrels. It is a 
box-frame weapon with a top safety, auto- 
matic ejector and a very finely modeled, 
narrow, raised ventilated-rib. The action 
as well as the barrel and the hardware are 
all finished a dull, glossy black. There are 
no case-hardened parts. The stock and 
action of the particular weapon sent me 
are of superb quality. The walnut from 
which it was cut is almost a de luxe piece. 
The pores of the wood are beautifully 
filled and it is finished in wax. The shape 
of the stock leaves nothing whatever to 
be desired and it is beautifully checked 


with twelve lines to the inch. The stock 
dimensions are: drop at heel two inches; 
drop at comb one and one-half inches; 
pitch one inch down at the muzzle; length 
fourteen and one-half inches from the 
front trigger to the center of the butt- 
plate. The grip is rather small and oval 
in shape, fitting the hand splendidly. The 
butt is very broad, five and one-half inches 
deep from heel to toe, and it has a thick 
trap-shooting comb. In fact, I haven’t had 
a stock gun in my hands in a long time that 
has the feel of this gun—certainly not in 
any medium-priced over-and-under. 

Of particular note is the fact that the 
stock is fastened to the action by a steel 
rod through the grip, similar to the meth- 
od used on all of the repeating shotguns 
designed by Browning for Winchester, 
Remington and others. This is really an 
excellent thing because, due to the internal 
mechanism of an over-and-under, the stock 
always has to be cut away to an unusual 
extent. In consequence, the joining of the 
stock to the action is a 
bad feature, such stocks 
being very easily broken 
by a fall which would 
not seriously hurt a 
standard double-barrel. 


HE action of the gun 
is extremely rugged. 
‘The barrels are let into 
the action so low that it 
has very little depth 
from top to bottom. This 
is one of the disagreeable 
features in most German 
automatics and a prfi- 
mary cause for the tendency we have to 
cant them to one side or the other and 
consequently shoot off the mark. The 
action walls come up high on the side of 
the barrel and add strength and rigidity 
to the support when the gun is closed, 
actually coming half-way up to the 
center of the upper barrel. This action, by 
the way, is tastefully but simply engraved 
with an ornamental outline of narrow rib- 
bon and scroll engraving. The same scroll 
is carried out upon the hinge pin, standing 
breech and screw head. A certain amount 
of engraving is necessary on any blued- 
steel gun. The trigger pull, though heavy, 
is as crisp and clean as it is p0s- 
sible to make it. All the internal mechan- 
ism of the gun is highly buffed and pol- 
ished in a way that we used to see only 
on high-grade weapons. It is usually an 
indication of good workmanship. 
I have owned four over-and-unders, and 
I think I might safely say that I have shot 
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SHOCK TESTS 


Show the Greater Stopping Power 


of the New Super-X Long Range .22 


HE new Western Super-X long range 

.22’s have the power and range to stop 
small game at distances unheard of before. 
50% more Power—26% higher Speed— 
and greater Accuracy! Everything you've 
wanted in a small-bore cartridge and have 
never had until now. 


The Shock Tests show the big difference 
in bullet effect between Super-X cartridges 
and the .22’s you've been shooting. They 
show why Super-X .22’s anchor game in 
its tracks. . . Super-X .22’s are designed 
to do that! The terrific speed with which 
they hit, and the special composition lead 
used in the bullets, makes them flatten out 
and expend their force within the object 
struck. 


It is not penetration but STOPPING 
POWER that makes a .22 cartridge effec- 
tive on game. The tests show how the ordi- 
nary .22 penetrates without expanding, 
often going clear through an animal with- 
out stopping it. 


The greater Power and Speed of Super- 





Actual photograph, showing effect of Super-X 
long range .22 L. R. bullet fired into a block of 
yellow pine, compared with the effect of a harder 
lead bullet of similar size and velocity. Note how 
the Super-X bullet expanded as compared 
with the somewhat deeper penetration but 
less destructive effect of the harder bullet. 


Smaller photo shows the bullets after 
removal from the block. The special com- 
Position of the Super-X bullet made it 

ten out, expending all of its ener- 
8y without excessive penetration. 


X .22’s are made possible, without danger- 
ous increase in pressure, by an entirely 
new powder principle—Western’s exclu- 
sive new Double Action Powder. It gives 
flatter, straighter, big-league shooting— 
more powerful .22’s that can be used with 
safety in any standard rifle. 

The shells are gleaming Nickel Plate. The 
greaseless Lubaloy coated bullets glisten like 
gold! The report of these cartridges is a sharper, 
louder CRACK—and the bullets Z-zzzz-i-n-g 
through the air as though shot from a high 
power rifle. Loaded with non-corrosive priming, 
Super-X long range .22’s keep your rifle bore 
like new, free from rust. 


Made in .22 Short, .22 Long, .22 Long Rifle 
and .22 W.R.F. sizes—with solid or hollow- 
point bullets. Write for free leaflet, telling all 
about this new ammunition that is bringing 
small-bore shooting into its own! 


Make the Super-X Shock Tests 


with the cartridges you’ve been using. They 
will prove, once and for all, the greater Stop- 
ping Power of Western Super-X .22’s! 


WESTERN CARTRIDGE COMPANY 
522 Hunter Ave., East Alton, IIl. 


Branch Offices: Jersey City, N. J., San Francisco, Calif. 








Greater destructive effect of Super-X .22 L. R. 
bullets compared with harder lead bullets. In the 
photograph the three holes on the left show the 
much greater splintering effect of the Super-X 
bullets as they emerged after passing through 
three one-inch pine boards placed side by side. 


Energy applied to a moving object 
drives it forward faster than the same 
amount of energy applied when the 
object is stationary. That is the prin- 
ciple of Double Action Powder. It first 
starts the bullet on its way. The pres- 
sure behind it is then rapidly in- 
creased, driving the moving bullet 
forward with much greater speed and 
energy. 
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COPPERED 
BULLETS 





Here are as good-looking, hard-hit- 
ting cartridgesas youever shot...U.S. 
Copperheads. They have deadly ac- 
curacy...and they’re clean-shooting, 
too—with their special Self-Cleaning 
(non-corrosive) primers that keep 
rifle barrels “clean as a whistle”. Try 
U. S. Copperheads— you can depend 
on them. 
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.22 Rim-Fire Cartridges 
Short Long Long-Rifle 


UNITED STATES CARTRIDGE CO. 
"111 Broadway New York, N. Y. 


MARBLE’ Flexible Rear 

Only one with automatic joint. Coiled 

springin hinge instantly returns sight to 

shooting position when struck on front 

or back. Can be locked down if desired. 
—_—— discs screw into stem. 
rice, $4. 


Sheard *‘Gold’’ Front Sight 
Stands out in darkest timber and won't 
“blur.”” Shows same color against differe 
ent colored objects. 
Price, $1.50. 
















Free ‘ 

Catalog 

Shows complete line of Marble’s Sights. Write for co) 
a 


© 525 
Marble Arms & Mfg. Co. cianstone mics Ue S A. 





GOKEY BOTTE SAUVAGE 


“The best all-around boot in the world” 
Manufactured Since 1850 

Water - Proof, Genuine Pac Mocassin, Hand 
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or handled every variety of over-and-under 
of any importance produced during the 
last generation, and I have yet, regardless 
of price, to open and close a smoother 
working one than this inexpensive weap- 
on. It is like rubbing velvet together. 
One remarkable feature of the gun, 
which any one would observe immediately, 
is that there are no screw heads appear- 
ing on it anywhere, save the two which 
bind the trigger guard to the grip, the 
two which hold on the butt-plate—which 
are of limited importance—and one ap- 


I also find the trigger pulls, though 
crisp, clean and without a semblance of 
drag, entirely too heavy to suit me. That, 
however, is easily remedied. 

So far, I have had very little opportun. 
ity to use the gun, except for trap-shooting, 
I took it up to the Valhalla Club and 
despite the fact that I had never fired a 
shot out of it before, broke a twenty-one 
the first time around the skeet course, | 
then loaned it to another chap who also 
broke a twenty-one with it and he, of 
course, had never had it in his hands be- 
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Detail construction of the Browning super-imposed gun 


pearing on each side of the action when 
the gun is open for loading. 

The forend is of decidedly neat con- 
struction and is rather difficult to describe. 
There is no possible chance of losing it 
because it is permanently attached to the 
gun, Of course, it can be removed by tak- 
ing a screw out of the forward end for 
the purpose of repairing the ejectors if 
necessary, or for a thorough cleaning in 
case the gun has been used in wet weather. 
In order to put the gun together, the fore- 
arm is just pushed forward on the barrels 
about two inches, which is possible after 
the locking lever has been raised. This on 
first inspection appears to be exactly the 
same as the famous Anson and Deeley 
forend used on so many English and 
American guns, particularly the Parker, 
with the exception that it has a hinged tail 
at the rear end which flops out. When this 
has been inserted in a slot cut in the 
end of the frame and the floor plate, 
the fore-stock is shoved back into place 
and locked. It is about the neatest con- 
struction of forearm fastening that I have 
ever seen. 

The action is locked by two sliding hing- 
es engaged with lugs cut upon the inside 
walls of the frame, and also by two pow- 
erful underlugs which, instead of being 
placed one behind the other in the conven- 
tional way, are set side by side. The main 
spring and automatic ejector spring are of 
the coil type so popular in America be- 
cause of their strength and speed. The 
cocking rods are unusually strong. In fact, 
it is difficult to find fault with anything 
of serious consequence on this gun in a 
casual examination. 

I must confess that I would like to see 
a rather heavier ejector rod. Tremendous 
leverage is imposed upon the upper ejec- 
tor on an over-and-under gun to throw 
out an empty case, particularly a tight one, 
and these rods seem to be rather light for 
their purpose. Also I certainly would like 
to see the head of the ejectors having a 
greater bearing surface on the shell head. 
Nevertheless, after such shooting as I have 
done with the gun to date, these ejectors 
operate admirably, and time will show 
whether they have sufficient strength or 
not to assure their continued durability. 


fore. This speaks pretty well for the gun, 
particularly when one considers the fact 
that it is full-choke in both barrels, and 
certainly not intended for skeet. As a mat- 
ter of fact, speaking of it as a skeet gun, 
I could hardly think of a better gun for 
the purpose. That narrow rib is just the 
“cat’s whiskers” when it comes to pointing 
quickly at a little clay target. It is like 
pointing a small wand, because one sees 
nothing but the narrow top surface of the 
rib, the barrels being completely concealed 
below it. 

For field shooting my vote would be 
for the gun without a rib. There is no 
need of it for this purpose. It only adds 
to the weight and increases the depth. 
This is a disadvantage as one is so apt 
to cant an over-and-under gun when shoot- 
ing from an uneven footing. Without a 
rib, there is a saving of $20,00 in the price 
of the gun. 

It will also be supplied with a single 
trigger for a small additional charge— 
I presume around $25.00. 

Mr. Browning also tells me that they 
will bring out three higher grades; that 
is, there will be the Standard Grade, with- 
out a rib, selling for $107.50; the same 
grade with the rib for $127.50, and ap- 
proximately $150.00 with the single 
trigger; and there will also be another 
grade for under $200.00; a third grade 
for under $300.00 and a top grade for un- 
der $400.00. The two highest grades will 
have hand-polished actions, with some of 
the parts gold-plated, to prevent rusting. 
All of them will be handsomely engraved, 
and the highest grade will be inlaid with 
gold. 


ERSONALLY I never cared for in- 

laid guns. Though I have some very 
handsome ones in my collection, I have 
never gone in for that kind of adornment, 
and I don’t think that the average Amet- 
ican wants it. But if the $127.00 gun is any 
example of what the $400.00 one is going 
to look like, it will certainly be a muse- 
um piece. 

In this stage of the game we cannot state 
definitely the costs of these various grades 
as they haven’t been established by the 
maker. All of the usual options will be 
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offered—beavertail forends, stocks of any 
specifications and barrels of any length or 
any combination of chokes desired. I pre- 
sume that being built on the production 
basis, there will be very little leeway as to 
weight, other than that provided by a 
variation in barrel length. In other words, 
it will be more or less like a standard- 
grade pump gun. You can cut off a few 


ounces by using a lighter piece of wood | 


in the stock or by cutting down the length 
of the barrel, but that is all. Eventually 
they expect to produce it in sixteen- and 
twenty-gauges. At present it will be avail- 
able only in twelve-bore, though I am in- 
clined to think that the fellow who wants 
a six and three-quarter-pound gun and the 
one who wants a special eight and one- 
half-pound gun are going to be rather out 
of luck. I believe we will have to take a 
gun pretty close to the standard weight. 

In producing an over-and-under to meet 
a popular price, a halt has to be made 
somewhere on the matter of individuality. 
Over-and-under guns as now made, are 
largely or entirely hand-made jobs. Their 
design, as a matter of fact, would not 
make quantity production practicable. The 
first requisite, therefore, was a new design 
of sufficient simplicity to permit the maxi- 
mum of machine work, and the second was 
a factory installation, complete in every 
detail as money could make it. In this 
John Browning was a master, and that is 
why we now have a $100.00 over-and-un- 
der gun on the market. 

To the average sportsman it is probably 
not as obvious as it is to the man of ex- 
perience in the industry that a high-grade 
two-barrel gun offers difficulties which are 
completely absent in the case of repeaters 
and automatics. Anything, almost, can be 
done with metal, provided we use hand 
work, but that is what costs money. Only 
a glance at this weapon is sufficient to con- 
vince the average experienced machinist 
that a great deal of hand-work has been 
devoted to it, despite the fact that it is 
built for quantity production. I feel quite 
confident that it will meet with the en- 
thusiastic approval of even the most fas- 
tidious. 





Were you ever accidentally shot 
while out hunting? If so, turn to 
page 114 











DOES RELOADING PAY? 
By Maurice H. Decker 


HERE has been a big change in the 

reloading game since twenty years 
ago. At that time a lot of shooters were 
hand-loading who had never lieard of a 
muzzle-resizing tool or a shell expander. 
Two decades ago we loaded simple com- 
binations of lead bullets and black pow- 
der. It was a cinch, 

All we had to do was wash out the 
fired shells in hot soda water. Some of us 
didn’t even do that. We fired up the kitch- 
en stove and after the mould condescend- 
ed to work properly, we cast heaps of 
bright, new bullets. We bought a two- 
dollar tool which included the mould, de- 
capper and re-capper. This and a melting 
pot, an old spoon to pour the metal into 
the mould and a couple of feet of lead 
pipe set us up in business. 

Ve had never heard about weighing 
powder charges on sensitive scales. We 
didn’t always use the measure sold by the 
old Ideal firm. Accompanying our loading 
tool was a small tin cup, which, when 
struck off level-full, held the correct charge 
of black powder. At least we thought it 
did, and so long as we didn’t know differ- 
ently we were satisfied. 

The bullets were lubricated with bees- 
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Model 12 Slide Action Repeater, 


22 caliber. Price, 
Standard Grade... $ | 9-85 










Kleanbore Hi-Speed .22’s—25% 
greater average velocity, in some 
instances 35% 50% greater average 
striking energy —in some instances 
80%. In all popular sizes for stand- 
ard rifles with either lubricated 
lead bullets or Silvadry (ungreased). 


\W"™ then there’s only one 
answer—a Remington .22 

caliber rifle. The Model 24 if you like 
a speedy autoloader; the Model 12 if 


and accuracy 





you prefer a slide action repeater. 


Fishing, camping, motoring, or just stroll- 
ing around the country—take a Remington 
along. For small game in season; for pests 
that destroy game, poultry, or crops; and for 
target shooting, you'll find the right rifle in one 


of these light, graceful, popular Remingtons. 


See them at your.dealer’s. Write for a descriptive 
folder. Address: Remington Arms Works, 28 East 


Main Street, llion, New York. 





Go to your dealer and ask him to show you 
The Remington Standard American Dollar Pocket Knife 











REMINGTON ARMS COMPANY, Inc. 


Originators of Kleanbore Ammunition 


emington, 





© 1981 R. A. Co. 
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VERUNDER 
hy Joh M. Browmng 





A op fine overunder gun 
brought down to a popular price. 
Designed along entirely new lines 
.-. built in- Belgium, combining 
modern manufacturing with the 
handwork of skilled old-world 
craftsmen ...a better gun cannot be 
built at any price. 


DIRECT-TO-YOU 


From puspatete to front sight, the 
SUPERPOSED brings toexperienced 
shooters a real thrill, in feel, in fin- 
ish, in performance—affording supe- 
rior balance, a single sighting plane, 
and stock lines that are ideal. ate 
failing automatic ejectors and level 
hollow rib are standard equipment. 

Improved fore-end remains on 
\. barrels and cannot be dropped 
\ or lost. 


etal VES 


Ideal for trap use—equal- 
ly efficient in the field. 
Thoughweighing about 
8 pears. experienced 
shooters invariably 



























. guess it at much less, 
sy due to its superb 
perpos- balance. 4 
ed Stand- Supplied in 28,30 
ard Grade and 32 inch bar- 
$107.50, rels, with choice 
includes of full choke, 
Level Hol- Ged, modiaed, 
low Rib and and im roved 
Automatic cylinder, of any 
Ejectors. Hand- ‘above atno ad- 
somely hand- ditional cost. 
engraved with Our new 
rosettes and yng ml 
borders, select- mpesad 

‘ed European °° 
walnut stocks —s will 
hand checkered mes 
and finished. - “| 

erftu 
Non-Crossfire Ven- gun. 
tilated Rib $20.00 Free! Let 
additional. Special us send 
grades up to $374: it to you, 


Highly Engraved 
Presentation Mod- 
els up to $1200, 


Brownm( 


Headquarters and Gen’! Offices: 
ST. LOUIS, MO., U.S.A. 
Ogden, Utah Liege, Belgium 


SEND THIS COUPON 


far FREE “0° 


BROWNING ARMS CO., 
St. Louis, Mo. 





poved Catalog FS 7s. 
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wax, tallow or what ever we had. Prim- 
ers were cheap and black powder was car- 
ried by every hardware store. Nobody 
felt that special instructions or skill were 
necessary to turn out serviceable ammu- 
nition that met the demands of the time. 

But the good old days are gone. The 
ballistic boys have attended to that. 
Black-powder guns are obsolete. The 
high-power rifles we shoot today use spe- 
cial smokeless powders—we need a dif- 
ferent grade for each type of firearm. 


| We find that we must have a whole bench 





plete for $1.50) and lead sold for 6 cents 
and powder for 25 cents a pound, shoot- 
ers could save money by loading a few 
hundred rounds. But under present condj- 
tions, when we consider the greater ya- 
riety of tools necessary and the difficulty 
of obtaining components, I figure a shoot- 
er must use many more rounds each sea- 
son if he expects to make reloading pay 
from a financial standpoint. If he is mere- 
ly experimenting for fun, that’s different, 

In order to reload in a satisfactory 
manner cartridges for a high-power rifle 





A bench full of tools is necessary to turn out loads that will compare in safety, uni- 


formity and accuracy with factory cartridges 


full of tools if we wish to turn out loads 
that will compare in safety, uniformity 
and accuracy with factory cartridges. 
The hot soda or soapy-water bath 
won’t do now. We use a couple of jars 
of cleansing acids in which the cases are 
dipped and then rapidly rinsed in clean 


| water between immersions, 


Smokeless powders of high intensity 
must be accurately weighed out to one- 
fifth of a grain. We can’t scoop up a 
measure-full and pour it into the shell. If 
we did, we might get thirty grains at one 
dip and thirty-four at the next. Inaccur- 


| acy, due to variable pressures and veloci- 


ties, would be the least of our troubles. 
The worst might set the pearly gates 
ajar for the unlucky reloader and any 
innocent bystanders close to the firing 


| point. 


I think of all these things when I re- 
member how I used ‘to reload .32-40 
and .45 caliber shells so easily and cheap- 
ly years ago. They come back to my mind 
when I begin to get the reloading itch 
anew, which is every time I strain the 
family finances to purchase a bunch of 
new high-power shells. But when I get 
this way, I always set a few facts down 
on paper and size them up. 

First I estimate what the reloading 
tools I will need to do good work will 
cost me. Then I estimate how many shells 
I will probably use in a year and how 
much I could save on them if I reloaded. 
Then, keeping meanwhile an eye on the 


| cost of new factory cartridges of equal 


quantity, I compare my figures. Usually 
Messrs. Winchester, Remington, Peters, 
Western or U. S. win the bet. I walk 
down to the store and hand over my 
money. I carry home several boxes of 
regulation factory stuff. 

This does not mean that it never pays 


| to reload. Far from it. Reloading will pay 
| under the right conditions. You have to 


fire enough loads per year to make the 
game worth-while, otherwise my advice 
is to leave it alone and depend upon fac- 
tory goods. 

When tools only cost a couple of dol- 


| lars (I have bought new Ideal tools com- 


like the .30-’06, a proper outfit of tools 
will cost up to fifty dollars. I bought an 
outfit three years ago for this caliber 
which set me back exactly $37.50. And 
that did not include powder scales, but 
merely a measure to throw low-power 
and medium-range charges. 

You can get by with a smaller invest- 
ment. Some outfits will cost as little as 
twenty dollars but as you progress in the 
game, you will find extra units desirable 
to turn out quality loads, and soon you 
may have the whole kit. 

One does not walk into the local hard- 
ware stores now and buy powder over the 
counter. Smokeless powders must be pro- 
cured from larger centers of supply, from 
manufacturers of loading tools or large 
city stores. They can be obtained some- 
where, no question of that, even if your 
first effort fails. But all powders must 
be shipped by freight at a stiff rate, the 
charges being the same for one pound as 
for one hundred. This works a hardship 
on the small loader- who may use only 
two or three pounds of smokeless powder 
a year. The freight charges may double 
his costs. I have paid more freight on 
small shipments, in several instances, 
than the powder itself cost. 


AKING the .30-’06 as one of our most 

popular big-game and target loads for 
example, I find I can buy new factory 
cartridges of standard brands for $9.35 
per 100. This is the Chicago price. 

If I reloaded my own fired cases with 
new factory bullets, buying primers and 
powder also, I could recharge 100 shells 
for the sum of $4.38. : 

This saving of $4.97 per hundred is 
worth-while. I did not count freight in 
these figures, as this charge varies so 
much, But in making your own calcula- 
tions, remember that freight on new loads 
does not balance the freight on enough 
powder and primers to recharge them. I 
the shooter ordered supplies in small lots, 
his saving would possibly be cut down at 
least fifty cents a hundred. 

In case I decided to use all new fac- 
tory components—new shells as well as 
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bullets—the cost of 100 hand-assembled 
loads would be approximately $8.43. | 
There is not enough saving here to pay 
for your time and trouble of cleaning 
shells and loading them, not to mention 
your investment in equipment. This is a 
branch of reloading I would never at- 
tempt. One can’t assemble high-power 
loads from new components on a margin 
of 92 cents per hundred. 

By using fired empties, the saving was 
worth the shooter’s trouble. But here 
enters a question. Would I want to take 
hand-loaded shells with me on a big-game 
hunt? After spending, say three to five 
hundred dollars for transportation, guides, 
license, etc., to insure the success of my 
hunt, would I be interested in saving 
$4.97 per 100 on the twenty or thirty 
rounds I would fire? 

ARDLY—especially when there might 
be a question of the accuracy and per- 
formance of my own product. If I missed 
a nice easy shot on bear or moose, the | 
chances are I would be tempted to blame 
my hand loads for the fluke. Not every | 





one can assemble powder and bullets skil- 
fully enough to warrant their risking the 
success of an expensive hunt on the am- 
munition’s performance. Not when a cou- | 
ple of boxes of uniform factory loads can 
be had for just a few dollars. 

Therefore I have always considered 
that loading your own big-game shells for | 
hunting purposes was out. Reloading me- | 
dium-power charges, however, is a dif- 
ferent matter. If you wish to go in strong 
for target practice or for small-game snip- 
ing and will use during the season a sufh- 
cient quantity to warrant your investment 
in supplies, tools and time, then reloading 
has an undisputed economical advantage. 

Good, true-cast alloy bullets for medi- 
um range in the Springfield can be pur- 
chased for around $10.00 per thousand. 
If you want to cast them yourself, you 
can save nearly half this figure. You may 
think you can save more. I used to believe 
that myself, but after I had procured 
the metals, alloyed them properly, burned 
fuel and several holes in my pants and 
fussed with lubricants, I found every bul- 
let I ever cast cost me so close to half a 
cent each that there was no need to figure 
any closer. 

One hundred medium-range loads, us- 
ing a cast bullet of 180 grains and backed 
with Number 80 powder, will cost prac- 
tically $1.90. Here is a nice saving on a 
load good for 200 yards either at targets 
or small game. If you want to keep in 
form during the off-months with the big 
rifle, these loads will save you money. 

But I would never purchase a .30-’06 
with the express intention of reloading 
to shoot small game. I remember too well 
that I can buy snappy little .25-20 hi- 
speed loads for $3.12 per hundred. If I 
only used 200 of these loads during the 
squirrel and woodchuck season, my extra 
expense over the cost of 200 reloads 
would be $2.44. It would take many years 
to pay for reloading equipment at that 
rate. 

In presenting the advantages of hand- 
loading from the thrift angle, some have 
emphasized the lower prices at which sup- 
plies are sold to members of the National 
Rifle Association by the D.C. M. It is true 
that members of this organization are 
Privileged to buy bullets, primers and 
powder at prices well under those which 
non-members pay. Here are some figures 
along this line. 

Suppose I buy 100 bullets, 100 new 
shells, 100 primers and the powder neces- 
Sary to load 100 .30-’06 cartridges from 
the D. C. M. T find these will cost me 
$4.16 and I will have 100 new loads. I 
have not counted freight which may be 








‘New! 
MARLIN 
aa UA 
316° 


MODEL 50 


The lowest priced .22 
autoloading and the 
best value ever offer- 
ed. A real Marlin 
barrel and a rifle 
built throughout with 
real Marlin quality 
and workmanship at 
an amazingly low 
price. 








/; 


trigger. 


Mode! 50 is a .22 caliber bolt action 
autoloading rifle for the standard 
.22 caliber ammunition. Six shots. 
24” round barrel. Nicely shaped and 


There is something fascinating 
about shooting an auto loading 
rifle that grows on you the more 
the gun is used. No pump handle 
to operate. Simply hold your aim 
with rifle at shoulder and pull the 
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When a rabbit jumps out of a hedge or heap of 

brush, or a squirrel shows his head around the 
trunk of a tree, don’t take a chance with a cheap, 
inferior firearm. When you bang away and get him, 
then you will appreciate the fact that you selected 
an accurate shooting Marlin. 


The woods and fields are full of objects that offer fine targets for snap 
shooting. Always have a .22 caliber rifle at your camp, there are many 
uses for it. Trappers will find a .22 caliber effective and easy to carry. 
Rifle shooting with a .22 caliber is a sport that all can enjoy, and the 
expense is but very little. Get out in the open and know this wonderful 
sport. Shooting the new Model 50 Marlin Autoloading adds a thrill to 
the fun. Your dealer will gladly show you this new rifle. 


For Standard .22 Ammunition 


finished one piece pistol grip butt- 
stock. Rubber butt plate. Rocky 
mountain rear and ivory bead front 
sights. Positive trigger safety. 


Marlin 


THE MARLIN FIREARMS CO. 


Write for Catalog 99 Willow Street 


New Haven, Conn. 














There’s an 





HUNTER ARMS C0O., INC. 


69 Hubbard Street Fulton, N. Y. 
McDonald & Linforth, Pacific Coast Rep., Call Building, 
San Francisco, Cal. 





L. C. Smith Gun 
for your favorite sport 


In the hands of thousands of champion and near-champion 
trap shooters and game shooters, L. C. Smith Guns are set- 
ting new records year after year. Smith Guns are built for 
high scores and full bags—and they turn ’em in. That’s why 
shooters of these fine guns won amateur state champion- 
ships in 61% of our states last year. See your dealer’s line of 
L. C. Smith Guns and write us for our descriptive booklet. 
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life in the open 


E knows weather changes .. . 
lives perpetually exposed to 
the worst of them. If he wore clothes 
... you just bet they would be 
genuine Utica-Duxbaks. 
Your dealer can fit you out. Or write us. 
Complete Sportsmen’s Style Book FREE. 
2 Noyes St., 


Utica-Duxbak Corp. [tica. N.Y. 














COMPLETE TOOL 
for Hand Reloading 


The No. 3 Idcal Tool is the handiest and most 
complete tool offered to the shooter who desires 
mid range or reduce load cartridges. This tool 
extracts old primer, inserts new one, reduces 
or expands muzzle of shell to fit bullet, crimps 
shell on bullet, sizes bullet to fit the gun, and 
seats it in shell at any depth required. Furnish- 
ed standard with the double adjustable cham- 
ber. The No. 10 Tool is similar in operation, 
but made for rimless cartridges. The Ideal line 
includes all tools for reloading practically any 
cartridge. Over 700 combinations of loads and 
bullets available. 
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1OEAL No. 3 


DOVBLE “AovuSTABLL 
CH. 





109 grain gas Ideal No. 3 Reloading Tool fo 
check bullet for RIM Cartridges of shorter 
.32-20. Fine for length, .22 Sav., .25-20, .30-30, 
small game. -32-20, ete. $6.50. 


Send for 160 pp. Ideal Handbook 
written by leading experts. 50 cents. 


THE LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORPORATION 
70 West St. Middlefield, Conn., U.S.A. 








® Get the NOshoc Pad 
and forget KICK evils 





TOC: 







Jell Cells 
Stop Shock 
G'vE yourself a better break. Put a 
Noshoe i. Pad on your gun and 
shoot your y best. ey x ont butt- 
viewe mid shimmy. EVERY kick evil 
is killed. Patented. Keep and a year— 
money back if not satisfied. Tested 12 years. 
Any dealer, or direct—$3.25. 
THE SEAMLESS RUBBER CO. 
204 City Point New Haven. Conn. 
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quite heavy. This is an attractive figure. 
True, the bullets are not of the big-game 
type, but they are dandy for target work. 

If I cleaned some fired cases and re- 
charged them, buying powder, primers and 
bullets only, 100 cartridges would cost 
me some $2.36. Of course, in order to do 
this work I would need some fairly ex- 
pensive tools and would have to watch 
my step and proceed with accuracy. 
Glancing through the price list of ready- 
to-shoot ammunition supplied to N. R. A. 
members, I discover that I can buy from 
the D. C. M. new factory machine-load- 
ed cartridges of the same type for $4.40 
per hundred. I have saved, by reloading, 
24 cents in one case and $2.04 in the other. 

Again I fail to see where the shooter 
using a limited, or should I say average, 
number of rounds will pay off the mort- 
gage on the home by reloading. If you 
consider the low price of D. C. M. com- 
ponents, you should in all fairness also con- 
sider the same price for new cartridges. 
The margin is even closer than with goods 
from regular commercial sources. 

Turning to the popular .25-20 as another 
example, I can buy 100 jacketed bullets 
for this shell for 90 cents. Powder will 
cost about 20 cents per hundred loads, de- 
pending upon how much you waste in 
handling it. Primers cost about 32 cents. 
This makes a total cost of $1.42 for a 
hundred .25-20 reloads, using my own 
fired cases. I can buy factory cartridges 
for $3.20 per hundred. Here is a worth- 
while saving for the quantity consumer. 
He would have to load up several thou- 
sand rounds though, before he could enter 
any profit items in the ledger. 


OR accurate accounting, a small extra 

charge should be added to reloading 
figures when fired shells are used. These 
shells had to be purchased outright at some 
time, either factory-charged or empty, 
and some per cent of their original cost 
should be charged to the reloads. 

We will look at the 38 S. & W. Spe- 
cial. I can assemble 100 loads using smoke- 
less powder and factory-loaded bullets for 
around $1.98. Factory cartridges cost me 
$3.20 per hundred. Again I will save— 
if I shoot enough. By casting and lubri- 
cating my own bullets I can reduce the 
hand-loading costs about 45 cents a hun- 
dred. 

The prices I have quoted will vary 
somewhat. Freight must be added; large 
quantities will cost less, small quantities 
more. Prices are higher or lower in differ- 
ent localities. I have taken these costs 
of components and loads from recent in- 
voices that I have purchased. The figures 
represent what I have actually paid out 
for the various items. 

My experience during twenty years of 
reloading and of buying factory shells has 
shown this: If I expect to shoot 500 to 
800 high-power factory shells per year 
for “several seasons straight running, it 
will pay me to tool up for reloading if I 
have a liking for the job. If I shoot say 
1000 to 1500 loads of the .25-20 class 
every twelve months and don’t figure on 
changing guns or stop shooting in the 
near future, again it will pay me to buy 
tools and start to work assembling my 
own loads. 

But if I shoot smaller quantities, use 
my guns more or less irregularly and 
switch calibers now and then, I am con- 
vinced that I will stay ahead of the game 
by purchasing factory-loaded cartridges. 

The quantities used yearly, which I 
have just named as the deciding factor 
in whether to reload or not, are very con- 
servative. Your profits on them will be 
plenty small. But I made them thus in 
all fairness to the reloading tools, which 








Write for NEW 
FREE Folder 










New 
-22 *“Hornet”’ 
Sporting Springfield 


fee world’s best for closed-season sport. Up 
to 250 yds., its cartridge outshoots every high. 
power small-bore ever known . . . inexpensive, 
non-fouli lly accurate, the new 2 
“Hornet.” Remodeled to perfection . . . 

ca’s finest custom gunsmithing. Telescope and 
mounting supplied or fitted. Price according to 
your specifications. 

For rechambering your .22 L. R. S eld 
for the above cartridge, changing bolt and extra. 
tor, we charge $15. For building in a new .22 
“Hornet” magazine, $15. 

New remodeled .30/06 Springfield Rifles . . 
the world’s best in custom gunsmithing. Sporting 
or national match barrel and action, stock and 
engraving to suit you. G. & H. hand made Mag. 
num rifles and special match rifles. Finest engray. 
ing, restocking, repair work and special jobs. Write 
your specifications for prices. 

GRIFFIN & PHOWE, Inc. 

Makers « Fine Rifles—Sportsmen’s Outfitters 

202 E. 44th Street, New York City 
















OF SPLIT BAMBOO 


“274 yards with a $S-pound 
Oreno bow’'—‘‘wonderful- 
ly light in hand; 's_ Snappy, 
quick response’ “better 
cast than that riven by any 
other material."’ These are 
some comments of noted 
archers. Write for free 
booklet describing Oreno 
Bows and Arrows. 

South Bend Bait Co, 
605 HighSt.. 







MAKE A BOAT! 


Row Boats, Folding Boats, House Boats, 
Canoes. Easily made from our big blue prints. 
We will gladly send you our free literature. 


“THE WEE-SHO-U CO. 


Dept. F. S. : 
31st Street Station Detroit, Mich. 








Binocular Bargains 
Y Catalog 2572's! Sian 


Showing Amenca’s most complete line 

of binoculars, field glasses, telescopes, ba- 

rometers and optical instruments. Largest 

assortment at lowest stun. | See gives 
jor 


Binocular 
DU MAURIER CO., Dept. 25 


OUTDOOR JOBS 


Wanted: Names of men desiring outdoor 
jobs; $140-200 month; vacation. Patrol 
forests and parks; protect game. Wonderful 
opportunities. Qualify now. Details free. 
Write: 











ELMIRA, KY. 











DELMAR INSTITUTE 
Dept. A42 Denver, Colorado 


U. S. GOVERNMENT 
MARCHING COMPASS 
$24.50 value for $3.00 


Genuine Mark VII Model-D, U. 8. 
Army Marching Compass. Focussing 
eye-piece; floating dial; each one in 
lined leather belt carrying case. Cost 
government $24.50 each—$3.00. (No 
c.0.d.'s, no catalog.) 


STOCKBRIDGE SPORTING GOODS CO. 
Dept. F. I. E. 531 . 531 Stockbridge, Ma Mass. Be 
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Heads, animals, birds and 
fish mounted. Fur rugs, tat 
ning, ladies’ furs. Splendid game heads, fur rugs 
ete., for sale. Supplies for Taxidermists (eye. 
scalps, tools, etc.) Bucktails and feathers for fy tyith 


M. J. HOFMANN, 989 Gates Ave., Brooklyn, N.Y: 
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if no longer needed, can usually be sold 
or traded off at a fair figure. 

I am not offering advice to the gun 
crank who will always experiment with 
components and tools without regard for 
the dollar-and-cents angle. Or to the man 

who for some reason is not satisfied with 
aandard products and gets a big kick 
from working up his own special combi- 
nations of bullets and powder. My experi- 
ence 1S cited for the average sportsman 
who is desirous of making his shooting 
money gO the limit. And I believe he will 
find it of benefit when the question of 
whether to reload or not puzzles him. 





Did any wild animal ever charge or 
attack you? If so, see page 114 











THE NEW ARMY RIFLE 
By Capt. Paul A. Curtis 


HERE are so many rumors regard- 
ing the new American military rifle 
that I am constantly receiving letters 
from our readers asking me when they 
will be available to members of the Na- 
tional Rifle Association and if I would 
advise them to wait until the new model 
is out or buy a Springfield now. As a mat- 
ter of fact, to the best of my knowledge, 
the Ordnance Board has not as yet defi- 
nitely decided upon any rifle. It is true 
that three or four light automatic rifles 
have been presented to ‘the Ordnance 
Board for consideration and that a suf- 
ficient quantity of ammunition has been 
ordered for their proper tests, but I doubt 
if, at this time, it has been definitely de- 
cided which one will be finally adopted. 
I am not in a position to describe ac- 
curately any of these rifles to my readers 





Our old friend, Col. John W. Caswell, dis- 


guised as a Scotchman 


except the Pedersen model. While I was 
in England this rifle was being tested at 
Bisley by the British Army and I was in- 
vited to meet Mr. Pedersen in London. 

otch grouse being more important in 
my mind at the time, I didn’t avail myself 
of the opportunity. I have, however, se- 
cured information about the design in 
which I am sure our readers will be in- 
terested. In all probability, if this is not 
actually the rifle accepted for our service, 
it will be a very similar weapon. 

The Pedersen self- loading rifle is not 
to be confused with the Browning light 
automatic machine gun or the Lewis gun 
adopted by the American and British 
armies during the War and used by special 











The New “ACE” by COLT— 
.22 Caliber Automatic Pistol 


The“ACE” has been designed as a companion arm for the.45 Auto- 
matic Pistol — making possible economical target practice with 
the .22 Long Rifle cartridge for service men, members of 
the National Guard, Reserve Officers and individual 
shooters of the heavier caliber Colt Automatic 
Pistols. The finest and most accurate 
heavy type caliber .22 Automatic 
Pistol ever produced — with full 
target features, adjustable 
rear sight, super-preci- 
sioned barrel and 
hand-finished 
action. 

















Built on 
the same 
frame as the 


Govt. Model .45 


The “ACE” represents a new 
triumph by Colt — produced 

to meet the demand for a 
caliber .22 Automatic Pistol 
built on exactly the same frame 
as the famous caliber .45 Govern- 
ment Model, It is fully equipped 
with Colt safety features. 95 years 
of manufacturing skill and ex- 
perience have been concentrat- 
ed in the new“ ACE” —a product 
worthy of the name Colt. 


SPECIFICATIONS 
Caliber: .22 Lon hig v- Length 
Overall: 84% inc 


— of 
Barrel: 4% Pinon moog Weig! 
ounces. Finish: Full Blued, 


Write for complete Catalog 
No. 41 showing all models 


| COLTS PATENT FIRE ARMS 
MFG. CO. 
FIRE ARMS DIVISION 
HARTFORD, CONN., U.S. A. 
Phil. B. Bekeart, Bostic Coast Raecomeasivs, 7 


San Francisco, Ca 


‘The ARM OF LAW and ORDER 


717 Market Street 

















EWS TO RIFLEME 
Sedgley Springfield Sporter Rifles 
for the 22 Cal. Hornet Cartridge complete 


Also in Cal. 

25-35 Complete $70 
And in Cal. 

a 06 nS in 65 
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Send for 
Catalog 
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Springfield cal. 30-06 ac- 
tions used for all calibres. 
Specifications of Springfield Sporters 
same for all calibres. Being built on the 30-06 
action, instead of .22 cal. action, the Springfield .22 cal. 
Hornet has big extra margin of safety. 24” barrel, 5-shot 
miagazine, full sporting stock, pistol grip, handsomely checkered, sling 
swivels. Lyman No. 48 rear sight. Gold bead front sight, mounted on 
matted ramp with removable guard. Weight 7% to 8 pounds. Proof- 
tested in our own factory. 


R. F. SEDGLEY, INC. 
2308N.16thSt. Phila., Pa 











At your 


Dealer or Manufacturer 


Established 1897 











$35% lefever Trap Gun 135” 


The best selling single trap gun; a winner of 
many championships. § Also a $16.00 hammerless 
single—Doubles for $28.25 and $60.00. 


“Who Ever Saw a Broken Lefever?” 
LEFEVER ARMS CO., Box 14, ITHACA, N.Y. 














Bird Lovers! 


Here’s the Book 
You’ve Always Wanted 


A new kind of bird book that not 
only helps you to recognize the 
birds but explains their habits in 
detail and enables you to under- 
stand the many puzzling things 
they do. Here at last is a com- 
prehensive guide to an intimate 
knowledge of all phases of bird 
life— 


The BOOK of BIRD LIFE 


by Arthur A. Allen, Ph.D. 
Professor of Ornithology, Cornell 


This splendid, illustrated handbook reveals in 
detail the amazing truths of the lives and habits 
of the birds; their wonderful instincts; their 
growth, training, courtship, home life, feeding, 
songs, plumage, etc.—and all this not in bare 
facts alone but with explanations that enable 
you to understand the reason for each detail and 
to interpret its meaning. Also explanations of 
the evolution, classification, and distribution of 
bird life and a fascinating section of methods 


of bird study. 


275 Unusual Photographs 


author. 20 big chapters deal 
| meade, orchards, fields, marshes, shores, 

birds as pets. A thrilling book for entertain- 
ment, and nature study. Judge for yourself. 
You may see it at your bookseller’s, or 


Get It for FREE Examination 
Mail This Coupon 








If you prefer, send remittance with “exder 
fund if book is returned in ten days 
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AWollensak Glass Will Increase 
Your Enjoyment of the Outdoors 
















Wollensak BLASCOPE 
6-power binocular... 
pocket size . . . weigh- 
ing only 4% ounces 

. splendid illumina- 








tion and quickly fo- 
cussed. Your choice of 
six colors ... green, 
mahogany, 
oak, black, orange $5.00 
and black, or re 
and black. Complete in leather 
COB ccccecesescoccececss $5.00 
Wollensak POCKESCOPE, com- 
pact, light-weight Pocket Telescope 
ower . .. length closed 
3,", Finished in black crystal- 
lized lacquer. Complete in leather 
COBB ccccccccccccesccccecgasO0 
Wollensak COMMANDER 
4-power binocular, gives a field of 
view of 300 feet at 1000 yards; 
$2.00 large objective lenses assure a broad, 
clear field of view and give splendid 
illumination. Center-screw focussing arrange- 
ment permits quick and accurate focussing. No 
pupillary adjustment necessary. Complete in 
leather case with neck 
GHD cocesscceces $10.00 


If your dealer can't supply 
you, write us direct enclos- 
ing remittance and we will 
send you any of these 
glasses postpaid. Money 
back guarantee. 
Wollensak Optical Co. 
836 Hudson Ave. 
Rochester, N. Y. 











wapertes Arms, Ammunition & Pa 
Bros. -Manniicher,- Webley - _, etc. 
Full ry American Arms & ‘Ammunition 
"'s Restoched to Col. Whelen’s Revised Specifications 
Largest stock in America of fine new Rifles, Trap, Field Guns, 
Side Arms, Air Rifles & Pistols. * Telescopes mounted. * Expert 
Repsiring.* Send 25¢ in stamps for 128 page Arms Catalog. 


A. F.STOEGER. Inc. NEW YOSK.N.Y. 
509 Fifth Avenue (at 42nd St 





including many rare action photographs by the 
with birds of 
and 
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| D. Van Nostrand Co., l 

250 Fourth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

] Please send me a copy of The Book of Bird Life | 
for examination. Within ten days I will either return 

| the book or remit $3.50, payment in full. (F. & S. 5-31) 
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troops. The Pedersen is intended to be an 
arm for the ordinary infantryman and its 
approximate weight is 834 pounds or 
about the same as most hand-operated 
rifles. Whereas, in the hands of an aver- 
age soldier, a rifle of the Springfield type 
will fire ten aimed shots a minute, it is 
claimed that with the Pedersen rifle a 
continuous rate of aimed fire of from 
twenty-five to thirty shots per minute 
can be maintained, while an expert will 
probably be able to fire fifty aimed shots 
per minute. It has been demonstrated that 
the firing power of troops armed with the 
Pedersen rifle is from 2% to 3 times 
greater than that obtainable with hand- 
operated rifles. 

The advantage of this is so obvious that 
it needs no further comment. The lead- 
ing particulars of the Pedersen are as 
follows: 


Caliber 0.276 in. 
Weight, without bayonet 8.8 lbs. 
Length of barrel with cool- 

ing fins 24 ins. 
Total length of rifle 45 ins. 
Weight of bullet 123.4 grains 
Weight of complete round 0.043 Ib. 
Weight of cartridge clip, 

empty 0.048 Ib. 
Weight of ditto with 10 

rounds 0.486 Ib. 
Number of rifling grooves 6 
Twist of rifling, uniform, 

one turn in 9 ins. 
Muzzle velocity 2700 f.p.s. 
Remaining velocity at 

1000 m. 1120 f.p.s.* 
Time of flight to 500 m. 0.72 sec. 
Time of flight to 1000 m. 1.9 sec. 
Height of trajectory at 

500 m. 1.96 
Height of trajectory at 

1000 m. 14 ft., 9 ins. 
Sight graduated to 1100 yds. 
Sight radius 30.2 yds. 


*The remaining velocity of a 7.92 mm. 
Mauser bullet at the same range is 925 
f.p.s. 

It should be remembered that the rifle 
is not automatic in that a separate pres- 
sure of the trigger is necessary for the 
discharge of each shot. In the light 
Browning, a special stop permitted it to 
be fired in bursts. The Pedersen not only 
discharges the spent shots but also the 
empty clip when the cartridges which it 
contains have been exhausted. The car- 


| tridges are carried in light clips holding 
| 10 rounds each and the clip is loaded into 
| the magazine by a downward pressure of 





the thumb. When the ten rounds are ex- 
pended, the clip is automatically ejected, 
leaving the breech open and thus com- 
pelling the attention of the firer. The 
action of the breech during rapid fire is 
said to be so rapid that it does not in any 
way obscure the firer’s view. It also is 
stated that its low force of recoil, which 
is due to the absorption of most of the 
energy in actuating the mechanism, so re- 
duces the blow on the shooter’s shoulder 
as to make accurate aim possible at the 
highest rate of fire to which the rifle is 
capable. The rifle therefore can be fired 
for long periods without the shooter ex- 
periencing undue fatigue. 

At any rate, that is all I can tell of the 
type of gun under consideration at this 
time. I have seen pictures of the Pedersen 
but regret that I have not one to illustrate 
these comments herewith. Whether or not 
it can be modified as a sporting weapon 
remains to be seen. Personally, I doubt 
if this type of rifle is desirable for the 
sportsman and certainly, in its present 
army form, it is utterly undesirable. 
Whether or not it can be re-conditioned 
for sporting use, I really do not know. 

















COOKING 


SEND FOR 
CHEF'S RECIPES 
and descriptive folder 


Most centrally located 
onClark St.nearJackson 
One block from LaSalle 
St. Station,Post Office 
and Board of Trade. 


ERNEST ROESSLER 
FREDERICK TEICH 


*Managing Directors 


CHICAGO 


PROTECTION PLUS COMFORT 
MIZPAH JOCK No. 44 


Gives the wearer a feeling of real security while 
g or indulging in any form of sport. Don't 
take chances by wearing a supporter of faulty de 
sign and material. The Mizpah No. 44 is all da» 
tic and designed to fit perfectly. It 
is made of the very finest quality 
elastic webbing and can be cleaned 
by boiling without injury. Price $l. 
THE BUDDY JOCK 
Made of the same high quality web- 
bing as the Mizpah No. 44, but 
with pouch of knitted elastic fabric. 
Price $1.00. Satisfaction guaranteed. 
Beware of imitations. If your dealer cannot 


supply you, we will mail direct postpaid on 
receipt of price—state waist measurements. 


For sale also at Sporting Goods and Drug Stores 


THE WALTER F. WARE COMPANY 














1010 Spring Street, Philadelphia 
THEVELL RUNGE BRIAR 
ROOT PIPE $1.00 


A famous $1.00 Pipe, prepaid to you, 
handcut from old seasoned briar-root, 
treated to require no breaking-in. Gen- 
uine Bakelite Stem. Guaranteed not to 
crack or burn thru. 












Sweet Crop, Irish Roll, St. Bruno, ys and 5 
other Old Country Pipe Tobaccos. Send for our catalg 


PETERSON’S PIPES ANY. Base 
A. RUNGE & COMPANY, Dept. F. 
18 Se. Delaware Avenue, Philadel 
We pay Parcel Post charges anywhere. Established = 


JONAS BROS. 


RNa DENVER, covoravo 4 
ae - 


Longhorn GF, Steer Hom 


A few pairs of rare and beautiful Long- 
horn Steer Horns, specially priced at $50.00 
and $75.00. Write for complete information. 


The NEW 1931 “NO KICK COMING” PAD 
Moulded red rubber imbedded with metal bese 
Newly constructed cushion base insures no bi 
age. Jostam Quality—Get yours today $3.25 25, Fre 
Catalog. Dept. ““B” 

Jostam won 1927, 1928, 1929 & 1930 G.A.EL Bree Cats 


JOSTAM 
MFG. CO. 
5252 


Broadway 
Chicse 
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If you need a gun at this time, why put 
off buying the good old Model 1903 
Springfield or a similar sporting arm, for 
it must be remembered that the appropria- 
tion has not yet been made to purchase 
the Pedersen rifles in quantities or to buy 
the patents and produce them at the ar- 
senals. When this is done, it will prob- 
ably take at least a year and a half to tune 
up for that production and in all prob- 
ability it would be a matter of six or 
seven additional years before a sufficient 
quantity had been produced for the Army, 
Navy, Marine Corps, National Guard and 
a reserve laid up which would permit the 
surplus to be sold through the National 
Rifle Association. For all we know, be- 
fore the Pedersen or a similar rifle is 
available for civilian use, it may have be- 
come an obsolete arm. 

It is not my opinion that an automatic 
rifle of military type will ever be a de- 
sirable weapon for the sportsman. This 
has nothing to do with the ethics of using 
it on game. The military automatic, up 
to its present development, is entirely too 
heavy and clumsy a gun to be used com- 
fortably and satisfactorily east of the 
Mississippi for deer and black bear, where 
the automatic feature would be of the 
most advantage. Who wants to carry 
around an 834-pound rifle for snap shots 
on white-tails and the elusive bruno? 

On the other hand, my experience in the 
West and in the Scottish Highlands this 
year, which has been a pretty broad one, 
convinces me that for long-range shooting, 
there is little or no advantage in the speed 
of fire. It is usually the first shot that 
brings your quarry to bag. 

When shooting at long range, one 
should kill almost every time, for it us- 
ually means a steady shot from a prone 
position at a standing mark. If the game 
is moving, unless it has been previously 
struck and slowed up, there is little chance 
of hitting it at long range with any de- 
gree of certainty and so we come back to 
the point that it is the first shot that 
counts. 

No advantage in speed of fire would 
overcome, for my personal use, the trim 
smooth lines and perfect balance and 
lighter weight of a hand-operated sport- 
ing rifle. In fact, I am quite certain that 
I would always use it by preference. 


TRAILS OF ENCHANTMENT 


OST books having to do with the 

out-of-doors may be divided into 
two classes—those written by well-mean- 
ing but ultra-soft-hearted nature lovers 
and consisting mostly of mushy sentimen- 
tality; and the books that have been pen- 
ned by cold-blooded materialists and which 
are little more than a catalogue of the au- 
thor’s prowess with rod and gun. It is 
retreshing, therefore, to come across a 
volume like Paul Brandreth’s, Trails of 
Enchantment, published by G. Howard 
Watt. This work combines both the em- 
inently practical phases of hunting the 
white-tailed deer and a deep and abiding 
reverence of Nature as she evinces her- 
self to the five senses of a red-blooded, 
healthy-minded sportsman. 

While the white-tail receives the major 
share of attention, there are several de- 
lightful chapters on angling and camping, 
too. It is the sort of book that one would 
like to keep close to his elbow where he 
can pick it up when the spirit moves him 
and tead a chapter or two. In short—it is 
what I like to call a fireside volume—the 
kind that one would enjoy reading before 
@ merry, crackling fire and which puts 
one in a sane and sober frame of mind 
when inclined to be out of sorts. 

Paul Brandreth knows deer. There are 
no two ways about that. And Paul Van 
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The SUPERSHOT 


-22 CALIBER 
9 SHOT 


Highly Popular 


Hunters, Trappers 
and Sportsmen 
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better sighting. 


Folder B describes Iver Johnson 


NEW YORK 
151 Chambers Street 
SAN FRANCISCO 
717 Market Street 

















fg oewy Dependable and Moderately Priced. The “Hammer the 
Hammer” feature absolutely prevents accidental discharge. Piano 
wire coil spring of finest temper—for quick, never failing action. Main- 
spring adjusting tension bar gives just the right hammer action. Friction- 
reducing ball and socket joint for long life. Lead lapped rifling for accu- 
racy. Positive cylinder lock prevents cylinder turning when not in action. 

A New Feature: the Anti-Glare dull finish on full length of rib—an aid to 


The Supershot has an extra heavy frame with six inch barrel. Finish Blued, 
with Gold Sight and Lettering. Western Walnut Grip, hand checkered. 

Send for illustrated folder A covering the full line of Iver Johnson Revolvers, 
Shot Guns, and the new .22 caliber, bolt action Safety Rifle. 


Bicycles, Velocipedes and Juniorcycles 


y\ (Sidewalk Cycles)—the highest grade line in America. 


IVER JOHNSON’S ARMS & CYCLE WORKS 
13 River Street, Fitchburg, Mass. 


CHICAGO 
108 W. Lake Street 
MONTREAL 
511 Coristine Bldg. 
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Insure Your Gun 


Hoppe’s No. 9, Nitro Powder 
Solvent is praised by gun- 
ners everywhere because it 
easily removes rust, residre, 
metal fouling and leading. 
Sample 10c. 


2 Oil That Won’t Gum 


fb Hoppe’s Lubricating 
—— 
——S—=3 —4._:«OOil is unequaled for 
HOPPE $) guns, fishing reels 
LUBRICAT'N¢ 

oir | 






and all household 

} uses. Trial can L5e. 

Sold by leading dealers. 

Hoppe’s Gun Protec- 

tion Guide FREE. 

FRANK A. HOPPE, 
INC 


2310 N. 8th St., 
Philadelphia, Pa. 











The BULL’S EYE 


Barrels of 
Fun 


Guaranteed to hit a 
fly at ten feet. 


Each pistol tested 
by an Olympic 
Team man. Shoots 
No. 6 shot and 
doesn’t break win- 
dows. Magazine holds 60, 
and loads automatically. 
Soldiers, sportsmen and 
Police departments use 
them for practice and pleasure. Set 
includes bull’s-eye stamp, bird tar- 
gets and extra ammunition. 


Ask your dealer first 


TARGET 
PISTOL 






$3 .OO prepaid 


BULL’S EYE PISTOL MFG. CO. ns28t.*%o. 








“LONG RANGE" EJECTOR 


An automatic ejector, which throws out only the fired 


shell, is the newest 
$8.25 extra. So 


nge feature and it costs only 
ft rubber recoil pad if wanted only $2 


OO extra, 


Lyman ivory front and rear sights only $1.00 extra. All the more 
prominent gun | have used and highly recommended the Long 


Range Gun. It’s a “* 


Double.’’ 1931 catalog in natural colors. 


Western Arms Corp., Ithaca, N. Y. 
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Se Sk i RRR 
WEBLEY AIR PISTOLS 


made by the makers 
of the superior W.&C. 
Scott English Guns 


improve your 


























“Senior” 
marksmanship Mode! $19 
eccurate, silent, —f—— = 
powerful, smoke- 
less 


We also car- 
ry acomplete 
line W. & C. 
Scott renowned 
Shotguns, Rifies 
ond Revolvers 


junior $10 
Send 25¢ in stamps for new 128 
page, profusely illustrated, Amer- 
ican and Imported Arms Catalog 
« «+ Most complete ever issued. 


A. F. STOEGER, Inc 













The Only Exclusive Gun House in America 


509 Fifth Ave. (act 42ndSt.), New York 


FRENCH 75 , 


EASY ON THE RECOIL 


DIRECT TOYOU - 7 
















TA NEWT 
7 LOW PRICE | 









Shot Guns are 


The Hill ep nrorid, standard. 
a atic. or- ew juc rices— 
merly $¢ $65.50. direct-to-you make it easy 
The lightest for you to own an original | 
12- Gauge Genuine Browni Our 
Automatic 36-Page FREE ILLUSTRATED 
formerly CATALOG tells all about Brown- 
$61.00 ing Guns a+ how their famous 
—_ inventor “‘ harnessed the recoil’’, 


Ask for Catalog No. 20] 


BROWNING ARMS CO. 
Headquarters and General Offices: 

ST. LOUIS, MISSOURI, U. S. A. 

Ogden, Uta Liege, Belgium 


GOERZ BINOCU LARS 


cl OO lad 


Or SPORTSMEN... 


The mountains, moors and meadows Sy 
—the fields and forests and codons Sy 
—call the adventurer to new delights. 
Increase these de —_ by equipping 
yourself with that finest pair of ad- 
ventitious eyes—Goerz Prism Binocu- 
lars. 
Send for Booklet FS 5 
Cc. P. GOERZ AMERICAN OPTICAL CO. 
317 East 34th Sereet New York City 























FISHERMAN’S LUCK 
will not keep hum afloat. A possible disaster becomes 
merely an incident when the angler or duck hunter 
wears a KANTSINK PLAYBUOY WAISTCOAT. 
Two roomy pockets to stow shells or fishing tackle in 
Filled with Cesbasidk, the most buoyant material known 
At your dealers. If not send us his name. 

This Tredemerk Wl Protect You 
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4! 
PLAYBUOY $10.50 wp 


KAPO PRODUCTS COMPANY 


161 SECOND ST., E. CAMBRIDGE, MASS. | 








| next to nothing. It is a clumsy, 


| that can be said for it is that it is a cartridge 
| which, from a military point of view, is excel- 
| lent. i wouldn’t advise you to give anything for 


| much, as I am a gun crank and collector of 


| in Milwaukee owns Charles A. Sirinvo’s old Colt 
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Dyke’s The Still Hunter; William M. 
Newsom’s The White-tailed Deer, and 
Trails of Enchantment will go down in 
sporting literature as the three great 
American classics on that subject. They 
have a tang and flavor about them all 
their own. 

Brandreth’s book sells for $5.00 and we 
will be very happy to order copies for | 
any of our friends desiring them. R. S. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


THE 8 MM FRENCH RIFLE 


Dear Capt. Curtis: 

I have a chance to get a Remington-made 8 
mm LeBel rifle, nearly new and in excellent 
shape and would like to know what such a gun 
would be worth. I want it for use around the 
place for long shots at coyotes mostly and the 
long barrel and weight are no objections. 

How should the sight be set for different 
ranges and how is the gun taken apart and 
cleaned? Can the shells be reloaded and if so, 
what tools are necessary and what kind and 
amount of powder? 

Where can I get reloading tools and can lead 
or lead mixed with Babbit bullets be used in this 
rifle? 


Jack SNyYpDER. 


Ans.—In my opinion an 8 mm LeBel is worth 
poorly designed, 


almost obsolete type of weapon, The best thing 


it. Better yet, join the National Rifle Association, 
Barr Bldg., Washington, D. C., and buy through 
them one of the U. S. Army Krag rifles which 
is infinitely superior and which you can get for 
$1.50 after joining the organization, which will 
cost you $3.00. I would rather have one of these 
old Krags than a dozen of the French LeBels. 

The LeBel was used by the Frenchmen during 
the War. In the eyes of the,French, the rifle is 
more or less of a handle to fasten a_ bayonet to 
so it could be used as a spear. The French sol- 
dier always depended more upon machine guns, 
his bayonet and hand grenades than upon his 
rifle fire. 

Loading tools for the rifle will cost you in 
the neighborhood of $20.00 for a complete set. 

As a result of my advice not to buy the rifle, 
which I am sure you would be dissatisfied with, 
I am ignoring a lot of the other questions which 
you have asked regarding it. 

SHootinec Epitor. 





A TAGGED DUCK 


Snootine Epitor: 

I recently shot, on Currituck Sound, North 
Carolina, a female widgeon with a band on one 
of its legs. This band bears ~ following: 

P. Skovgaard V 
V iborg 
Danmark 6202 

Does this “Danmark” mean Denmark? I would 
like to notify Mr. P. Skovgaard when and where 
I shot this wild duck, and find out from him 
where the duck was banded. 

A. J. Trpver. 


Ans.—P. Skovgaard is unquestionably a Scan 
dinavian name. Viborg is in Denmark, so un 
doubtedly the “Danmark” in question means thx 
country of that name. 

However, if I were you, I wouldn’t attemp’ 
to get in touch with Mr. Skovgaard direct, but 
would send the tag to the Bureau of maleic: “ 
Survey, Washington, D. C. They in turn will | 
very glad to give you the correct address of M: 
Skovgaard if you want to get in touch w ith him 
This is really important to Gur Biological Survey 
and you should advise them of it. 

SuootinG Epitor 


FROM THE OWNER OF 
SIRINGO’S COLT 


Dear SuHootine Epitor: 

In the July, 1930, issue of Firtp & StrEAM ap- 
peared an article under the heading of ‘*Collecting 
Old Guns” by Raymond W. Thorp, which by the 
way was a very good article. I enjoyed it very 


old guns. Even as I write this article I look 
upon the wall at an old muzzle-loading rifle 
which was built by hand by my great grand- 
father who was an old gunsmith in Indianola, 
Illinois. And my father tells me that it took 
him just two weeks to bore out the barrel b 
hand, and believe me, that old gun can still 
shoot. 

Mr. Thorp mentions in his article that a doctor 


.45. Well, I am that fortunate individual. Al 
though I have many makes of six-shooters in my 
possession, it is one of my most cherished relics. 
| But I did not get it from Mr. Siringo, as Mr. 
Thorp stated in his article, and I know he will be 


NEW LOW LOW PRICES 


y GOODRICH- GOOD YEAR 
Firestone - U.S. 


AND OTHER TIREs 


0 
0 
5 
5 
5 
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le shi lan 
percent if ih in full 
‘Tires failing to give 12months ti gash in fall w 


YORK TIRE & RUBBER COMPANY, Dont. 26 
3855S Cottage Grove Ave. 














A Master’ s Work! 


The skill that commands respect from 
mous museums and noted hunters can keep >. 
the memories of YOUR spring hunt—can mount 
YOUR trophies in the life-like attitudes that have 
won world-wide fame for Jonas’ Mountings. Send 
for Art Taxidermy Catalog. Shows famous heads, 
groups, rugs, etc. It’s free. 


Uaster Taxidermists 








The smallest portable electric light plant in the 
world—8” long. Runs continuously by a few turns 
of the handle. Not affected by heat, cold, or mois- 
ture. Guarantzed {| year. Price $10 postpaid. Sent 
direct if your dealer cannot supply. Send for circular. 


CAMPBELL MFG. CO. ‘New Sees 


New Jersey 















FOREST RANGERS 
Park Rangers $125-200 month 
Nice cabin. Hunt, trap and _ patrol. 
Permanent. Get details immediately. 


RAYSON INSTITUTE 
Dept. K-11 Denver, Colo. 














interested to know tlie truth. 
I was on a mountain-lion hunt in the Kaiabab | 





Beautily Your Garden with 






GRANDPA BIRD HOUSES 


You men and boys who like to 
tinker around for pleasure or 
profit—get my big collection of 
simple workshop plans for build- 
ing Grandpa Bird Houses. Only 
$1. Valuable information on 
birds and sales hints included 
Free! 
GEORGE J. BREIDERT 

1035 No. Eimwood Ave., Oak Park, Ill. 





= Compensators 


Enjoy better shooting at traps, skeet or hust 
ing. Every pattern uniform, killing. Recoil r 
duced. For 12 ga. singles, single shot, repeatins. 
autoloading shotguns. Free illustrated folder. 


LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP. 7 
70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. U. &- 
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region in 1925 with Uncle Jim Owen and his 
hounds, and I believe it was the last time he 
ever accompanied any hunters on a trip for 
mountain lion, as he was getting quite deaf. A 
letter from him the other day stated that he was 
now stone deaf. One of the men with him by the 
name of Tom Smith, who is now in motion-pic- 
ture production, was a very intimate friend of 
Charles Siringo. He talked to me a great deal 
about Mr. Siringo and his past deeds, and 
gave me a letter of introduction to Mr. Siringo. 
When I went to Hollywood I looked him up, 
and a friendship struck up between us which 
lasted until Mr. Siringo’s death a year ago last 
tober. 
OnNhen Mr. Siringo showed me “Old Colt 45”, 
well, “I nearly lost my mind” as the saying goes. 


Mr. Siringo holding a rifle which he 
claimed wounded Billy the Kid 


I have never seen a gun which I liked so well, 
and one I really knew had a positive history such 
as this one. I have seen a great number, but their 
histories were fakes, just as Mr. Thorp stated in 
his article. Anyway, Mr. Siringo promised me 
on his death bed that, if I would come to him, he 
would give me that gun; and I told him that if he 
would get word to me, I would be there if a 
plane would carry me. About two years later, 
in one of his many letters to me, he told me of 
his financial straits, and I promptly came to 
his rescue. A few days later I received by re- 
gistered mail one of the greatest presents 1 have 
ever been given. These are the true facts of the 
case. 

I sincerely believe that Charles Siringo never 
would have allowed me to become the proud 
owner of this gun, had he not, down deep in his 
heart, believed that I would always keep it and 
cherish it as a relic of the old West. On page 
192 in Mr. Siringo’s last book, Riata and Spurs, 
he mentions the fact that I am now the owner of 
his famous old gun. 

enclose a picture of Mr. Siringo holding a 
rifle that he claimed was the one that wounded 
Billy the Kid in the hip. This picture was taken 
just a few months before Mr. Siringo died. 


Eart Lucas Baum. 


LACK OF CONTROL 


Cart. Paut A. Curtis: 

I have a 12-bore Model 12 Winchester pump 
gun with a 30-inch modified-choke barrel. The 
barrel was originally full-choke but was opened 
up. The gun is used on pheasants mostly, also 
ducks—and deer with buckshot. 

Last week I returned from the West where I 
shot pheasants for two weeks, getting about 50 
birds over my springer spaniels. I was deeply 
disappointed with my shooting, using shells with 
1% ounce of No. 6 shot. Most of the birds seemed 
to get up pretty close and I was very anxious, 
Wing-tipping most of them. The dogs got most 
every cripple through fine work, but my shooting 
was bad. I shot the moment they got up, and very 
close at times but did notice that when they 
got off a bit farther I killed pretty well. I was 
afraid that the pattern would open too much if 
they got too far and so tried to get them down 
at once, shooting very fast at times. These birds 
get up a_good deal closer than most men realize, 
I think. My question is: Would it be best to have 
the barrel opened to an improved cylinder for 
pheasants ? 

The very outside limit on ducks is 40 yards. 1 
won’t shoot farther than that. This modified choke 
does very well on ducks, and I did pretty good 
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PARKER rrap cuns 


SINGLE OR DOUBLE 
BARREL 










The hand made model SC Parker 
Trap Gun single barrel built to 
your measurements, offers you the 
finest of American built guns. 





remains smooth in years of service 
because of the perfectly fitted parts 
and special bolting system. 

From the accurate special steel bar- 
rel to the beautifully grained stock, the 
Parker is at once the last word in 
craftsmanship and your surest way to 
higher scores. You own the best if you 
own a Parker. 


Byes the higher ventilated 
rib that stands clean cut 
above frame and barrel, a Parker Trap 
Gun permits the most rapid alignment, 
the quickest aim. It is so perfectly 
balanced that handling becomes effort- 
less, and shooting a new delight. 
The smoothness of action in open- 
ing and closing a hand made Parker 


Let us send you the Parker Book on Hand Made Guns 
PARKER BROTHERS 


Master Gun Makers 
Perfecting the “Old Reliable” for 71 years 28 Cherry St., Meriden, Conn., U. S, A. 





LYMAN TELESCOPIC SIGHTS 
BRING YOU NEW SHOOTING PLEASURES 






aE 
If you have not used a telescopic sight, there’s a revelation in store for 
you. Get outdoors on a warm spring day and discover the new thrills 
in scope shooting. Your gun will. take the Lyman 438 three-power 
scope, or the Lyman 5A five-power scope with micrometer adjustment. 
Both scopes are equipped with the finest lens system made by BAUSCH 
& LOMB. All parts necessary for mounting included. No. 438 sells for 
the reasonable price of $20, and the 5A at $44, f.o.b. factory. Write for 
free folders on both scopes. 


The LYMAN GUN SIGHT CORP., 70 West St., Middlefield, Conn. 
wee Enjoy Your Camping Out Nights 
With A Perfection Air Bed 


O cots, no trailers needed. Just open your grip and unroll 
your Air Bed. Inflated in a jiffy—always insures a com- 
fortable night's rest. Made of pure rubber with removable khaki 
cover, which protects the rubber bag. A number of Perfections 
made 25 years ago are still in use—if you are to buy an Air 
Mattress remember, “The Best is None toé Good.” 


Send for circular. Dealers and 
Agents wanted everywhere. 





ATLANTIC-PACIFIC MFG. CORP. 


130 Atlantic Avenue Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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Folding Puncture-Proof Canvas Boats 


Light, easy to handle; no leaks or repairs; check as baggage, carry 
by hand or auto; safe for family; all sizes; non-sinkable, stronger than 
wood; used by U. 8S. and Foreign Governments. Awarded First Prize at 
Chicago and St. Louis World's Fairs. Fitted for Outboard Motor. Catalogue. 
alamazoo Canvas Boat Co., 691 Harrison St., Kalamazoo, Mich. 


























Tell us about 


YOUR 


Narrowest Escape F rom 


Death 


Have you ever had an encounter with a 
rattlesnake or copperhead? 


Were you ever accidentally shot while out 
hunting? 


Did any wild animal ever charge or attack 
you? 


Did you ever have a close shave while out 
fishing? 


These, or one or more of a lot of other things, may have hap- 
pened to you at some time during the days, months or years 
you have spent in the out-of-doors. 

If so, tell us about it. Write a story of about 1,000 to 2,000 
words describing the narrowest escape from death which 
you ever had, while hunting, fishing or camping. 

Prizes will be awarded to those submitting the most in- 
teresting and best written stories. These as well as any other 
stories which the judges might consider of exceptional merit 
will be published in FIELD & STREAM as soon as possible 
after the contest closes. 


Four prizes, to be selected from merchandise advertised in 


- FIELD & STREAM during 1931, will be awarded as follows: 


FOUR PRIZES 
First — $100.00 Second—$50.00 
Third — $25.00 Fourth—$25.00 


Stories should preferably be typewritten, though this is not 
obligatory. 

They should not exceed 2,000 words in length. If you can 
tell a good story in less than that, so much the better. 

The judges will be the Editorial Staff of FIELD & 
STREAM. 

Stories must be in the hands of the Story Contest Editor, 
% FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Avenue, New York, on 
or before July Ist, 1931. 

One of our principal objects in inaugurating this contest is 
to emphasize the lessons to be learned in what to do, as well 
as what not to do, in order to avoid situations that might prove 
to be a source of danger to life or limb. Almost every incident 
of this sort has an object lesson of some kind and we ask 
you to bear this fact in mind when writing your story. 
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work in pass shooting. I like the choke for this 
kind of Boner Noy Do you suppose that opening to 
an improved cylinder would ruin the barrel for 
this kind of duck shooting, or do you feel that 
I ought to keep trying and learning to hit with 
the modified-choke barrel as it is? This is my 
second year shooting pheasants and ducks. Since 
boyhood I shot rabbits and deer but never pheas. 
ants until now, and perhaps I need more wing. 
shooting to do well. Of course, sometimes pheas- 
ants get up rather far and I might wish for my 
modified-choke barrel again, but most of them get 
up at close range—90 percent do, at least. 

Again, I use the gun on deer with buckshot, 
and surely do have success. Last fall I was the 
only one in camp to get a buck, the rest missing 
their deer with heavy rifles at 40 or 50 yards, | 
killed him with two shots, and he never even 
raised his head off the ground after he fell. Would 
opening to an improved cylinder ruin my gun 
for deer shooting at 40 yards or less? They all 
get up pretty close. 

Would I do better with a high-velocity shell 
in the improved cylinder, than with those men- 
tioned at the beginning of my letter? I will thank 
you for any help that you may give me regarding 
this problem. 

W. Jj. 


Ans.—I am inclined to think that the trouble 
is in your lack of self-control rather than in the 
control of the shot pattern. 

One of the easiest game birds on the North 
American continent to kill is a pheasant. Any 
man that doesn’t average about fifty percent on 
pheasants isn’t shooting well and a good shot will 
do much better than that. They are not at all dif- 
ficult to hit though they have to be hit hard to 
bring them down. 

I would consider a modified-choke barrel ideal 
for Western pheasant shooting when using 14% 
ounces of No. 6 shot. On winged birds you appar- 
ently are shooting off to one side or the othér. 
There is no need of snap-shooting at them. They 
are at best a lumbering bird and only afford real 
difficult shots when they are driven in the way 
they shoot them abroad and on some of the big 
preserves in this country. 

I wouldn’t advise you to have the pattern of 
your gun opened up because I don’t believe in a 
cylinder-bore gun for ducks. Neither do I believe 
in it for pheasants. My favorite pheasant gun 
that I use at all field trials is full choke in the 
left barrel and almost full in the right. 

I wouldn’t suggest that you hold your fire when 
shooting at them to let them get off, because that 
throws you out of line. Just take your time. 

As far as the use of buck-shot in your gun is 
concerned, I don’t think that has anything to do 
with the situation. You will at the most shoot one 
deer a year and probably would never shoot at 
more than two or three. The gun should be bored 
with due regard for your pheasant and duck 
shooting and I think it is just the gun for the 
average shooter. 

You really don’t need a high-velocity shell for 
pheasants. All you need is practice and to try to 
control yourself. 

SHootine Epitor. 


A HARPOON GUN 


Dear Capt. Curtis: 
Kindly advise me if you know of any makers 
of harpoon guns suitable for porpoise. 
Hiram Dean. 


Ans.—Abercrombie and Fitch, 45th St. and 
Madison Avenue, New York City, will supply 
you with a complete harpoon-gun equipment for 
$60.00. This consists of a .45 calibre carbine 
with very short barrel, three harpoon heads, six 
harpoon shafts, 200 feet of coiled light line and 
a 100-foot coil of heavy line and twenty blank 
cartridges. Also twenty ball cartridges for killing 
heavy fish after they have been harpooned and 
brought up beside the boat. 

The gun is really a single-shot U. S. Govern- 
ment Springfield cut down and remodelled for 
the purpose. 

Suootine Epirtor. 


HOME-MADE POWDER 


SHootinc Epitor: 

Please tell me how to make sulphur, charcoal 
and nitre powder. How is it mixed? What 
amounts of each? If you can tell me, I will be 
much obliged. 

E. J. France. 


Ans.—Personally I have never made gun 
powder and I don’t advise anybody else to do 
so. The man that kids himself that he can do 
it better than the factories is very foolish indeed 
and I would prefer not to tell you how to make 
it, because I think you would get inferior results, 
particularly in view of the fact that black pow- 
der is so very cheap. 

All black powders, by the way, are made of 
sulphur, charcoal and saltpeter, the latter being 
another name for nitre. A great deal depends 
upon the size of the grain as well as upon the 
proper glazing and this is the thing you cannot 
expect to do as uniformly as the factory would. 

Generally speaking, the ingredients are mixed 
75 percent saltpeter, 15 percent pure charcoal and 
10 percent sulphur. But don’t try it! 

SHootinG Epitor. 


(END OF ARMS AND AMMUNITION) 
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Two new members join 


the Royal Family 
MORE CHANGES PROPOSED faster, that’s a good way to do it. As a 
matter of fact, some of the clubs at which 
E understand that there is a plan I have shot have been doing that for a 
on foot sponsored by two of the long time, but that’s no reason for cutting 
prominent New England skeet clubs to out the No. 8 position. 
again change the rules under which the The real reason in back of their minds 
course is shot. These clubs propose to do for cutting out Station 8 is the fact that 
away with the No. 8 position, substituting now that Rule No. 3 has been changed 
in its place a double from No. 4 station. so that an operator can throw the target 
In the opinion of the Editor, this would at any time from one to five seconds with- 
not be a good move and would react in his discretion, it becomes a very much 
against the best interests of skeet shoot- more difficult target to hit than it ever 
ing. There is, unfortunately, an inclina- was before. When they get used to the 
tion on the part of many skeeters to for- mental hazard of waiting for an occasional 
get the main purpose of the game, which bird at the other position, it doesn’t bother 
is to increase the efficiency of the game them very much, but believe me, it does 
shooters of the country by affording prac- bother from the center position. 
tice as nearly approaching field conditions They also suggest a third change to the 
as it is possible to make them with inani- effect that the twenty-fifth, or optional 
mate targets. And to do this we must in- bird, instead of being shot from any posi- 
corporate in the course every variety of tion at the discretion of the shooter, shall 
shot which one is likely to get afield and be re-shot at the first bird missed. This is 
which it is safe to shoot at where a large an excellent plan. In the first place, it is 
body of people is collected. instructive. A man gets to No. 3 or No. 4 
It was inevitable that a new game as_ position without having made a miss. Sud- 
enthusiastically received as skeet should denly, he drops a bird through carelessness 
become competitive, but if we permit it or by being disconcerted by somebody 
to become wholly or largely competitive, near him. He gets another one exactly like 
we are in danger of weakening the struc- it and he breaks it and counts it as his 
ture of its foundation. There is no better optional bird. That is a good idea which 
example of this than that presented by we heartily commend and which we be- 
sixteen-yard conventional trapshooting, lieve should be one of the rules of the 
which has become entirely competitive. skeet game. We presume that this would 
To a great many skeeters, the making make it necessary, if a man went twenty- 
of perfect scores has become an obsession. four straight, to state in the rules that 
We observe those who will not bother his twenty-fifth bird should be the same 
to shoot if the wind comes up between as his twenty-fourth. 
the time they leave home and arrive at 
the grounds, frankly admitting that they “THE 25 CLUB” 
are not interested in shooting if it is im- 
possible to turn in a perfect score. They N LISTING the names of a lot of new 
are, fortunately, in the minority; but, members eligible to “The 25 Club,” 
due to the fact that they are exception- The Skeet Shooting News advises us that, 
ally good performers, they comprise a as they go to press, 567 skeet shooters 
powerful faction to contend with. And we throughout the country scored perfect 
would suggest that every man who shoots rounds. Fifty-two have registered with 
skeet for what it is should write the Secre- 20-bore guns and three with the little 410- 
tary of the Association and give expres- gauge shotgun. We sure are rapidly de- 
sion to his views. Skeet, if it is to remain veloping a bunch of wizards at this game. 


T= little 20 gauge three- 
shot “Sportsman” now 
has two big brothers—a 
12 and a 16 gauge. All are 
built for those who feel that 
more than three shots does 
not give the game a fair 
chance. “The Sportsman” 
is endorsed by the Izaak 
Walton League and The 
American Game Conference. 


If you want a fast action, 
single trigger, and single 
barrel, here you have them 
in the most beautiful gun 
ever offered at a moderate 
price. In fact to look at this 
gun,to handleit and to shoot 
it, you would say that the 
price is far too low. The re- 
ceiver is neatly decorated on 
one side with ducks flying 
over a marsh—on the other, 
with pheasants in the up- 
lands. Stock and fore-end 
are of rich, dark American 
Walnut, finely checkered by 
hand. 


“The Sportsman” is a gun 
of rare distinction. As fine a 
piece of gun-smithing as you 
ever saw. And its perform- 
ance is as satisfying as its 
looks. 


See “The Sportsman” at 
your dealer’s. If he hasn’t 
one in stock, he can quickly 
get one for you. Write for 

escriptive folder with com- 
plete specifications. Ad- 
dress: Remington Arms 
Works, 28 East Main Street, 
Llion, New York. 


Remington Arms Co., Inc. 
Originators of Kleanbore 








the virile game which it now is, must be Hurrah for skeet! gene 

kept out of the hands of those fellows 

who are only interested in it as a team SIGHTS FOR SKEET Go to your dealer and 
or individual competition. We have no s ask bim to show you The 
quarrel with those who seek to excel in FEW weeks ago, a beginner asked ae 
skeet or any other game, but it would be me if I would recommend the use of Dollar Pocket Knife. 








too bad if this splendid and popular pas- trap-shooting sights on a skeet gun. Hand- 
time were to fall into the bad ways which some is as handsome does. If they help 
have been the ultimate fate of every other you or, what is more important, even if 
form of target shooting. you feel that they might help you, by all 

Leave the No. 8 position alone. It pre- means use them. Personally, I have never 
sents the most difficult and exciting station yet been conscious of seeing the sights on 
of the whole course to the average shooter. a shotgun and I am inclined to believe that 

They also suggest that after the shoot- one will begin to slip in his shooting when 
ers have progressed from Station 1 to he does. No question about it, they help 
Station 7 shooting singles, that they turn in live-bird shooting—I mean by that, 
about and go from No. 7 to No. 6, then live-pigeon shooting—and also in regula- 
to No. 8 (or No. 4) then to No. 2 and tion trapshooting; but I doubt that they 


finally to No. 1. By all means do this if are of any more service for skeet than they 4 

anything is to be gained by it. As a mat- are in the field or for wildfowling. emin ON, 

ter of fact, there is nothing in the rules Under the strain of the many other at aeeaanes uanannen 
4352A 


to prevent it. If the skeet shooters are things which one has to think of in the © 1931 R. A. Co, 


getting so feeble that they can’t walk over field, he doesn’t have much time to devote 
the course twice to complete their string, to the accurate alignment of sights. eer Sa 
or if they want to save time and get around (END OF SKEET DEPT.) 


“THE SPORTSMAN” 
price °5675 
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Edited by FREEMAN LLoyp 


Breeders of good sporting dogs will find these pages particularly effective in disposing of their stock. FieLp aND STREAM readers are made up of real sportsmen, 

the sort who can afford two or three hunting trips a year and must necessarily possess good shooting dogs and hounds. List your kennels in these columns and 

take advantage of this productive market. This Department is conducted for the purpose of exchanging information on dogs and dog breeding. Questions 
for advice or information will be answered when stamped addressed envelope is enclosed. 








By Freeman Lloyd 





| Free Dog Book 


y noted specialist. Tells how to 
FEED AND TRAIN 


your dog 
KEEP HIM HEALTHY 


and 
CURE DOG DISEASES 
How to put dog in condition, kill 
fleas, cure scratching, mange, dis- 
temper. Gives twenty-five famous 





Q-W Doc REMEDIES 


and 150 illustrations of dog leads, training collars, 
harness, stripping combs, dog houses, etc. Mailed free. 


Q-W LABORATORIES 


Dept. 4 


Bound Brook, New Jersey 











Shipping Crates 


For dogs, puppies, rabbits, small animals of all 
kinds. Made of light weight high quality cotton- 
wood, with metal binding at all points of ventila- 
tion, making it impossible to gnaw. Shipped 
knocked down, as low as 50c each. Quantity pro- 
duction enables us to supply shippers buying in 
quantities at positively less than lumber alone 
would cost them, Let us know your requirements. 


THE YELLOW PINE SALES COMPANY 
Golden City, Missouri 





EDUCATED DOGS 


Dogs that are thoroughly schooled and trained for 
hunting, retrieving, guarding, utility, companionship 
Also classy puppies and choice breeding stock consist- 
ing of airedales, spaniels, terriers, beagles, harriers, 
foxhounds, coonhounds, pointers, setters, collies, shep- 
herds. All dogs sold on approval with safe delivery 
guaranteed. Visitors received by appointment only. 
Correspondence and telegrams promptly answered. 


LaRUE KENNELS, BOX C, LaRUE, OHIO 








WHITE COLLI 
PUPS 


Circulars free. 


Galion, Ohio 








the most beautiful specimens 
the Dog World can offer. 
Home guards, loyal com- 
panions; useful and intelii- 
gent, Low prices, Illustrated 


COMRADE FARM KENNELS 





Wire Haired Fox Terriers 
Puppies and grown dogs. Home bred from 
Champion stock. Also Collie Puppies. Pedigree 
and description on request. 
L. B. Walter 
EUREKA KENNELS 


West Chester, Penna. 
Route 122 


Box 358-S 
on Wilmington Pike, 

















HOSE fortunate enough to look 

upon the five couple of Southdown 

American foxhounds at the Hound 
Show, in New York, on January 23rd last, 
must have rejoiced in the appearance, 
beauty and recognizable usefulness of the 
representatives of the pack which hunts in 
the neighborhood of Cleveland, Ohio. The 
Southdowns were beautifully matched, and 
of a reddish-tan body color with slight 
white markings on the collars, and white 
legs. Seldom if ever has such a well-se- 
lected five couple of any hounds been seen 
at an exhibition in this country. Moreover, 
the manners of these Southdown hounds 
were on a parity with their extreme 
beauty, which term, of course, includes 
soundness—the practically everything re- 
quired in a hound which has to stand the 
racket of two or three days hunting for 
four, five or more seasons. 

The American foxhound is in a class 
by himself, for no one will doubt that he 
is the better suited hound for, what may 
be described as an often rough and shallow 
soiled country where scent does not lie 
so long as on the deeper and warmer soiled 
pastures over which many of the English 
and Irish foxhunters enjoy the diversion. 
Foxhunting in the United States, espe- 
cially in the metropolitan countries, does 
not provide a fast-galloping method of 
hunting. Rather it is an up-hill and down- 
dale, hard-hunting exercise, in which the 
nose of the hound is of paramount impor- 
tance. Nor should we forget the voice of 
the American hound which must always be 
deep, mellow and musical as long as the 
really typical head of the American fox- 


AMERICAN 


| THE AMERICAN FOXHOUND BEAUTIFUL 


hound is bred on the hounds of that breed. 
Whence came these American foxhounds 
of truly American type—favoring the 
French hounds more than the English? 
The late General Roger Williams, of 
Lexington, Kentucky, says in his Horse 
and Hound, 1905, that the origin and early 
history of the American foxhound is 
clouded in mystery. It is generally under- 
stood they were imported from England 
hut exactly when and by whom, we have 
no authentic record, says the author. 
Among the earlier settlers of Maryland 
was ‘Robert Brooke, a son of the Earl of 
Warwick, who brought over a pack of 
English hounds with him, says Williams. 
Here I would like to remark that I possess 
an engraving of about a hundred years 
ago, which portrays a lot of English 
hounds which, in a greater or less degree, 
were of the same type as the long-eared, 
somewhat heavy-headed and peak-skulled 
American foxhound of our times. The old 
English staghound (which must not be 
confounded with the Scottish deerhound) 
would have made a capital American fox- 
hound of the bigger-boned and altogether 
heavier build than the usual run of Ameri- 
can foxhounds now used to hunt in pack. 
Ten or more years ago, superior hounds 
of the old American type were seen at a 
Toronto Show—hounds which approxi- 
mate in appearance the old staghound so 
faithfully portrayed by Philip Reinagle, 
R. A., at the close of the Eighteenth Cen- 
tury. These staghounds stood 28 inches 
at the withers and had large heads. 
There may be few better ways to trace 
the origins of hounds and other dogs than 


FOXHOUNDS 


Foxhounds of the Old Virginia type. This pack now hunts the Grasslands Country, Gallatin, Tennessee. 
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to study the pictures by the great painters 
of sporting subjects. For such all-impor- 
tant subjects were not attempted by artists 
unacquainted with sport. As often as not 
the painter was a continuous and sporting 
guest of the rich patron—the man of 
horses, hounds and all those conceits of 
the foxhunter and supporter of the arts. 
The poise of the individual hound was 
duly noted—not a hair on him was un- 
known. So it is we may depend on the 
painted canvas, more than the written 
vord. 

On the second visit of Lafayette to this 
country, history records that the gallant 
sportsman brought with him a pack of 
French hounds as a present for George 





FRENCH HOUNDS 


From this type of hound have descended the pure 
American foxhounds 


Washington. Those hounds were used for 
hunting elk and deer. Williams remarks 
that “Kentucky, settled by Virginians and 
Marylanders, from its earliest settlement, 
was considered the greatest hunting 
ground in this country. The immense 
bands of deer and elk that roamed the 
forest were the direct means of introducing 
the hound, and from that day to the present 
(1905) they have been bred with the sole 
idea to excel in hunting, trailing and en- 
durance. That they have succeeded is 
proven by the records of the foxhound 
field trials, which show that 80 percent 
of the winners are Kentucky strain.” 
There can be no denying the beauty of 
the sound and well-conditioned American 
foxhound of the pronounced type; and by 
“pronounced” is meant the hound that 
bears a slight resemblance to the modern 
bloodhound type—a hound which is well- 
developed in the skull and foreface, sure 
indicators of a hound’s scenting powers. 


UT of all American foxhounds, I have 

never seen a better, more even and 
surely serviceable lot than the five couple 
exhibited this year by the Southdown 
Hunt at the show held in New York under 
the auspices of The Masters of Foxhounds 
Association of America. 

Here memory prompts me to mention 
that previous to the year 1895 or quite 
thirty-six years ago, five couple of Amer- 
ican foxhounds were sent across the 
ocean to compete at the great hound show 
at Peterborough, England. These rather 
small, black-marked and mottled hounds 
had been placed in charge of the Master 
of the Blackmore Vale foxhounds on the 
other side. Those American hounds must 
have been far from representative. Their 
legs and feet were about as bad as they 
could have been. Those were the first 
American hounds seen in Europe and the 
impression gained was far from a favor- 
able one. 

It was an ill-advised invasion for the 
reason that the American hound in his 


own country is quite a different kind of 
animal. I repeat: The Southdowns, as 
many saw them, could have been wor- 
shipped as the embodiments of the more 
than useful American foxhound which is 
also beautiful. 


SPORTSMEN IN THE MAKING 


IKE good or ill-mannered children, we 
are just what we are, because of the 
acquaintances of our young days, not nec- 
essarily associations in our own family cir- 
cles, but rather from the mixing with 
persons of an older age who seemed to us 
to be the more pleasant people. These ac- 
quaintances were fond of a bit of hunting, 
fishing or other sportings that seemed 
to exactly fit in with the developing tastes 
of the bird-nesting, minnow-catching 
young reprobate. This class of youngster 
wore out more shoes and knickerbockers 
than any other two or three of the boys of 
the Little Lord Fauntleroy type. But while 
catering to the industries of the shoe- 
makers and tailors, our lad of the out- 
doors was gathering health and a good 
deal of knowledge regarding dogs and the 
hunting of different kinds of game—ani- 
mals and birds. The more he learned, the 
more he desired to become acquainted with 
other forms of sport connected with the 
pursuit of strange animals—even those 
of the more powerful and dangerous kinds. 
The longer he lived the more he wanted to 
see. As an industrious man he saved his 
money so that he might go on safari in 
Africa, and rent a deer forest and grouse 
moor in Scotland. Although ducks were 
plentiful enough in his own neighborhood, 
he needs must go to northwestern Canada 
or the Gulf Coast for his wildfowl shoot- 
ing; his moose hunting in the maritime 
provinces, his salmon fishing in New 
Brunswick, and his shark fishing off the 
North Island of New Zealand. 


HE boy owning a sporting-dog has 
become a man with highly developed 
tastes in the ways of sports; in fact, the 
youngster has grown into that full-blown 
specimen of healthy manhood, commonly 
known as the sportsman. You will fird that 
he is very fond of sporting dogs, and knows 
a good deal about the whys and where- 
fores of what is right or wrong about the 
constructions or makes and shapes of the 
hunting and coursing dogs; the heights 
and weights of hounds of all the varieties 
from the foxhound to the beagle; also the 
sizes and weights of the terriers and their 
usages in connection with the different 
kinds of vermin these small dogs are sup- 
posed to equal, in the fighting sense. All 
these matters have been drilled and 
soaked into the brain of the man we have 
been trying to portray. This acumen did 
not come to him “all of a heap” or by the 
correspondence school method; it arrived 
slowly, filtering bit by bit, drop by drop 
into his understanding. Some of the mat- 
ter was good, some of it bad; but his was 
the power to distinguish the one from the 
other. The sand he cast aside; the sugar 
he kept; and that material and acquired 
knowledge added to the sweetness of his 
existence. He at least became thoroughly 
acquainted as to what was sand and what 
was sugar. He was cognizant that each was 
useful for the one or the other purpose. 
And so it is with dogs. For each and 
every breed of dog there is a job or use 
in the flood, field, house or boudoir. The 
men like the dogs that are suitable for the 
outdoors ; the women have a partiality for 
the pets of the domiciles. The exertions 
connected with the dog and gun are often 
too enervating for the powers of the weak- 
er sex, generally not so held captive by 
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FREE — Sittin 


On the scientific removal of worms 
in Dogs and Foxes of all breeds and 










ages. 

Send for Bulletin Write 
oO. 2 on 

Dogs aundtbens Today ! 








For Dogs 
and Foxes 






fw 
ah Dependable—A 
O)4 Parke-Davis 


x 
<3 
S=Product 
Nema Capsules are easy to 
give, safe, efficient and low 
in cost. Dogs and Foxes 
become worm infested at 
an early age, 


At Drug Stores 
Nema Worm Capsules in different 
sizes for varying ages and weights, 


Animal Industry Dept., Desk N-16-R 


PARKE, DAVIS & CO. 


Detroit, Michigan - Walkerville, Ontario 





SPRINGER SPANIEL PUPPIES 


Another fine litter ready to ship; out of that wonder- 
ful pair of trained hunters Mugsy of Gunflint and 
Ivan Skivinsky Skivar both A.K.C. registered. Ex- 
ceptionally well marked, liver and white and black 
and white, typical springers in every way. I will send 
you a picture and price them right as I am a “‘school- 
dad’’ and must move soon. 


F. J. CLINE, i630 9th Ave., Greeley, Colorado 








. . . 

English Springer Spaniels 
A very choice litter of Farm raised registered puppies 
4 months old and already retrieving. Just the right 
age to train for next fall’s hunting. Dual Champion 
Flint of Avendale and Champion Springbok of Ware 
bloodlines. I furnish papers, guarantee safe delivery 
and ship subject to your inspection and approval. 
Choice of the litter $25.00. A beautiful daughter of 
Dual Champion Flint of Avendale in whelp. Price $100. 
One bred bitch $40.00. 


Lakeland Kennels, H. J. Robertson, Olivia, Minnesota 








GUN DOGS FOR SUMMER TRAINING 


Force-breaking, yard-training, retrieving, etc., 
etc. Dogs to be finished during the Fall. Board. 
ers also taken. Reference: Field & Stream. I 
hold an exceptionally successful record in con- 
nection with Frecp Triat and SHow Sprinc- 
ER and Cocker SPANIELS at the LEADING EVENTS. 
: HARRY CAMERON 
Kingston New Jersey 
*Phone: Monmouth Junction, 31 M. 3 











h as dehy- 
d boos. ete., "1 
ages. ‘Try one Of our 
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soe a RRA 
States, all charges prepaid .. Perfec- 
eue—siebbieic’ 
PERFECTION FOODS COMPANY 
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Two great books! 
The Work Of A Master’s Hand 





“ALL SPANIELS 


and Their TRAINING” 


By FREEMAN LLOYD 
Kennel Editor: FIELD & STREAM 
All Spaniels and Their Training is an 


unusually interesting and practical book on 
the origin and histories of all spaniels, their 
hunting and show characteristics and points. 
It is profusely illustrated. Now in its 2nd 


Edition. : 
It is a thoroughly sporting work written 
by the most widely read of the world’s 


authors and commentators on all that apper- 
tains to the sporting and non- sporting dogs 
of yesterday and to-day. It is entertaining 
without being technical in its language and 
presentment. 


“ALL SETTERS 


and Their TRAINING” 


By the same author 
All Setters and Their Training isan 


equally fine book. Four hundred years’ his- 
tory and developments of the world’s great- 
est gun dogs. A scholarly yet sporting de- 
scription of the Setters as sporting and show 
dogs of the English, Llewellin, Irish and 
Gordon setter breeds. Magnificently illus- 
trated with gems of old shooting and other 
pictures from the author’s famous collection. 
The world of setters before your eyes! 


TRAINING THE SETTER AND THE 
SPANIEL as shooting dogs is simply an 
concisely described by a thoroughly Be 
man who breaks his own gun dogs. His 
methods shall make your bird dog love and 
not fear you. Bear in mind that Mr. Lloyd, 
the author, has judged at many of the lead- 
ing shows in Europe, the United States, 
Canada, Australia, South Africa and New 
Zealand. ALL SETTERS provides educa- 
tion for the novice and delightful reading 
for the sportsman at home and abroad. 


These books constitute complete, instruc- 
tive treatises on the day-to-day methods of 


training your spaniel or setter puppy or 
older dog as a hunting and shooting "Mlend 
and of training dogs of all breeds to retrieve. 
Spare a few minutes of your day’s time and 


rejoice in the ownership of a perfect gun 
dog and incomparable companion. 


If your boy or girl is fond of a dog, let 
Lloyd’s new books become his or her life- 
long treasures. They will be the amateur 
trainer’s standby and his agreeable mentor. 


ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR TRAINING— 
$2.00—post prepaid 


Or 

I year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM $2.50 

ALL SPANIELS AND THEIR Both 

iiciticsrcisinddemmusanmiasei 2.00 $5.55 
$4.50 

ALL SETTERS AND THEIR TRAINING— 

$2.50—post prepaid 
Or: 
| year’s sub. to FIELD & STREAM §$2.50 
ALL SETTERS AND IR ) Goth 


TRAINING 





FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 
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the passions for hunting and fishing, as 
are their lords and masters. And so it 
is the ladies, as a rule, stick to their fancy 
dogs, while the menfolk hanker after the 
other creatures—the hunting, coursing, 
shooting and terrier dogs. 

While the sportsman is passing through 
the degrees of his making, first-class 
hounds and dogs play a very appreciable 
part in the process. 


REMEMBER MADISON! 


ROMINENT exhibitors and sports 

writers who have had the opportunity 
of attending the leading outdoor shows of 
Europe, as well as the leading shows in 
the States, have unanimously pronounced 
the show held by the Morris and Essex 
Kennel Club on the estate of Mrs. Ger- 
aldine R. Dodge at Madison, New Jersey, 
to be without a doubt the greatest of all 
outdoor bench shows. Last year’s event 
ranked second to Westminster in the 
number of dogs and entries. 

Mrs. Dodge, who sponsors this show, 
firmly believes that if any show is to be 
a success it must have the unqualified sup- 
port of the exhibitors. With that in mind, 
everything possible is being done this 
year to make the show still more attrac- 
tive for the fancier. This year’s show is to 
be held on Saturday, May 23rd. At Madi- 
son first consideration is given to securing 
the best available person to judge every 
breed. No judge is assigned more than 
one breed and there is a separate judge 
for each Variety Group, as well as a judge 
who makes the Best-in-Show awards. Al- 
though Madison is a limited-breed show, 
this year about forty judges will officiate. 
Two judges are coming from England and 
a number of judges from Canada, as well 
as two judges from the West Coast. 

Every breed given a classification at 
Madison receives the same consideration 
as to prize money and specials. This year 
the prize money has been doubled. Ap- 
proximately 100 sterling-silver trophies 
will be offered to be won outright—the 
greatest array of specials ever offered at 
any dog show. 

The comfort of the exhibitor is always 
paramount at this show. The judging of 
each breed starts promptly at 10 A. M., 
at least thirty judges starting to work at 
that time. Truly a wonderful sight! This 
prompt procedure has always aroused fa- 
vorable comment. 

As there is always the fear of rain at an 
outdoor show, this year at Madison—be- 
sides the tents for benching the dogs— 
there will be two extra tents, 300 feet by 
80 feet long, where the judging can be 


TYPE OF ENGLISH HOUND 


A heavier-boned and shorter-eared hound than the 
American, Sorceress. Owner: E. T. Tefft, MPH. 


completed in comfort in case of rain. The 
club has always held in reserve a marquee 
300 feet by 80 feet to cover such an 
emergency, but this year it has decided to 
add an extra tent. It requires three 
tents 250 feet by 60 feet in which to 
bench the dogs, and the luncheon tent is 
200 feet by 60 feet. When these are erected 
on the Polo Field at Madison there is 
almost as much canvas spread as at a big 
three-ring circus. 

For those coming with their dogs by 
train, the club provides free bus service 
from Madison to the show grounds; also 
free transfer service for the dogs. 

This year a number of specialty clubs 
are going to hold their annual shows in 
conjunction with this show. 

The club anticipates that the show this 
year will run well ahead of last year’s 
record in every way. So exhibit at 
or see the greatest of American outdoor 
shows. The Madison gathering mostly 
takes the form of a sporting garden party 
—a princely entertainment given by the 
daughter of the late William G. Rocke- 
feller, Senior. 


THE HEAD OF YOUR DOG 


HE shape, form or make of a pure- 

bred dog’s head is the index to that 
dog’s breed. The size of the skull, depth 
of foreface, hang or placement of the ears; 
the shape and sometimes the color of the 
eyes; the size and capacity of nose and 
nostrils; the presence or otherwise of the 


PACK OF WELSH HOUNDS 
Rough-coated hounds bred or imported by the Star Ridge Hunt, Brewster, N. Y. Master: Mr 
man: Wu Cladwin 
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indentation between the eyes—known as 
the “stop”—the profusion or scarcity and 
texture of hair on the face and ears—all 
point to this or that particular clue per- 
taining to the origin of a specified dog’s 
breed. By a dog’s head ye shall know him! 

The three best known varieties of setter 
dogs are of the same make, so far as their 
bodies go. Dye all the same color, cover 
up their heads and necks, and the or- 
dinary person will not be able to tell one 
breed from the other. But, on the heads 
being disclosed, never minding the colors, 
the formations of those skulls and fore- 
faces will be found to be different. Yet, 
all of these setter dogs are used for the 
same purpose. Then why shouldn't they be 
all alike? The quicker answer is that a 
good many races of men are alike in their 
bodies, but their heads, hair, noses and 
placements of eyes are different. As we 
recognize the human breeds one from the 
other, so we distinguish the several heads 
of dogs—like men, all workers, but as- 
sorted in the sizes and shapes of skulls, 
hairs, countenances and eyes. In short: the 
head denotes the breed of a man as well as 
the variety of his dog. 

The whole of the hunting or scenting 
faculties or senses are to be found in the 
dog’s head. It contains his “soul” or think- 





IRISH SETTER’S HEAD 
The oval skull is typical. Champion Delaware Peggy. 
Owner: Dr. A. A. Mitten, Philadelphia, Pa. 


ing and scenting organs. His body is the 
machine that keeps him going. It is his 
head that we pat or caress when we want 
to make friends with a dog. Touch his tail 
or hind-quarters and the dog will be either 
afraid or resent your unthoughtfulness. 
As the head is the index to his breed, so 
is the eye the window through which we 
may examine the dog’s temperament. So 
it will be unwise to pat the head of a 
Skye terrier or any other dog which has 
long hairs hanging down over the eyes. 
Some excellent judges of dogs have be- 
come totally blind; but, with the sight 
lost, the human touch becomes more deli- 
cate and sensitive. These judges knew 
the points of certain breeds of dogs 
before being afflicted ; and then their tastes 
or fancies for high-bred dogs having per- 
sisted, they were enabled to assort or 
“feel” out the dogs—and identify the same 
dogs time and again. Nor were they to be 
fooled when changes were purposely and 
perhaps wickedly rung in on those vision- 
less gentlemen, The late John Brett, a for- 
mer game warden on Fishers Island, New 
York, used to relate stories about the life 
and times of Mr. Edward Laverack after 
whom was named a strain of English 
setters. Brett said that a blind clergyman 
used to be called upon to choose the better 
and best of an excellent lot of English 
setters—from the show point of view. 
Furthermore, if the color were right the 
dogs would be exhibited at Birming- 


ham, England, then the greatest of the 
sporting-dog events. The late Reginald 
M. Mayhew of New York, a noted judge 
of fox-terriers, after he became blind, 
could “go over” and describe a dog, just 
as if the dog under his examination was 
being observed by perfect organs of vision. 

The heads of the English setters and 
the Irish setters, are different, especially 
in the fcrmation of the skulls. This will be 
immediately observed if the reader look 
upon the very beautiful picture of the 
Irish setter, Champion Delaware Peggy, 
the property of Dr. A. A. Mitten of 
Philadelphia, Pa. The top-line of the Eng- 
lish setter’s skull is almost flat. On the 
other hand, the skull of the Irish setter is 
oval between the ears. Herein lies the 
main difference between the two breeds’ 
distinguishing “points’—the flat heads and 
round heads acknowledged as “correct” 
in the view of dog-breeders here, there 
and everywhere. It is possible that the 
oval head shows more of the hound head. 
Old-time hunters declared that broad- 
skulled dogs possessed the best powers for 
picking up scent. Furthermore, dogs with 
loose ski? about the lips were the quicker 
to recognize a cold trail. Why was this? 
Let a nimrod of old answer: 


“WT is a very well known fact, that the 

sense of smell varies very much in 
dogs; or, to speak as a sportsman, some of 
them possess better noses than others. In 
dogs with broad heads, the os aethmoides, 
or sieve bone, is much larger than in nar- 
row headed dogs; the laminae cribose, or 
the sieve itself, is, therefore, more capaci- 
ous, and contains more openings; so that 
the olfactory nerves which pass through it 
are divided more minutely, and thus that 
exquisite acuteness of smell is produced, 
which must always be found to obtain in 
dogs with large broad heads; and hence 
we perceive why the talbot (hound), in 
this respect, stood preeminently conspicu- 
ous: this excellence or superiority of the 
olfactory organs is further assisted by the 
largeness and flexibility of the lips and 
skin about the nose, which thus admit of 
much greater extension of the olfactory 
nerves, and render them more susceptible 
of external impressions. The olfactory 
nerves resemble a bunch of small white 
cords, one end of which is connected with 
the brain, while the other, descending the 
head, spreads into numerous ramifications, 
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ENGLISH POINTER’S HEAD 
A broad-skulled and big-nostriled dog. Ilka. Owner: 
Dr. A. A. Mitten, Philadelphia, Pa. 


reaching to the edges of the lips, as well 
as to the extremity of the nose.” 

All dogs, therefore, with broad heads, 
must possess superior organs of smell; but 
it does not appear that a narrow or sharp 
nose presents any obstacle, as the bulk of 
the olfactory nerves are in the head. 
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To try this scientifically balanced ration— 
THOROBREAD. No matter what you're feed- 
ing your dogs now—whether table scraps or 
some other prepared food—please give Thoro- 
Bread one trial. Note how dogs which refuse 
other food relish ThoroBread. See how your 
dogs show a marked increase in energy and 
vigor, build up resistance to disease, gain bone 
and muscle tissue, and improve in coat. 
Whether you have one dog or a hundred, clip 
the coupon and mail it today. 


The Thorotsread Co., Dept. X, Cincinnati, O. 
Enclosed find 10c for which send me special 
large size trial package of ThoroBread. 
I want: DJBiscuit [JMeal [)Crackels 


BMRB: cm ccdecccdnccccccoscesocesooese ° 


Dealer's 
Name......++4+ Ceececcccccccesecees 











GONE!!! 


The last of the famous Avandale Springers are of- 
fered unreservedly for sale in my Auction-By-Mail! 
Many of the choicest brood bitches, (10 of them 
trained) several lovely puppies, and all of my great 
and Champion Stud Dogs are still here, waiting for 
astute and lucky buyers to get them at their own 
price. 

Write or wire for a copy of my catalog, select the 
dog or dogs you like best and send me your check 
for the highest amount you care to bid. If no higher 
bid is received within ten days, the dogs are yours, 
or your check is returned to you. You take no 
chances whatever! 

Particularly do I recommend the bred bitches be 
cause the litters will arrive at the best time of the 
year and the puppies will grow very rapidly. Sired 
by my International Champion Stud Dogs, they will 
sell quickly and leave the dam and the pups you 
choose for yourself, as profit. You can train such 
pups this Autumn. Double value is given you in my 
trained bitches, as you would find one most useful 
in your Fall's hunting! And you can buy one at less 
than the cost of training. Found your kennel now 
with some of this great and winning blood. (Best 
Springer at W. K. C. Show, New York is a de- 
scendant of my dogs!) 

This is the last call! Send for my new catalog to- 
day! Four wonderful English Setters and the best 
Irish Water Spaniel Stud Dog in America, also for 
sale. Every dog eligible to A. K. C. Registration 
and not subject to duty. All over Distemper. 


AVANDALE KENNELS (Reg.) 


E. Chevrier, Prop. 271 Portage Ave. Winnipeg. Can. 
World's Largest Breeders of High-Clase Springer Spaniels! 








° . . . 
English Springer Spaniels Pedigreed 
on sale at about half price 
Dual Ch.-Flint of Avendale and Ch. Springbok-of- 

Ware bloodlines. 

My breeding stock is raised in a big area where 
they have run and played for hours every day all their 
life and thereby built muscle and heart. Consequently 
producing the very strongest, most beautiful intelligent 
puppies. Ship on approval anywhere in the U. 8. 
Write Frank J. Cox, Box 3393, Dodge City, Kan. 








DOG TRAINER 


Handling for N. E. Field Trials on penned and wild 
Pheasants. I specialize on brush training on native 
Grouse and Woodcock. Dogs kept close quartering 
and made staunch and obedient. 30 years’ experi 
ence. A few broken and proven dogs for sale. 
Springers and Retrievers trained for land and water 


work. 
E. N. ATHERTON 
P.O. Intervale Ship to New Gloucester, Me. 














Highest Class Springers 


Two litters of Puppies born last November. 
One sired by Horsford Heritor. Other by 
Ch. Aristocrat of Avandale. Males $35; bitch- 
es $30. ... At Stud: Horsford Heritor, the 
imported white and black son of Dual-Cham- 
pion Horsford Hetman. Further particulars: 
B. LINDERBLOOD 
707 Keeler St. Boone, Iowa 
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Best seller ever known! 





Eighth Edition 


Twentieth Century Bird-Dog Book 


TRAINING AND KENNEL MANAGEMENT 
(Beautifully illustrated) By Er. M. Shelley 


(Author of **Big Game Hunting with Dogs,’ etc.) 
Breaker and Handler of Cowley's Rodfield’s Pride— 
Jessie Rodfield's Count Gladstone—Hard Cash—Tony 
Boy's Daisy—Prince Lyndon, etc., etc., the Field Trial 
Winning Setters and Pointers of immortal fame. 


Mr. Shelley's Methods are 90 per cent original 


Many thousands of Mr. Shelley's incomparable work 
have been sold to amateur and other trainers. No book 
on dog training has ever created such an enormous and 
world-wide demand. 

Why? Because it is written by a highly practical man 
and in simple language. Your boy or girl can train 
a dog after reading these instructions. 

This author teaches you how to train with consummate 
ease your own Gun Dog at home, in a room, yard or 
field. Save your money, time and chance of disappoint- 
ment. Be independent of trainers at a distance 


Tue Easiest, Quicxest ann Most Naturat Way 
to Breax Your Dos. 


Descriptive ano Picturep CHAPTERS ON INEXPENSIVE 
Kennet Maxine ano Traininc APPLIANCES; also 
Simpte Doc Docrorine. 


1 year sub. to Frecp anp Stream $2.50) BOTH FOR 
Book (paper cover) $1.50 $3 00 
Total value saa $4.00) ° 


Cloth bound book and subscription $3.50 
Sold only with a year’s subscription 


FIELD & STREAM, 578 Madison Ave., N. Y 











have nohome if; fave no 
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Tetrachlorethylene—For the 
Removal Of Hookworms and 
Large Roundworms. 

This drug is endorsed by reliable veter- 
inarians. Tested for safety on three 
weeks pups. A treatment and preventive 
for fits caused by hookworms and ascar- 
ids, Literature on other dog remedies. As- 

sorted sizes $1.00 prepaid. 
CHLORIDE “C.P.” CO. 
Box 15, McNeill. Miss. 









In-Whelp Beagle Bitch 


About 13% inch most highly prize bred, young, registered 
Beagle Bitch. Sound, handsome and served by New 
York Show prize-winning 15 inch dog of the highest 
possible lineage. Bitch due to whelp about end of 
April. Price $100.00. 


Box 500, Field & Stream 
578 Madison Ave. New York City 








TREVALLEN ENGLISH SETTERS 
SHOW AND SHOOTING DOGS 


Trained on Prairie Chickens, Hungarian Partridges, 
Ruffed Grouse, etc. Puppies combining the best of 
B. C. and Old Country blodd-lines, including In- 
ternational Ch. Racket’s Rummy. Imp. Ch. Glenview 
Major, Ch. Jock of Crombie, Ch. Missionary Rose. 
Shooting dogs may be seen on game. Better air-mail 
letters from long distances. 











S. Mervyn Lloyd, Greenlawn, Alberta, Canada 
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SIZING-UP THE POINTS OF 
BIRD DOGS 
By Merwyn Lloyd 


OT the least interesting of the hours 
we spend in the field, with the gun, 
are those when a pause is called for sports- 
men and dogs to take a spell from their 
exertions. Perhaps it is advisable to take 
a rest in anticipation of a strong wind 
abating or to wait for a breeze to spring 
up so that the dogs may have a better 
chance to find birds. Invariably the sub- 
ject discussed during these halts is of a 
sporting nature and often it becomes a 
criticism of the dogs. Never is there given 
to man the opportunity of studying the 
individual characteristics of any animals 
as there is while shooting over bird-dogs. 
Even though they may be brothers and 
sisters, trained under exactly the same 
conditions, the work of each expresses 
individuality. 
But what are the most essential points 
which a bird-dog has to possess; and of 


ried head, since it is his business to fing 
by the body scent which does not remain 
close to the ground for any appreciable 
distance from the birds from which it js 
emanating. A dog carrying a low head 
misses the scent until he is too close to 
the birds to allow them to lie until the 
gun has had time to get up within range, 
When the birds become wild towards the 
end of the season, nothing is more annoy- 
ing than to have repeatedly wild flushes 
caused by the dog failing to point early 
enough. In order to hunt with the de- 
sired high head a dog must have the con- 
formation which enables him to do 0 
without any undue effort. A long neck 
which rises nicely from sloping shoulders 
and a good clean-cut throat enables hjm 
to do so. 

Soundness in legs and shoulders adds 
materially to the dog’s endurance on a 
long day’s hunt. Though we have all 
seen a loose shouldered dog perform re. 
markable feats, undoubtedly the same dog 
would do even better if his muscles were 





ENGLISH POINTERS’ TAILS 


One of the most favored of the show points of this breed is the three-quarter-length tail. A litter bred by 
G. M. Trent, San Marcos, Calif. 


which one must we be assured before in- 
vesting the expense of the dog’s training? 
In my estimation the desired points or 
qualifications should be—scenting-powers, 
feet and stamina. The formation of the 
feet will usually give very good evidence 
as to what they can stand, and most dogs 
which have been raised properly will be 
standing well on their toes; and if the 
pads are not thick enough, this defect 
will be quite apparent before the training 
age arrives. 

With the scenting powers and the stam- 
ina, however, it is advisable to be tardy 
in expressing an opinion until the dog has 
had ample opportunity to prove what 
he is made of. Many young dogs do 
not develop keen scenting ability until 
they have had considerable experience on 
the actual game scent. The dog’s endur- 
ance is greatly enhanced by the excitement 
which hunting game alone will encourage. 

It is well in choosing a working dog 
that has been untried to be guided by the 
outward conformation which is desired 
in the dogs classed as showdogs, even 
though many of them are never shot over. 
The type was originally built up by men 
who were thoroughly experienced with 
the dogs at work before shows came into 
existence. The well-developed muzzle is 
an indication of good scenting powers, al- 
though it must be granted that many snipy 
dogs prove themselves to be good workers. 

The neck and the placement of the 
head upon it is a point upon which a 
little importance should be placed—more 
than has been the case in several of the 
shows I have visited recently. I am in- 
clined to think that some of the present- 
day winners are too much of the hound 
type in this respect. It is important that 
a bird dog should work with a highly car- 


better developed as a puppy; for he could 
then more easily stand the strain of his 
exertions. 

Plenty of room for his lungs to ex- 
pand explains the call for well-sprung 
ribs and deep brisket. Going further back 
we arrive at the loin, another point that is 
sometimes overlooked in the show ring. 
So long as a dog is “coupled” without 
undue length, many judges are satisfied. 
The seat of all the muscles which spread 
fan-wise over the body, to control the 
dog’s every movement, is the loin. Here 
the muscles are all attached to the verte- 
brae at the junction of the pelvic bones. 
Hence it is easy to realize that width is 
very necessary here, so that the muscles 
have a good foundation to transmit and 
increase the spring derived from the hind 
legs. Yes, the loin must be wide and firm 
to the touch or the dog lacks the strength 
that should be his. 


HE stifle joint should be strongly built 
and the hocks possess no trace of cow- 
iness. A crooked hock does not deliver its 
power straight from the thrust to the 
ground and, consequently, energy is lost. 
That each and all of these points are 
necessary in the make-up of the field dog 
is readily admitted by those familiar with 
the use of him, though many are of the 
opinion that show-type is quite unneces- 
sary in the field. But, build up the flesh 
upon this frame-work and the outcome 
will have many victories in the ring and 
with a few minor touches to enhance his 
appearance, he will be all-conquering. 
The coat is a feature worth considera- 
tion. It is obvious that to work a dog 
with a poor, thin coat over a field of stub- 
ble which has been harvested by the mod- 
ern combine harvester is almost cruelty. 
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AMONG THE GUN DOGS 
By Horace Lytle 


BEAGLE COMPETITIONS 





EFORE a crew of crazy cranks gave 
bob-white a “song bird” listing in 
Ohio, one of the most enthusiastic sup- 
porters of bird-dog field trials in the 
Buckeye State was Thomas Peter of 
Columbus. He was always well and fa- 
vorably known, and in fact he even judged 
quite a number of bird-dog field trials, in 
each case acquitting himself very com- 
mendably. Tom Peter, however, was one 
of those who got discouraged when the 
quail got demoted, and he turned to the 
merry little beagles for canine compan- 
ionship and began pointing his gun in the 
field at cottontails instead of feathered 
game. In fact, Tom Peter went beagle 
so strong—just as is the case with those 
of us who can’t see enough of our bird 
dogs in actual shooting season—he joined 
the beagle interests in a big way and went 
in for the public competitions of beagles 
in the field with the same enthusiasm that 
he had formerly given to pointers and set- 
ters. I have asked him to tell me some- 
thing about a beagle trial for publication, 
and the following information is culled 
from what he has written me—the process 
being somewhat difficult, due to his letter 
being filled up with about 95 per cent en- 
thusiasm and 5 per cent actual informa- 
tion. But what would our love of dogs be 
worth anyhow, if we weren’t enthusiastic! 


FIND that in the case of a beagle trial, 

the events are split up into more stakes 
than is the case with the average bird- 
dog competition. There was a time when 
pointers and setters were run separately. 
Today, of course, we make no breed dis- 
tinctions. Bird-dog competitions are split 
up into two stakes, Derby and All-Age. 
Wait a minute—that isn’t enough—we 
also are running the puppy stakes today 
in the spring. Then, of course, we run 
both amateur and open stakes. In the case 
of beagles, however, they split up the 
stakes according to height. They also split 
up the sexes. In other words, they will run 
13-inch Derbies and 13-inch All-Age dogs. 
Then they will have a stake for 13-inch 
All-Age bitches. They also run a pack 
stake. By the time they get the entries 
all sifted down according to age and 
height and sex, you get quite a variety of 
events during a beagle trial. I was glad 
to learn that a gallery is just as welcome 
at a beagle trial as it is at most other dog 
competitions. Those responsible for the 
events are always glad to see others come 
and enjoy the sport—being particularly 
pleased when anyone takes away an in- 
terest which may become keener and lead 
not only to further visits, but perhaps also 
to actual competition later on. 

When it comes time for the drawings— 
say for the 13-inch All-Age dogs, for ex- 
ample—there is something else to be done 
first. That is, each entry must be measured. 
The judges do this measuring on occasion 
but more often it is done by a committee. 
The dogs are placed one at a time on a 
flat table and one judge poses them while 
the other places the measure. For this 
measuring there is a contraption that has 
two metal bases far enough apart to let 
any beagle stand between them. There is 
a metal upright from the center of each 
base and a cross piece at the top. At the 
center of this top piece there is another 
upright bar with a cross piece about 3 
inches long at the bottom of it. This lat- 
ter upright is movable up and down and can 

held at any point by turning a screw. 

The owner hands his dog to the judge, 
Who poses him in a natural, upright posi- 


tion with feet well under the body. The 
other judge slips the measuring device up 
over the dog from the rear (if you place 
it from the front, it is apt to make him 
crouch) and the center upright is then 
dropped until the cross piece rests on the 
highest point of the dog’s withers, or 
shoulder blades. The screw is then turned 
to set the place and the dog is taken down. 
A metal measuring stick is then used to 
determine the exact height of the dog as 
indicated by the metal framework. If this 
measurement proves to be 13 inches or 
less, the dog can be entered in the 13-inch 
stake. The dog’s name is entered in a book 
and his size recorded. This dog can then 
be run thereafter at that meeting without 
being measured again, unless someone 





FIELD AND BENCH WINNING BEAGLE 


Orangedale Chimes. Many times winner at trials and 
shows. Breeder and Owner: W. J. Sulcebarger, Green- 
field, Ohio 


calls for a measurement, which any con- 
testant is privileged to do. 

One reason why other contestants are 
privileged to challenge such measurements 
at a later date is that beagles have been 
known to vary somewhat in height from 
year to year. It is often claimed that as 
dogs grow older, their body formation 
seems to settle down a bit, but Mr. Peter 
tells me he has never personally seen an 
actual instance of this. He adds, however, 
that he has seen dogs which would vary 
as much as a quarter df an inch in height 
according to whether or not they are in 
heavy flesh or hard hunting condition. 
Such a small variance as a quarter of an 
inch may not seem like much, but it is 
frequently enough to throw a dog out of 
the 13-inch class and require him to com- 
pete in the 15-inch class. Unless he be 
particularly fast, a beagle measuring 1314 
inches is at a distinct disadvantage when 
running against a fast dog which measures 
full 15 inches. 


HERE are normally four All-Age 

stakes run in most beagle trials. Dogs 
and bitches measuring 13 inches or less are 
eligible for the 13-inch stakes. Dogs and 
bitches measuring over 13 inches, and not 
over 15 inches, run in the 15-inch stakes. 
These All-Age stakes are divided by sex 
unless there should be six or less entries 
of one sex, in which event the dogs and 
bitches are combined in one stake. 

Speed is an important determining fac- 
tor in a beagle trial, and becomes espe- 
cially so if a dog couples a keen nose with 
sufficient brain not to run too fast for 
his nose. When two dogs are driving a 
rabbit and one is leading the other, even 
though it be only by a yard, everyone 
knows that the leader is carrying the trail. 











Send for valuable 
54 page dog book! 


For Your Dog... 


Spratt’s Dog Biscuits are exactly what your dog 
needs, Veterinarians recommend them! Dog men 
prefer them for their valuable charges! They con- 
tain every ingredient necessary to the canine con- 
stitution. Spratt’s Foods are made from wholesome, 
health-promoting meat-fibrine. Always ask for 
Spratt’s! Refuse substitutes! Spratt’s Patent Ltd., 


18 Congress St., Newark, N. J.—1186 Howard St., 
San Francisco, Cal. 
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DOG BISCUITS 











FOR SALE—IRISH SETTERS 
Puppies sired by Smada Bird’s King 
Ex MacGruagach’s Mollie. She by 
Domnal MacGruagach. $25.00, $35.00 
and $50.00 each. At stud MacGrua- 
gach’s Mack Fee $15.00. 

W. L. PHILLIPS, Ninety Six, S. C. 


IRISH SETTERS 


Hard Hunting and Early Pointing Red 
Dogs. Dual Type—All Ages 
From famous field and bench stock 

AT STUD: 








Three great bird dogs 
SKYLINE TEX TIPPERARY TERRY 
LITTLE VALLEY’S OGE 


W. J. THAYER SOUTH BYRON, N.Y. 














A PRIVATE PULLMAN 
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By 
| this crate, feeding and water- 

ing is made easy so you can be 
sure your dog is properly cared for. Standard pointer and 
setter sizes, maximum weight, 41 pounds. Exceedingly low 
priced at $15.00. Small sizes for spaniels, bulldogs, aire- 
dales, $11.50 and $12.50. Large police dog or two setter 
or two pointer size, $17.50. Write for literature. 









®@| Your dog is sure of com- 
}||& fort on the trip when he 
travels in this new commodious, 
Practical shipping crate, made 
of new Galvanneal, rust-proof 
metal, aluminum finished, 
lined with wood veneer. With 

















The DWIGHT-McBRIDE COMPANY. Golden City, Mo, 





TRAINING BIRD DOGS 


During the spring and early summer gives 
them the experience that it takes to make that 
real hunting pal you will want next season. 
Send your dog to me now and you will not 
regret it on the opening day. Boarders wanted. 
Caring for matrons in whelp and raising pup- 
pies a specialty. 











PAUL OTTO 
Lonoke Arkansas 
GERMAN SHORTHAIRED 
POINTERS 


The best, all-around, gun dogs ever produced. Stanch 
pointers. Wonderful retrievers. Perfect on all upland 
game birds. Superb duck dogs. Affectionate, intelli- 
gent companions. 80 choice puppies. Imported breeding. 


DR. CHARLES THORNTON 
Missoula Montana 








———., 
NGLISH SETTERS 
Liewellin-Lavarac Strain, six-generation pedigree 
Bloodlines of Field and Show Champions: Prince Rod- 
ney, Mallwyds, Roy of Edendale. Brittannia, Mac- 
Allister, Mohawk, Eugene’s Ghost. Six litters of pup- 
pies born March-April from matings that are proven 
producers of Show and Field class. Some blue and 
orange beltons. Perfect development and _ condition 
guaranteed. Setters of the highest class. $40. and $50. each. 
E. B. Mel . P.0., Silver Spring, Maryland 
( Residence: 5 miles North of Washington, D.C. line 
om Georgia Ave., Brookville Pike of Glenmont, Md.) 
Telephone Kensington 152-W. 
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GREATEST DOG BOOK 
Ever Written/ mamma 





How to Train Your Bird Dog 
BY HORACE LYTLE 


Nine pages of wonderful illustrations. 198 pages 
of practical information. Bound in cloth. 

The author is well known as Gun Dog Editor of 
Fiecp & Stream. His other book cn training, 
“Breaking a Bird Dog,” has sold thousands of 
copies on merit. This new book is better still! 

Mr. Lytle’s method of teaching different types of 
dogs to point game is entirely original. He out- 
lines a plan for each type of dog character. 

Get this GREAT NEW BOOK and you can accomplish 
wonders training your own gun dogs. Or, even if 
you have them trained for you, this book will help 
you to get more out of them in the hunting field. 

1 year subscription for Field & Stream and a 
copy of this book (value $4.50), for only $3.25. 

2 year subscription and a copy of book (value 
$6.00), for only $4.50. 

Book alone: $2.00. 


Send your order now, to 


Field & Stream 


578 Madison Ave., New York, N. Y. 











FREE-A reat forYourDog 


Call it a gift if you wish and send 
today for crisp fresh samples of 
Miller's A-| Dog Foods and a valu- 
able dog book. 


BATTLE CREEK DOG FOOD CO. 





532 State St., Battle Creek, Michigan 











NEW! The Bird Dog Training Collar NEW! 
’ A Word to the Wise 


“TRAINO’ i 
Grady W. Smith, Love Station, Miss., the noted shooting 
dog expert, writes: 
Since wang these collars last season I would not be without them for 
any amount as I consider them the most humane training collar pos- 
sible to make. I ort better reaulia with less work with them than any 
other collar I ever . Grapy W. Surrn 
The Best Police and Bird-dog Training Collar ever known 
Worn reversed, it acts as guard against bites, etc. A 
leader and check collar in one. By Main Postraip, $2.00. 
Specially recommended by Ozark Ripley and other Sportsmen. 
FREEMAN LLOYD 


Oscawana-on-Hudson, New York 











T . . 
raining 
Chesapeakes 
and Springers 
taught to re- 
trieve from 
land and water. 
Yard break- 
ing and force 
retrieving 
taught all breeds. 





MONTY MONTAUK 


Pointers and Chesapeakes for sale 


W. H. HAND 


Cash Box Kennels East Hampton,L. I. 
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The second dog is proving nothing except 
that he has enough speed to keep up. On 
the other hand, if the rear dog is three or 
four yards back, it gives him an advan- 
tage at the checks, because the faster dog 
in front, on account of his speed, is pretty 
sure to overrun a check. The second dog 
sees him put on the brakes, applies his 
own, and frequently stops just where the 
rabbit turned and is thus in a position to 
grab the check and go away with the line 
before the leading dog can get back to it. 
This is something that should be watched 
very closely by the judges because the ac- 
tions of the leading dog have told the one 
behind it just where the rabbit turned and 
he has slowed down in order to catch 
the changed line. 


HOUND must not run too fast for 

his nose because, in case he does, he 
will run away from the trail scent, and 
then when the scent has left his nose he is 
at a loss to know where to look for it. Dogs 
which outrun their noses never get very far 
unless they happen to be behind a rabbit 
that leaves a particularly strong scent. 
There is indeed a difference in the strength 
of scent, which seems to be due to an un- 
explainable difference in atmospheric con- 
ditions. Sometimes, even a few minutes 
will apparently make a considerable differ- 
ence in scenting conditions. Various. the- 
oretical explanations have been given but 
none has ever been provable. The fact 
must remain simply as fact that scenting 
conditions do vary, and all of us know 
this to be true as applying to any kind 
of game and any breed of dog. 

Referring again to the matter of mea- 
surement, it sometimes happens that an 
owner himself may request a new mea- 
surement at different field trials. Suppose 
certain judges have measured a dog “out” 
of the 13-inch class. If the margin is very 
slight, that owner may ask for a new mea- 
surement under a different set of judges 
the next time that dog runs. He may do 
this even though he himself may feel that 
there isn’t much chance of measuring his 
dog “in.” It doesn’t cost anything to have 
him measured, however, and hence it is 
a chance worth taking, for if by any 
chance the new judges should measure the 
dog as “in,” the opportunity to compete 
in the 13-inch class would give him a dis- 
tinct advantage over having to compete 
in the 15-inch class. There is nothing 
wrong in an owner doing this. He is claim- 
ing nothing except the right to measure- 
ment. In the case of a dog which has pre- 
viously been measured “out” by a hair- 
line decision, the owner is foolish not to 
ask for a new measurement at a later 
trial just on the chance that the dog’s size 
might squeeze by the next officials. 

The drawings for a beagle trial are 
held just the same as they are in the case 
of bird dog events. Beagle Derbies are 
just the same as bird-dog Derbies; name- 
ly, the entrants must have been whelped 
on or after January first of the previous 
year. When a dog passes out of his Derby 
age, he must run in All-Age stakes. In 
the case of bird dogs, when the bye is 
drawn, the handler may ask for a brace 
mate, or he may prefer to run his dog 
alone. In beagle trials the judges select 
a dog to run with the bye dog. 

Similarly, too, beagle trials are judged 
by the spotting system. When all the 
dogs have run, the judges select those 
which they consider have done the best 
work and brace them in any manner 
they see fit for the second series. The sec- 
ond series is not obligatory and in the event 
one is run, the judges may keep the dogs 
before them for as long or short a time as 
they desire in order to form their con- 
clusions as to the logical winner. | 

I don’t suppose there is any way in the 


world to avoid luck playing at least some 
part in most any kind of a sporting event 
whether it be golf, football or field trials. 
When competitors are evenly matched, it 
is the one which is favored by the “breaks” 
which is pretty apt to win on any given 
occasion. The nature of these “breaks” 
may vary considerably. In the case of 
beagles (as is equally true in bird-dog 
competitions), it is usually looked upon 
as a bit towgh to draw the first brace in 
the morning when scenting conditions 
are generally not at their best. (In the 
case of bird dogs, in addition to the mat- 
ter of mere scenting conditions, is the 
fact that the birds have not yet moved 
from the roost when the competition 
starts very early.) In a beagle trial it js 
also tough luck if your dog comes upon 
a poor-running rabbit—and rabbits do per- 
form differently. Some will give the dogs 
a straight-away run through blue grass 
meadows, leaving a very strong scent, 
Behind such a rabbit a brace of beagles 
can drive fast and true. Again, however, 
the dogs may get a rabbit that insists on 
twisting around in a weed patch and which 
simply won't be driven out. Such a bunny 
makes a brace of beagles really show 
themselves. Or a rabbit may be started 
which gives a short run, pops into a briar 
thicket, and when the hounds have fal- 
lowed him, he will double back, come out 
where he went in, and then double back 
over his own trail. With such a rabbit 
you have a test indeed! To handle a mean 
one such as just described takes more 
than mere nose and legs—and means that 
the dog must use brains and exercise both 
care and perseverance. 

Another way that the “breaks” of the 
game may be against you is in the brace 
mate you draw—as important in the case 





PRIZE BEAGLES 
Mrs. J. W. Carrel, Decatur, Ill., and the bench cham- 
pion, Shady Shores Silkman; Snubber, Silky and 
Steadfast—all from the same litter 


of beagles as it is in the case of bird dogs. 
A poor brace mate may muss up every- 
thing. If your beagle is braced with a dog 
that is not true with its tongue, one that 
will overrun a check tonguing, or one 
that will grab a check and run the trail 
50 yards before it opens, or one with a 
light voice, or one which is wide and wild 
at checks—such a brace mate is sure to 
hurt the work of a good hound. 

In bird-dog trials you often hear the 
question discussed as to whether or not 
a bye dog is at a disadvantage. Many 0 
us believe that such is not the case. A dog 
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that will really go out and do his stuff— 
one which has the incentive of competition 
within him and does not need to be spurred 
on by a running brace mate—such a dog 
when drawn as the bye has a clean sweep 
at the whole course without running the 
chance of being beaten to game by a brace 
mate. The only handlers who care whether 
or not they have a brace mate in bird- 
dog trials are those who are in doubt as 





1930 BEAGLE DERBY WINNER 


Shady Shores Silktrim, 5 firsts, 2 seconds and 1 re- 
serve in 8 starts. Owned and posed by J. W. Carrel, 
Decatur, IU. 


to how well their dogs will go out if com- 
petition is lacking. In the case of the 
beagles, the bye dog is decidedly not at a 
disadvantage, because the bye beagle never 
runs much chance of having a poor brace 
mate. He thus avoids the “luck of the 
draw” in this respect—for as his brace 
mate the judges will select a dog which 
has already shown to good advantage. 
Usually the brace mate selected is a dog 
that has done fairly well even with a poor 
brace mate—a dog which the judges want 
to see given another chance. Thus handlers 
do not dread having their dogs drawn as 
the bye in beagle trials. 

In the pack stakes the competition is 
by packs of two couples (4 dogs), all own- 
ed by the same man or kennel. These 
hounds are supposed to work close to- 
gether and to pack well while driving. 
In selecting the hounds to run in your 
pack, the object is to pick those closely 
matched in speed. Each handler can have 
a whipper-in, whose duty it is to help keep 
them close together and help get any 
straggler in when one opens on trail. One 
pack is run at a time and the hounds that 
pack closest and which mind best are con- 
sidered the winners. Drawings are held 
for the pack stakes to determine the order 
of running, although only one pack runs 
at a time. In the National Trials held at 
Aldie, Virginia, they run 2-couple, 4-cou- 
ple and 8-couple packs. 


HE judges and marshal at a beagle 

trial are mounted. The judges are us- 
ually paid $10.00 a day and expenses in 
consideration of their services. In bird-dog 
trials, judges today are usually paid only 
their expenses. There was a time when 
they were paid for judging also—but ob- 
jections were found to this and caused 
the doing away of the practice. Regarding 
the matter, however, there is something 
to be said on both sides, and perhaps this 
very something might well be given our 
attention for discussion at a later time. 
Certainly, it is asking a good deal of a 
disinterested party to pass upon dogs for 
several days, and merely do so in the in- 
terest of good sportsmanship. On the other 
hand, those of us interested in sportsman- 
ship are willing to go a long way, as a 
tule, to advance a cause so close to our 
hearts. Hunting with beagles is one of the 
oldest of sports here and in Europe. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 


CARRIES A LOW HEAD 

Qves.—I have an Irish bitch 15 months old that 
is exceptionally fast and plenty wide—not too 
wide—and is the most ambitious pup I’ve seen in 
a long, long time. She out-ran, out-hunted and 
out-lasted every dog, old or young, that she was 
put down with this fall. She has the keenest of de- 
sires to hunt and never seems to get too much of 
it. She is a very smart pup in many ways—and 
very shy at times. She has never been handled 
roughly. I’ve given her worlds of work and let 
her have pretty much her own way, for fear 
of taking away some of her keenness to hunt. 
She has handled very nicely and easily from the 
start—an exceptional retriever from both land 
and water. 

Her faults are as follows: a low-headed and 
low-tail style in the field, also too much pottering 
with ground scent, which believe would be 
eliminated if I could get her to keep a high head 
while hunting. She occasionally bumps a bird due, 
I think, to her fast gait. I do not object to this, 
though, as I believe nearly all fast dogs do very 
similar things, and I don’t want to slow her down 
too much, Tell me, is there any way a check can 
be placed on her to keep her head up? I dislike 
very much her nose-to-the-ground characteristic. 

Lewis H. BisHop 


Ans.—You evidently have a young Irish setter 
possessing a great deal of natural ability. In the 
picture you send I admire her position on point 
very much indeed, except. the unfortunate tail 
position. Perhaps by working with her you can 
gradually get her to raise her tail more. Another 
thing is the fact that she may do this more 
naturally as she grows older. As young as she 
is, this may be due somewhat to a slight timidity. 

In connection with getting your puppy to hunt 
with her head up, I should do this by crowding 
her whenever she stops to potter on foot scent. 
The means of doing this will be to teach her that 
the short, sharp, double note of your training 
whistle means to go on. If you have taught her 
this, then when she stops to potter on foot scent, 
you can snap that whistle at her and make her 
move. The very fact of doing this will make her 
pick up her head. 

[Ep.] 


A TIMID SETTER 


Qves.—Your articles on gun shyness and hand- 
ling a timid dog are of special interest to me. I 
have an English setter pup 5 months old that has 
excellent breeding, which I am very eager to 
break, but do not know whether or not I will 
ever be able to do anything with. His mother was 
perfectly broken, was steady to both shot and 
wing, and also a good retriever. The sire was not 
broken until this season and was unusually wild, 
but has developed into a good gun dog. He is 
one of the fastest setters I have ever seen. 

This pup is unusually well developed for his 
age and is powerfully built, but is afraid of the 
slightest noise. He is almost afraid of his own 
shadow and the only way I can take him away 
from the yard is with a line. I have handled him 
as carefully as possible, but when I take him out 
in the field he runs for home at the first oppor- 
tunity. 

He seems to have plenty of sense, but it takes 
a great deal of gentle urging to get him to come 
to me. All his mates are bold and afraid of 
nothing. Some of them have already been shot 
over with 12-gauge shotguns and paid no atten- 
tion to it, but this one has not had a gun fired 
near him at all. 

I have thought of gettfng an old, well-broken 
bird dog and keeping it with the pup for a month 
or two, and then taking both to the woods and 
fields together. Would you suggest putting a long 
line on the pup when i take him out, letting the 
line trail so as to be able to stop him when he 
starts to leave? My time is limited and if there 
is no chance of success, I want to know it and 
spend no more time on him. 

James L. Burcess 


Ans.—From the description of your dog, I some- 
what doubt whether it will be worth while to at- 
tempt to bring out the best that is in him, 
especially since you say that your time is limited. 
With a dog of that kind, time is one of the most 
important elements, and it is going to take just 
a lot of time to accomplish anything. I should 
like to write you more encouragingly, but I must 
advise with honest frankness, rather than be un- 
fair by offering too much encouragement in the 
circumstances. 

Gun shyness is not hereditary. Of course the 
dog which is naturally timid is more susceptible 
to developing gun shyness than a naturally bold 
dog. Even this, however, does not prove to be 
the case always. It has always been my theory 
that there is no dog so shy or timid but that it 
can be overcome by the right handling over a long 
— of time. There is no short cut to success, 
however, and since you say yourself your time 
is limited, I think the fairest statement I can 
give you is to say in all frankness you had better 
get another dog. If you could afford to give the 
necessary time, and work along the right lines, it 
would undoubtedly be possible to correct the one 
you have now. If you decide to train the dog, 
I will be glad to have you write me again. 

[Ep.] 
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Erect This Yard 
Yourself 


...in 15 minutes’ time 





and Other Small Animals 


Handy “Buffalo” Portable Fencing makes a strong 


attractive enclosure for dogs, puppies, and other 
small animals, chickens, or fowl. It is constructed 
in panels, and to erect a yard, you merely push the 
panel legs into the ground and wire (or clip) the 
ends together. Larger sizes are supplied with gates. 
. . . Our Special Assortment No. 1-A costs only 
$26.50, (Add $1.00 extra if ‘‘Buffalo’’ Wire Dat- 
ented Fence Clips are desired.) and makes an en- 
closure 7’ x 14’ x 5’ high, including gate. . . . Book- 
let No. 83-G contains all the facts: Send for it to 

Buffalo Wire Works Co., Inc. 

574 Terrace, Buffalo, N. Y. 

“BUFFALO” Portable Fencing 





Bird Dogs Trained 


Dogs trained to please on partridge, wood- 
cock, ducks and pheasants. Faults corrected. 
Best of food and humane handling. Season 
now open. References exchanged. 

D. J. BLANCHARD 


Dennysville Maine 
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IRISH WATER SPANIELS 


PUPPIES AND 
YOUNG DOGS 


A fine bunch always on 
hand. Ranch raised and 
from Working Strains. 


TRAINED 
DOGS 


Now on hand a num- 
ber of splendid young 

~ dogs that were worked 
season. We have no freeze-up. Three months of 
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aes 


last 
shooting, birds with us all season. My dogs get plenty 


of work and are well finished and bird wise. Buy your 
trained dog EARLY and get first pick. All broken to 
Force Retrieve. Satisfaction Guaranteed. 


NOTE—The Irish Water Spaniel:—Largest and strongest of the spaniel 
breed, Good leg length makes him a fast and powerful swimmer and a rapid 
all-around work as any other spaniel 
and where the going is hard will do it BETTER, 


PERCY K. SWAN, CHICO, CALIF. 
IRISH SETTERS AT STUD 


CHAMP. KENMORE RED JACKET 
SmapDA IRISH REX 


Fee $25 


Why breed that good bitch for a pup when two of 
the greatest field Irish in the country are available? 
Every pup in my kennels is sold, coming litters be- 
ing ed. Write for working photos. 


Dr. R. J. SMITH, R. D. No. 2 Mt. Gilead, O. 











NOTICE— 


We are offering for sale our entire kennel of 
hunting dogs at 20 to 50% reduction in prices. 
Including Setters and Pointers, Fox and Cat 
hounds, Wolf and Deer hounds, Coon and 
Opossum hounds, Bear and Lion hounds, Var- 
mint and Rabbit hounds, Shipped on trial. 
Catalog 10 cts. 


| BLUE GRASS FARM KENNELS, Dept. 8, Berry, Ky. 





WORKING COCKERS 


We have a few well broken Cockers for upland 
shooting—one or two second season dogs and some 
younger ones broken this year in both dogs and 
bitches. Telephone: Poughkeepsie 1850. No dogs 
sent on approval. 


ROWCLIFFE KENNELS 
Poughkeepsie New York 











Pure-Bred Chesapeakes 


Broken dogs, youngsters and pups. 
Everything guaranteed to suit. 
DR. A. L. BEVERLY 
LAKEHAVEN FARM 


Arnolds Park Towa 
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Edited by Horace MircueL 


BROODER QUAIL 


HIS report of operations sent in by 
Emory W. Clark, Milford Planta- 
tion, Pinewood, South Carolina, 
was given to me by Mr. Ray P. 
Holland. The data were compiled by Mr. 
Clark’s gamekeeper, Maysie B. Richard- 
son, and are based on records for the sea- 
son of 1929. They are mighty interesting. 

Fifty pairs of bob-white quail were used 
for breeding—thirty-five wild-trapped 
pairs and fifteen pairs of hand-raised birds. 
In all, 423 young quail were reared to 
maturity that season, or an average of 
about 8% birds per pair. Better results 
were obtained from healthy hand-reared 
breeders than from the wild-trapped speci- 
mens. 

Each pair was placed 
in a pen five by ten feet 
and four feet high. 
Three feet of these pens 
are of solid boards with 
a roof. Pairings were 
made on April 15th. The 
pens were already plant- 
ed to oats and other 
green food, and privacy 
was provided by three 
separate bunches of pine 
brush nailed on the west- 
ern side of the pens. 

Under the water- 
proof shelter were a 
dust-bath, oyster shells, 
charcoal and a heap of 
grit, with a_ half-pint 
enamel cup half sunk in 
the sand for drinking 
water. “Feeding is done 
in a box or tray 14 by 
11% inches, 2 inches 
deep, with an overlap of 
2% inches to prevent 
waste of grain by 
scratching.” 

Intermediate poultry grains mixed with 
German millet and dry mash are fed in 
these trays. It was found that the wild- 
trapped stock would not eat the mash un- 
less it was mixed with the hard 
grains. 

When the plums and berries were ripe, 
the quail were fed these twice a week and 
seemed very fond of them. 

After laying starts, the eggs are collect- 
ed once a week with a long-handled spoon 
to avoid annoying the birds and to do 
away wherever possible with the need of 
entering the pen. 

Two or three eggs were left in each 





This Department inaugurates a novel ser- 
vice never before attempted in the outdoor 
magazine field. Mr. Horace Mitchell, when 
possible, will be pleased to visit tracts of 
land which our readers wish to stock with 
game birds and advise them as to best 
species and methods to use. The only 
charge for this service will be his expenses. 











nest to keep the hens striving to complete 
a clutch. 

The eggs were set in two 60-hen-egg- 
capacity incubators operated at 102 de- 
grees Fahrenheit, with the ventilator half- 
open. After twenty-four hours the care 
of the eggs began. It was found to be most 
important to give them plenty of moisture 
and fresh air. They were turned twice a 





Bob-white pens on a modern game farm 


day and cooled fifteen minutes a day for 
the first week, thirty minutes the second 
week, and thirty-five minutes the third 
week. During cooling and turning, the 
door of the incubator was left open and 
after each such period the eggs were 
sprinkled with tepid water. 

Pipping started about the 21st day and 
turning then ceased. The extra moisture 
was supplied regularly, however, until all 
of the birds were seen to be hatching well. 

As soon as the birds were dry, they 
were taken to the brooder that had been 
regulated for twelve hours. This brooder 
was a most ingenious arrangement and 


Photo South Jersey Quail Farm 


worked splendidly, as results showed, but 
is not a type to be recommended to breed- 
ers in the North. The heater is not satis- 
factory for use in New England or sec- 
tions with a similar climate. 

“The brooder box is made of %-inch 
boards. It is 3% feet long, 15 inches wide 
and 10 inches high, with removable water- 
proof top, wire bottom of hardware cloth 
(3 meshes to the inch).” Under this is a 
wooden floor, removable for cleaning. One 
side of the box is all boards and the other 
is half glass-cloth. The entire interior, 
except for the glass-cloth portion, is lined 
with oil cloth to make cleaning easy. The 
back is a door and the front is of wire. 

For heat, a small patented brooder is 
used. These are obtainable at most poultry- 
goods stores. Around 
the brooder is laid moss 
or pine needles. The 
heater is darkened by 
strips of oil-cloth hung 
in front of it. 


HE first feed is 

grit, charcoal and 
oyster shells of the 
smallest size placed on 
a piece of paper before 
the brooder, as soon as 
the young quail are put 
in. They are left alone 
for three hours, after 
which they have some 
sour-milk clabber and 
half a tomato—two arti- 
cles of diet which are 
before them constantly. 
On the third day some 
finely-grated boiled egg 
mixed with chick start- 
ing food is given them 
on a paper four times a 
day. Quite frequently, a 
small quantity of very 
finely-ground raw pea- 
nuts is added to this mixture. 

The tenth day they are given baby- 
chick grains in a hopper and all the green 
food they will eat is available to them. 

In front of the brooder box is a wire 
run to which the birds are admitted as 
soon as they are old enough. The fine 
chick feed is gradually changed to “in- 
termediate.” 

Toe-picking and wing-picking some- 
times start in a brooder and will endanger 
the whole brood unless corrective measures 
are taken at once. Injured birds are re- 
moved immediately and a piece of sod 
put in the coop. The chicks will become 
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highly interested in the sod and forget 
to fight each other. 
“Diseases can best be fought by sani- 
. 4 ” 
The broods have heat until they are 
partly feathered and strong enough to do 
without it.” . 
When they are fully feathered they are 
placed in the community winter-pens. 
These inclosures are in pairs and sowed 








Bob-white community pens 


down to green stuff. The stock uses one 
half while the other is renewing its growth. 

“The care of the birds through the 
winter determines in a great measure the 
condition of your laying stock for the 
next year and is most important.” 

Herbert L. Stoddard’s report, The 
Habits and Breeding of Quail, published 
by the Bureau of Biological Survey, is 
the foundation on which these operations 
were made. 

The report closes, “This seems such an 
inadequate statement of facts, even as I 
know them, and this field of work has so 
many possibilities, that I hesitate to write 
this report, but am only doing so from 
real interest and a hope to pass on what 
in learning has given me so much plea- 
sure.” 





Tell us about your narrowest es- 
cape from death. Read the details 
on page 114 














ATTRACT WILD DUCKS, FISH, MUSKRATS, 
UPLAND GAME BIRDS and ANIMALS 


Plant their Natural Foods. Provide cover. 
You can bring and hold thousands where 
only a few are now stopping. No need to go 
miles for sport. Bring abundance of game or 
fish to your favorite hunting or fishing grounds 


by planting Wild Rice, Wild Celery, Duck Po- 

tato and over 30 other Attractive Natural Foods 
described in free illustrated book. It tells what, when, 
where and how to plant a permanent feeding ground. 
Write, describe grounds, and receive free planting 


advice and book. 


WISCONSIN AQUATIC NURSERIES, BOX 331-A, OSHKOSH, WIS. 
Pioneers in Developing Better Hunting and Fishing Grounds 
Ask about services of expert to examine plan and plant large properties. 


of first cross Mongolian and Chinese with 
Darkneck, Versicolor and Ringneck blood 
assorted, are offered at the price of Ordi- 
nary Ringneck Eggs. 5% extra eggs and 10% 
eash discount given on all orders placed 30 
days in advance of shipment with 10% deposit. 
90% fertility, 100% safe arrival by exp. guar- 
anteed. Ideal blood for the beginner and best 
new blood for the commercial breeder. Com- 
plete instructions for Hatching and Rearing 
Pheasants, 25c. Free with orders. 
DATES FOR SHIPMENT 
April to May Ist—Ea., $.40—100, $35.00 
-35—100, 30. 





May Ist to May 15—Ea., 5 00 
May 15 to June [—Ea 30—100, 25.00 
June 1 to June 15—Ea., .25—100, 00 
June 15 to July i—Ea., .20—100, 17.50 


Write for quantity prices 


Derby Game Farm, Box 4, Pittstown, N. J. 














Montcalm Ringnecks 


We are offering eggs from carefully se- 
lected matings of our Montcalm strain of 
ringneck pheasants. 


Our breeders are hardy, swift-flying birds 
that were wintered out-of-doors. They excel 
in vigor and in brilliancy of plumage. 


_Eggs from Montcalm ringnecks carry a 
high degree of hatchability. 


Safe delivery and fair dealing guaranteed. 


MONTCALM GAME FARM 
R. F. D. No. 3, Box N 


Phoenixville, Pa. 



























Baby pheasants 
1000 lots 


C 


ants up to 1000 lots on orders in before May 1. 


o 
~~ rs, 


about April 1. Ten weeks old pheas- 


Write for list. kindly stating your requirements as to number in mind. 
KESLER’S PHEASANTRY, Formerly PEACE VALLEY PHEASANTRY. Chalfont, Pa. 


on orders in 





PHEASANT EGGS and BABY PHEASANTS 


that we guarantee to be the finest in the country 
Eggs guaranteed to be 90% fertile, perfect in size and shell tex- 
ture. In lots of 100 or 1000, English 25c each, Mongolian 30c each. 
- - delivery. must 
Wi 


and Fishing Club because our stock is foremost in quality and ab:o- 


lutely 


Full grown stock, 1931 hatch, up to 2000 lots for Sept.. Oct.. Nov. 
ordered early as we w out. 
@ are Official breeders for the famous Blooming Grove Hunting 


unequalled when liberated for good, sportsmanlike shooting. 








Ringneck Pheasant 
Eggs 






Wild Rice 
for DUCKS 
MUSKRATS 

and FISH 






Write for special price on our seed rice for im- 
mediate delivery—We specialize in the Giant 
wild rice seed. Also parched rice for table use. 
MacGREGOR-DENNERLY CO. 

Box 688 Aitkin, Minn. 


Quality stock. Attractive prices on quantity 
orders. Satisfactory results guaranteed. 


TIOGA PHEASANTRY 


Newark Valley New York 














THE STATES AND GAME 
BREEDING 


Missouri—Although ringnecks are pur- 
chased for restocking, it is considered 
more economical to raise the birds on the 
ten state game-farms. Pheasants are in- 
spected before being accepted for libera- 
tion and $4.00 each is paid for them from 
12 weeks old, up. In 1930 there were 
428 licensed breeders, in 1929, 334 and in 
1928, 403. Annual fee is $5.00. Data ap- 
proved by Martin A. Lewis, Jr., Chief of 
Parks and Game Propagation. A particu- 
larly interesting and informative letter ac- 
companied the returned questionnaire and 
will be published in this Department very 
shortly, 

New Mexico purchases ringnecks for 
restocking and. does not have any state 
game-farm or comparative data as to 
tconomy of buying birds or raising them. 

he pheasants are inspected before being 
a; pa and $3.00 each is paid for them 
at 1 weeks of age. Four licensed farms in 
1930, 2 in 1929 and 1 in 1928, The state 


PHEASANT EGGS 


From the following varieties of Pheasants are now 
offered for Spring delivery: pure Mongolians, pure 
English Ringnecks, lst cross Mongolian-Ringnecks, 
Silver, Golden, Lady Amherst and Reeves. All our 
pens are selected Al Breeders, tested for fertility 
on egg production. We guarantee 90% fertility. 
Also Wild Mallard Duck eggs, Japanese Silkie and 
Game Bantam eggs. Write for price list. 

SCARBORO GAME FARM 
Scarboro Beach 


EGGS EGGS EGGS 


For Spring Shipment 
Ringnecks, Mongolian, Black- | 
neck, Silver, Golden, Lady Amherst, Reeves, Ver- 
sicolor and Melanistic Mutant Pheasants. 
Special prices in quantity orderg Feeding and rear- 
ing instructions free with order. 
Price list mailed on request 


INDIANFIELD PHEASANTRY, Box 2, Telford, Pa. Maine 








NATURAL DUCK FOOD 
PLANTS!! 


Sago Pondweed, Celery, Widgeon Grass and other 
Plants that are practically evergreen and will attract 
and hold wild ducks in your ponds, lakes and streams. 
These Natural Duck Food plants are gathered and 
packed only by experienced planters. Write for 


literature. 
RUSSELL A. GRIGGS 
Hampton Lodge Waterlily, N. C. 


FOR SALE 
RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS 


from big, healthy well-shaped, carefully se- 

lected breeders with brilliant plumage. Fed and 

bred for vigor, fertility and strong chicks. Price 

on request. 

Northern Valley Ringneck Farm, Northvale, N.J. 
WM. ELLING 




















Squab Book FREE 


PR squabe selling by millions to rich trade. Raised in 1 month. 
No mizing feed, no night labor. no young to Sell for 
double chicken Prices. Send two-cent stamp for postage on 
test free 48-p. book how to breed and profit by new fast 
sales met 


PLYMOUTH ROCK SQUAB CO. 


504 H St., Melrose, Massachusetts 


Established 30 years. Founder of squab industry 
L usiness in the world in pigeons and sup- 








PHEASANT EGGS 


Ringneck Pheasant Eggs from 
Selected Stock 
$2.50 per dozen Cash with order 
J. J. LAREW 


North Carolina 





Mocksville 











plies. References, any bank. We ship breeding stock everywhere on three 
months’ trial, insuring satisfaction. 











All varieties of Pheasants, Quails and Partridges 
Ornamental and Buff Cochin and 
Game Ducks Silkie Bantams 


ED. VOLLER, Browns Mills, N. J. 


Breeding stock, eggs, breeding pens, feed and supplies 
[NOTE: Due to time and money involved last year 
answering letters with questions, we ask you to 
enclose 10 cts. in stamps with your letter. Price list— 
self-addressed envelope only.) 


Ringneck Pheasant Eggs 


Booking orders now. High fertility guaran- 
teed. Our ringnecks are healthy and vigor- 
ous, and noted for their large size and 
brilliant plumage. 


SUMMIT GAME FARM 
Westhampton Long Island, New York 




















IANT WILD 
Plant Now RICE 


to attract more ducks next fall 


WILD CELERY—DUCK 
POTATO 


Expert Planting advice free 


LL’s 
AQUATIC FARMS AND NURSERIES 
367D BLK. OSHKOSH, WIS. 


PHEASANTS 
A few high class hens for sale, suitable 
for breeders, at practically your own 
price. EGGS 
Only selected eggs sold 


MAROBAR GAME ws 
Wyandanch Long Is., N. Y. 
James A. Cowie, Mar. 


WEATHERLY FARMS 
306 Weatherly Bldg., Portland, Ore. 


Offers: Chinese pheasants. Known as “‘Ore- 
gon pheasant”. Best strain known. Also 
Mongolias and other breeds. Eggs in season. 
Order early. Big money and much pleasure 
in this business. We help you. 


RINGNECK PHEASANTS 


FOR SALE 





















Selected Breeders—Satisfaction Guaranteed. 

Eggs, Day-old Pheasant Chicks and Stocking 

Pheasants in Season. Prices on Request. 
TAR HEEL GAME FARM 

Guilferd College North Carolina 








Pheasant Eggs and Wild Duck Eggs 


Orders now booked for spring and early summer de- 
livery of the following varieties of pheasants eggs. 
English Ring Neck, Chinese Ring Neck, Golden, Lady 
Amherst and Silver, all guaranteed to be from strong, 
pure bred, non-related stock. Wild Mallard and pure 
bred small tame variety of English Grey Call Duck 
eggs. These are the celebrated W. E. decoys. Nearly 
every variety of wild duck responds to their soft, en- 
ticing call. 

Full instructions with shipment how to set eggs 
and raise young successfully. Established 1895. 


Wallace Evans Game Farm, St. Charles, Illinois 
Largest and Most Successful in the World 


MACKENSEN 
GAME FARM 


Have for sale a large number of Ring-neck pheas- 
ants, Hungarian Partridges, Mallard ducks, Call 
ducks, Bob White quail, Valley quail, and prac- 
tically anything in the line of game and fancy 
birds and animals. 


William J. Mackensen Yardley Penna. 


MOUNT YOUR RECORD FISH 


I will not only guarantee and satisfy you in every 
respect, but will give you expression in my work 
that will more than please you. Can give you 
leading sportsmen throughout the United States 
as pon esi also E. F. Warner, publisher of 
Field and Stream. Address 
JNO. MURGATROYD 
TAXIDERMIST 
128 St. James Place Brooklyn, N. Y. 


OWN YOUR OWN MOVIES! 


Get endless hours of enjoyment from owning motion 
pictures of hunting and fishing. They are wonderful 
entertainment for your sportsmen friends. Start 
now to acquire 


THE FIELD & STREAM LIBRARY 
of MOTION PICTURES of 
HUNTING and FISHING 


The finest pictures of their kind ever made. Every 
foot action, and every foot genuine. 30 reels in 
standard 35 mm. size. Many reels in 16 mm. size 
(the “‘amateur’’ heme movie) in 400 ft. reels, and 
100 ft. reels, all at surprisingly low prices. Write 
for complete information. 


FIELD & STREAM 
578 Madison Ave. 




















New York 
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attempts to absorb the output of these 
farms and to help sell the surplus if any. 
Fee : $7.50. 

_New Hampshire—One state farm. Con- 
siders it cheaper to buy pheasants than to 
raise them. Pays $3.35 each for them. 
Licensed game farms for past three years: 
none. Annual fee: $2.00. 

Oregon does not buy ringnecks for re- 
stocking. Cheaper to raise their own on 
three state farms. About 25 licensed breed- 





A brooder-box rearing pen 


ers in 1930. Gives “moral and educational 
support.” Fee: $2.00. Data approved by 
State Game Commission of Portland, 
Oregon. 

Jowa considers it cheaper to raise birds 
on the two state farms. No information 
as to number of game-breeders. “Require 
persons desiring to propagate birds to se- 
cure stock from licensed breeders within 
the state or from another state.” Annual 
fee : $2.00. Data okayed by I. G. Rhoades, 
Secretary Fish & Game Department. 

Idaho believes birds can be more cheap- 
ly raised on the one state farm. No licensed 
breeders. “We do not have a breeder law. 
No authority to establish.” Vern Thomas. 

Arkansas does not purchase ringnecks 
for restocking. Cheaper to raise on single 
state farm. Number of licensed game- 
breeders for 1930, 1929 and 1928: none. 
“While we do not have licensed game- 
farms, we do grant permits to hold pro- 
tected game for propagation and sale. This 
work is merely started but promises to 
me materially. No license fee.” Ira M. 

Gurley, Asst. Secretary, Arkansas Game 
and Fish Commission. 

Minnesota buys birds. Has one state 
farm. “Cheaper to raise on state farm.” 
Birds are inspected before being accepted. 
Pays $2.50 each for ringnecks 12 weeks 
old. Forty farms in 1930, 54 in 1929, 
51 in 1928. Furnishes all information 
available for new breeders. Fee: $3.00. 
Data approved by George W. McCul- 
lough, Commissioner, Game and Fish De- 
partment. 

In following issues we will give you 
more data of this sort. Next month Mas- 
sachusetts and Louisiana will be con- 
sidered in detail. 


QUESTIONS AND ANSWERS 
SCALY LEGS 


Game-Breepinc Epitor: 

Last year I purchased a pair of Chinese ring- 
neck pheasants. They have a very high egg-yield. 
They began laying March 29th and laid until 
September first. The eggs hatched from 92 to 
100 per cent and I reared : large flock of birds 
from these breeders. In the latter part of the lay- 
ing season, I noted some knotty places on one of 
the cock’s legs. Later it came on both legs. Then 
several hens grew similar knots. They come just 
above the spread of the toes and on the back of 
the knee joints. Some of the spots diminished 


while others stay large. 

Was this condition caused by the food? Is it 
an inherited trait or is it what is known as scaly 
leg? I would like to know how to treat it as I 





TARNEDGE FOXEs 
The Prize Winning Ranch 


Every fox sold is bred 
by Prize Winners 


40 Pairs of Prize Winners 


The Oldest Ranch in the U. S. 
Catalogue SABATTIS, N. Y, 

















CANADIAN OTTER, LYNX, 

BADGER, ERMINE, FISHER, 

MARTEN, MINK, FITCH 
FOR SALE 








Clearance sale 
of books 


at 75 cents each: 


", “The River 
“Fitch 
“Raising Mink for Pleas- 
“Ranching Fisher @ 


“Silver Badger Farming 
Otter”, “Ermine Farming”, 
Ranching”, 
ure or Profit”, 
Marten”. 


The original drawings and directions 
for exercise wheels for mink, marten, 
fisher, fox, dog, etc. Copyrighted 1928, 
“Muskrat Farming”, “Lynx Farming”. 
All books paper covered and illus 
trated. Post paid at the above price. 


HENRY HOOTON 
Lestock, Sask., Can. 

















justries, 171 S pages. beautii 
trated. The real sets on furfarming:how e 
pens feed, skin, Enclose25c to 
wane anaaare 
BOOK amategnt organization of the fur 
7 ck de nesses 











DOG WORLD 


The complete all-breed monthly dog 
magazine, with many pictures, and 
dog subjects and news from all sections. 
$2 per yr., 5 yrs. for $5. Sample copy 20¢. 
Judy Pub. Co., 1922 Lake St., Chicago 




















Popular Dogs 


An illustrated weekly for 
Kennel, Field and Ring 


Mr. Freeman Lloyd, editor of 

the Kennel Department of Field 

and Stream, contributes a week- 

ly column to POPULAR DOGS 
Send for sample copy 


$4.00 a year $6.00 for 2 years 
Popular Dogs Publishing Co. 
119 So. 19th St. Philadelphia, Pa. Pa. 








All Books on Dogs—send for booklet 
peli 
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ieve they can do as well this year with 
dealt bentortable places on their feet and legs. 
The ones that ate the most of the meat-scrap were 
the ones I noticed first. I put the meat-scrap in 
dishes before them at first but later mixed one 
handful with the mash several times weekly in- 
stead. I thought that by mixing it they would all 
et about the same quantity of meat and meal. 
f keep plenty of fresh water, fresh greens, grit, 
oyster shells, charcoal and ashes before them 


at all a S. H. Greene, South Carolina. 


Ans.—It seems to me that your birds have the 
same “scaly legs” that bother domestic poultry. 
This is caused by a parasite attacking the scales 
of the legs. Dip the birds’ legs in kerosene twice 
a week for two or three weeks and you should 
effect a cure. Whether a proclivity toward scaly 
leg can be inherited, or whether it is increased 
by heavy eating of beef-scrap, is more than I can 

ight now. 
sy hank you for the data on laying and percent- 
age of hatch. This will interest quite a number of 
readers. In southern Maine the ringnecks do not 
start laying until about April 6th. 
Game-BreepinG EprrTor. 


COLOR OF VERSICOLOR HENS 


Game-BrEEDING Epiror: 

I noticed a mistake in your book Game-Farming. 
You stated that the versicolor pheasant hen was 
the darkest of all the Phasiani. On the contrary, 
the versicolor hen is very light. The darkest hen 
of this group is the melanistic mutant (P. tene- 


b . 
as C. J. Henry, Michigan. 


Ans.—Sorry to differ with you, but the pure- 
bred versicolor hens are exceptionally dark-color- 
ed birds, easily as dark as the melanistic mutant 
hens. The great numbers of impure versicolors 
in this country often give the observer the wrong 
impression regarding pure-bred stock. 

AME-BREEDING EpiTor. 


RAISING QUAIL 


Game-Brerpinc Epitor: 

I have decided that I want to raise quail, but 
my father hasn’t. He says it will be too big a 
job for a boy of fifteen and that all of the quail 
breeders advertising in Fietp & Stream are 
doing it on a large scale and with all the con- 
veniences. What do you think? 

Jorpan Tuitt, Illinois. 


Ans.—Surely you can raise quail if you like 
the birds and will work with them. Do it on a 
small scale as I did when I was your age. Even 
though some of our advertisers may be raising 
the birds by the thousands, that doesn’t mean 
that they didn’t make a small start. 

Game-BreepinG EpirTor. 


BANTAMS WANTED 


Game-BreepinG Ep1Tor: 

hatched out nine ringneck pheasants last July 
with a red hen and as she was so large and rough 
with them, she killed four before they were a 
few days old. The remaining five birds (three 
cocks and two hens) have developed into hand- 
some pheasants. Your method of feeding inter- 
ests me, as I have given my birds each morning 
a large slice of whole wheat bread broken up and 
in the evening some high-grade chicken scratch, 
but will now change over to your system. 

Have tried all around here to locate some 
bantams, but with no success. Could you inform 
me as to where I could get four bantam hens 
oe cock and about how much they would 
cost f 

Emit L. Mitrer, Maine. 


Ans.—A number of the advertisers in this 
Department have bantams and their eggs for sale. 
Even though these small domestic fowl are not 
mentioned in some of their announcements, it 
would be well for you to write them at once. 
Prices vary according to breed and quality. You 
do not need, necessarily, those birds which stand 
a good chance of winning at a poultry show. 
Vigor and motherliness are the characteristics 
you must have. 

GaME-BrEEDING EpITor, 


SUMMER CAMPS AND GAME BREEDING 


Game-BreepinGc Epitor: 

n making plans for next year at my summer 
camp for boys in Maine, I am wondering if the 
raising of a few ringneck pheasants would not 
prove highly educational, as well as most inter- 
esting. What is your opinion of this idea? 

A. D. Herrick, Massachusetts. 


Ans.—I think it is a splendid plan! If you 
have the room and the inclination, you might be 
able to get the eggs from the state free. Half an 
acre of well-drained field, some nest-boxes pro- 
tected from the weather and a few brood coops, 
ean some bantams borrowed from neighboring 
arms, would complete your equipment. The boys 
could learn much in caring for the birds and they 
would be doing a greai public service as well. Let 
thi know how the plan materialises. Glad to help 
IS Project in every possible way. More summer 
camps should be raising amioda. 
Game-BreepinG Epitor. 








Send today for latest Crown cata- 
log—a post card will bring it. 


L— Tyee —— 








[= SAVE MONEY == 
on Wire Netting 


Buy from Crown at wholesale prices. Big saving on all 
wire netting orders, Prompt delivery In all sizes from 
large stocks at Clinton or Worcester, Mass.; Chicago; San 
Francisco and Los Angeles, California; Seattle and Min- 
neapolis, Write for prices and generous discounts. 
out about the new low cost steel construction for bird 
and animal enclosures. 
for your money. 
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Find 


Deal with Crown and buy more 


Write nearest office 


CROWN IRON WORKS CO. 


811-M Graybar Bldg. 
New York City, N. Y. 


1150 Tyler St. N. E. 
Minneapolis, Minn. 








-FOR SALE- 





BROOK TROUT 


All Sizes for Stocking Purposes 
. Eyed Eggs in Season 
Standard Prices 


Write us your Needs 


EDEN BROOK TROUT PONDS 
St. Joseph Station, N. Y. O. & W. RY. 
P. O. Address: Merriewold, Sullivan Co., N.Y. 


























PHEASANT EGGS, All Breeds 
F.O.B. New York 

Despatched Per 100 Per 500 Per 1000 

April to May 12th $33.00 $158.75 $305.00 


ay 13th to 19th 28.00 133.75 255.00 
May 20th to 26th 20.50 96.25 180.00 
May27thtoJune3rd 15.50 71.25 130.00 

ices are for assorted eggs. Stipulated breeds $1.25 per 


These r e 
100 extra during first three peri 
price list. 


is. Write or cable for illustrated 


Giestetions iven for all breeds of Pheasants and 
Hungarian Partridges. State quantities required. 


AYB 
nn 






















CABLES: PHEASANT FARM 
Prestwood” Great Missenden, England 
a 
PHEASANT EGGS 


Coville Brook Ph 


is now booking orders for Pheasant Eggs, April & May delivery, 
$25.00 per 100, (orders for 600 or more eggs, $20.00 per 100) June 
1 to June 20, $18.00 per 100; June 20 to July |, $15.00 per 100; 
July | to July 15, $12.00 per 100; after July 15, q 
Early eggs carry a guarantee of 90% fertility. Wild Grey Mallards, 
$2.00 each. Early eggs $18.00 per 100; after June | $15.00 per 100. 


Write: 





y, McD gh, New York 


$10.00 per 100 


Walter E. Wells, 227 Fulton St., N.Y.C. 








RINGNECK PHEASANT EGGS and 
DAY-OLD RINGNECK CHICKS 


My stock is known for its size, plumage, flight and 
vigor. Prices on request. Instructions with orders. 


PINE PHEASANT AND POULTRY FARM 
John Eckert, Prop. 
East Moriches, L. |}. New York 





HUNGARIAN PARTRIDGES 
We are booking orders for November-De- 
cember 1931 shipment from Czecho-Slova- 
kia. Packed in standard cases of 27 pairs. 

For prices and particulars apply to 
JULIUS LOEWITH, INC. 
150 Nassau Street New York 


Leading Importers of Hungarian Partridges for 
the last 19 years. 








EGGS—EGGS$ 


Ringneck, Amherst 
Reeves, Golden 
Prices upon request 


TOPSTONE PHEASANTRY 


Ridgefield Connecticut 





to your place with my Wild Celery, Widgeon 
Grass and Sago Pond Weed—the three best 
foods, 
Am prepared to personally visit duck ponds 
this spring. 

Write or wire me for information 


>": D. ROBERTS 


VY BRING THE DUCKS * 


Waterlily P. 0., N. °. 4 


PHEASANT EGGS 


from American as well as Genuine Imported 


ENGLISH RING NECK PHEASANTS 
for April-May delivery, guaranteed 90% fertility. 
Further, PHEASANT POULTS—10 and 12 weeks 
old for August-September shipment at our option. 
All produced on our 350 acre up-to-date Pheasant 
Farm. : ; 
For prices and particulars apply to 
AMERICAN. GAME CORPORATION 

Chester Jersey 


New 
New York office: 150 Nassau Stree 








PHEASANT EGGS 


From Imported Stock 
May to July Delivery 
$25 per 100 postpaid 


Special Prices on quantity orders 
LA BRANCHE ESTATE 
Gamekeeper Hillsdale, N. Y. 





RAISE RABBITS FOR US 


We pay $12.00 each for rabbits raised from 
our stock. Make money raising for us. Our 
stock is as low-priced as you can it 
anywhere—under a contract. 
Send 25¢ for full information and contract—every- 
thing explained. Please send at once and find out 
about this big proposition we have to offer you. 
THE EASTERN RABBITRY 
Rit, Box 112 New Freedom, Pa. 











“OUR DOGS” 


The Leading Kennel News Paper 


“OUR DOGS” has upon its staff the most eminent 
critics and writers on canine matters. It contains reports 
of all the most important canine events, Shows and Field 


Trials all over the world. 
Correspondents in all the princi’ centers. 
Yearly subscriptions for the United States, $6.36. 


Offices: Oxford Road Station Approach 


MANCHESTER, ENGLAND 














RAISE CHINCHILLA 


AND NEW ZEALAND WHITE 


FU JR RABBITS 

Make Bi; “yy | 

AND CONTRACT FOR ALL YOU RAISE 
Paying up to $6.50 each. Large illustrated 
book, catalog and contract, also copy of 
Fur Farming Magazine, all for 10 cents. STAHL'S 
OUTDOOR ENTERPRISE CO.,Box 116A, Holmes Park, Mo. 








Decoys—Callers, Trained Birds 
Shot over often 1928-29-30 

Wild Mallard $5.00 pair. $2.50-12 eggs rate. English 

Callers, 1928-29-30—$10.00, $8.00, $7.00 pair. $4.00- 

12 eggs. Black Mallard $10.00 pair, $6.00-12 eggs. 

Belgian Callers $15.00 pair. $6.00-12 eggs. 

Duck book 25c, Goose Booklet 25c. Old trained Can- 
ada geese, Chinese geese, Woodducks & other ducks, 
Geese & Drakes. All Pure Bred Stock. Safe arrival 
guaranteed. BREMAN CO., Danville, tll. 
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Equipment like this for you FREE 


Either the equipment illustrated on this page or any equip- 
ment you need this season can be supplied absolutely free if 
you will only use a little of your spare time to acquaint your 
friends with Field & Stream. It is an easy matter to persuade 
them to subscribe. Many undoubtedly read Field & Stream 
now, buying their copies from newsdealers. They can save 
money by subscribing and will gladly give you their orders. 
In a surprisingly short time, with very little effort on your 





Above: Level wind, non-back 


Above: Split willow creel lash drup! Itiplyi l 

p 4 , quadruple multiplying reel. 
made of highest quality se- Value $10. Yours for only 8 sub- 
lected willow split, closely scriptions. Any type or manufac- 
woven. Willow hinge and ture of reel can be obtained for 
metal lock. 20 lbs. capacity. subscriptions. 


Value $3.00. Yours for only 
3 yearly subscriptions. Any 
other fishing accessory can 
be obtained for subscriptions. 


scriptions. 





Above: Creel strap. Combi- 
nation sling, 2-inch shoulder 
piece, 44” russet grain leath- 
er billets and adjustable 
russet grain leather strap 
with snap. Value $1.00. 
Yours for 1 yearly sub- 
e scription. 








; lit bamb i ees ‘ , 
oe Ay | Wit woke Above: Fishing knife with 4” 
genuine agate guides and _ blade of stainless steel and spe- 
top. Value $15. Free to ial blade for cleaning and scal- 
you for only 12 subscrip- ing. Value $2.50. Yours for only 


tions. Rods of all makes 2 subscriptions. Any type of 
and prices can 
be obtained 
for subscrip- 
tions. 


knife you wish can be obtained 
for subscriptions. 








Above: 22 Cal. Rifle. 23” barrel. Lyman 
gold bead front sight. Handles .22 short, 
-22 long and .22 long rifle rim fire car- 
tridges interchangeably. Value $4.95. 
Yours for only 4 subscriptions. Any 
make or price of rifle can be obtained 
for subscriptions. 


<a oe OTHER ITEMS 
Anything made by a Field & Stream 
advertiser can be had for subscriptions. 
Send me complete information about obtaining | Look through the pages of this issue. 
merchandise free, and also send subscription , You are sure to see something you 
would like to have. Wouldn’t you much 
rather get it without spending a cent? 


FIELD & STREAM | 
578 Madison Ave., New York. 


order forms and sample copies. 


Name No matter what you want we can get 
it for you absolutely free in return for 
Address a subscriptions if you will let us know 
what it is. Just mail us the form at the 
City corner of this page and without any 
obligation to you we will give you 
State complete information on how to get the 
F.&S. 5-31 equipment you want. 





Above: Folding trout net. Oxidized spring free spool, star drag, 
tested frame with 20” linen minnow net, 300 yd. capacity. Val- 
weight only 10 oz. Value $3. Yours for only ue $7.00. Yours for 
3 subscriptions. Any other net, 
similar equipment can be obtained for sub- scriptions. 


part, you will have the subscriptions you need to obtain your 
equipment free. Hundreds of readers have and are equipping 
themselves for fishing, hunting, and camping without spend- 
ing a single penny. Many of them average four subscriptions 
for every hour they have devoted to this plan. Since these 
other sportsmen, not one in ten of whom ever had any other 
selling experience, have easily earned their tackle and equip- 
ment, why don’t you? 





Above: Steel, water- 
proof tackle box 
with reel well and 
two trays with mov- 
able partitions. 14” 
long, 61%” deep, 6” 





wide. Yours for only Above: Black, light 
2 subscriptions. Any weight sporting boot with 
other tackle or shel] black cleated sole. Sizes 
box can be obtained 6-12. Value $10.00. Yours 
for subscriptions for only 8 subscriptions. 
also. Get any boot you want 


for subscriptions. 


Right: Salt water reel, 


creel or only 6 yearly sub- 





Above: Set of 8 squirrel tail 
flies—2 each of 4 patterns. 
Size 10, 8 or 6—eyed or to 
gut. Value $1.00. Yours for 
only 1 yearly subscription. 
Any other flies, plugs, or 
lures can be obtained for 
subscriptions. 


Right: Fishing jerkin of tent 
duck. A summer fishing gar- 
ment of light weight with 
eg of pocket room. Value 
4.25. Yours for only 4 sub- 
a Any other outdoor 
clothing can be obtained for 
subscriptions. 











Above: Double barrel shotgun. A 
staunch, reliable weapon valued at 
$20. Yours free for 16 subscriptions. 
Any other shotgun you wish can be 
obtained for subscriptions. 





Left: Electric Alarm 
Clock. Dark walnut 
Bakelite finish. Dial 
3%”. Size 744” high 
and 514” wide. Value 
$14.75. Yours for 
only 12 yearly sub- 
scriptions. Any other 
timepiece you wish 
can be obtained for 
subscriptions. 

















































































The FINEST 


in Bait Casting Equipment 





ISHING is not a one time experience, nor is it a 
one man sport. It’s a sport of pals, a sport of skill 
—a skill that is the pride of good fishermen, as the 
possession of fine tackle is their joy. 
When you buy a reel or rod, therefore, consider not 
the single fishing trip—but many trips, with friends, 
where pride of owning the best is a satisfaction. 


For such anglers South Bend announces a new reel 
—a finer reel—the Super-South Bend No. 1300. 


Here’s a reel you will take in the palm of your hand 
and admire. You'll imagine it on your rod. Spin it. 
Never have you seen in this type of reel such smooth, 
free running action. It combines the famous South 
Bend anti-back-lash and level-winding features. 


The design is one of distinct refinement. Head and tail 
caps of aluminum alloy are richly finished to harmonize 
with all other external parts which are nickel-silver, plated 
with chromium. Genuine Carnelian agate jewelled spool caps. 
Design, materials and construction are the finest—to assure 
long life and satisfaction. 


Capacity, 100 yards of 18-lb. Black-Oreno line. Only 7% 
oz. weight. Packed in a fine leather bag. Price $27.50. 


BASS-ORENO — the standby 
of fishermen everywhere. No tackle 
box complete without several.The 
world’s greatest all around fish 
getter. 16 colors. Price $1.00. 





SOUT ReS8 END 


Rods - Reels - Lines - Baits | 





Fishing Tackle of All Kinds - SS as 7 
SOUTH BEND BAIT CO. 223342:3% 


South Bend, Ind. 
Please send illustrated 84-page book, “‘Fishing—What Tackle and When.” : 





Name. ; ter 


Address 





State. 








This is the Positive Thread-Lock reel seat 
standard on all No. 2, 3 and 4 Super-South 
Bend Rods. With ef omg reel cannot loosen 


or twist. It is firmly held, yet easily released. 


HERE’S A CASTING 
ROD — that you'll pet and 
pride, the finest split-bamboo 
rod in the South Bend line. 
Thesenew Super-South Bend 
Rods, Cross-built, are hand 
fashioned of the finest special- 
ly selected cane, finished in 
exquisite medium brown. 
Fewrods have the poiseand 
action—the casting power or 
wearing quality—that is built 
& into these three new Super- 
EA South Bends. 
i No. 2— medium weight, 
: 4% ,5,5% feet; No. 3—light 
weight, 5, 534, 6 feet; No. 4— 
extremely light weight 5, 534, 
6 feet. Price $20.00. 
Fittings are the finest — 
chromium plated. Cross fer- 
tules, genuine agate guides 
and tip top. Packed in alumi- 
num Case. 


AND YOUR CAST- 
ING LINE—to be of the 
best should be Black-Oreno. 

Those anglers who know, 
use this finest of silk casting 
lines. It is smooth and easy 
to cast —yetit outwears them 
allunder the same conditions. 
Tightly braided, pliable and 
| waterproof. 5\0yardspools.9to 
(| 50 Ib. test. Solid black color. 


Fishermen—Get This Book 
New 84-page book of methods, ideas 
hed hints wrinse by esl ae Aameevf 
guides and writers, Shows new 1931 m4 
Sent with our compliments. ie oe 





Gity_ 
i ; Soa A ae 


USE THE COUPON! 
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Sunshine Mellows 
Heat Purifies 


The advice of your physician is: Rey out 
of doors, in the open air, breathe deeply; 
take plenty of exercise in the mellow sun- 
shine, and have a periodic check-up on the 
health of your body. 


‘It’s toaste 


Your Throat Protection — 





against irritation — against cough. 





© 1981, The A. T. Co., Mfrs. 


LUCKIES are 
always kind to 
your throat 


Everyone knows that sunshine © 
mellows —that’s why the “TOASTING” — 
process includes the use of the Ultra 
Violet Rays. LUCKY STRIKE—made of 
the finest tobaccos —the Cream of the | 
Crop —THEN—“IT’S S TOASTED” =—an — 
extra, secret heating process. Harsh 
irritants pres present in all raw tobaccos © 
are expelled by “TOASTING.” These 
irritants are sold to others. They are — 
not present in your LUCKY STRIKE. No — 
wonder LUCKIES are always kind to — 
your throat. 7 


TUNE IN= 








